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PREFACE TO Till' FOURTH EDITION. 


r T^TTTS is <1 in llrst thoroughly revised cm lit ion. Of the oriti- 
oisms of this work, I have boon able* to accept and 
embody especially t hose of Professor A. L. Ripley, of Vale 
College, and of Professor (<eo. O. Purine, of Cornell College 
(Iowa), to both of whom I express my sincere thanks. The 
slrictures made upon my classification of nouns and upon the 
standard of pronunciation I do not think well founded. The 
classification of nouns is historical and scientific. If the 
best standard should finally settle upon /// , jh (>■ 375) 
for g and not upon k (surd stop), nothing would please, me 
bolter. “Hard'' <\ except after u is a hitter pill for a 
North (icniiuii. To tlie objection that the work is loo con- 
cise, let# me say that 1 have tried to make it concise. The 
Accidence, and Part 11. were once as large again as they 
are now. The first contained too much syntax, until, follow- 
ing the excellent method of the French grammarians, I re- 
solved to separate entirely inflection and syntax. T have hi 
this edition transferred several paragraphs from Part I. to 
Part II. Part IT. is a historical foundation broad enough for 
Part I. to rest upon. If is not intended to be a minute his- 
torical reference-grammar for teachers and specialists only. 

The word-index has been very much enlarged. With the 
demand for tin? traditional list of irregular verbs, “which no 
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grammar should bo without/’ I 'have complied so far as to 
include all the irregular verbs in tlie word-index (see intro- 
ductory remarks on p. 271). I wanted to make the L.-Lng. 
vocabulary cover all the sentences and words, but found that 
it would swell the, book too much. It is complete only for 
Part I. (see p. 271). 

The list of reference-books has been omitted at the sug- 
gestion of Prof. Hipley, 

It may not he out of place to enumerate the distinguishing 
features oi the grammar : (1) the complete separation of 
inflection and syntax ; (2) the historical treatment of the, 
latter, that should make it a welcome aid in the reading of 
Kith, 17th, and 18th century Literature ; (d) the attempt to 
treat Herman grammar with regard to the present stage of 
(icvmanic philology; (4) the scientific analysis of Herman 
sounds and accent. 

The A union 


niKKAcrc to thh sixth kdition. 

1 have dually complied fully with the. demand for a sepa- 
rate List of Strong and irregular Verbs, and have also added 
more extensive 1 inflections of substantives, adjectives, and 
verbs, to he used in connection with the, lirsfc section of the 
grammar. 

H. (/. 0. 15. 

Clinton, N. Y ., 

A} nil, iK'ja. 
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PRONUNCIATION. 

The German sounds are here only very inaccurately represented b; 
English words and letters. A full analysis is found in the second part 
p. ICO. The following description, with a few key-words, will suffice foi 
the beginner ; but it is meant to be only a popular description. As soor 
as the student begins to read, he ought to study Part II., p. 160-174. 

3. a as in Eng. father : 2kter, 2lal, 3cl)t* fi, not in Eng., 
but similar to Scotch a as in Sc. hand , land: SRaiut, 

4. b = Eng. h, but surd ( =/>) at the end of words: 23ube, 
ipaube, Tieb, iaub. 

5. c, ct = Eng. Ic : (Sari, 33acfe, 23atfcr. 

6. at), notin Eng., but in Scotch as in lock. A single guttural 
sound. Two kinds : 1. Palatal (forward) after palatal vowels, 
viz. : e, i, b, ii, a, ci, eu, and in the suffix -cbm, c.g., id), SDficbtcr, 
SMed), ntbd)te, cud), ©critd)t, mid), WfibAen, s 3Maniacbcii. 2. Back- 
guttural after the other vowels, a, o, u, au, c. ad), Tad), £od), 
S3ud), i3aud) (be trod in N. G.). In (S()arfrct'tag and in foreign 
words — h: (S bar a' her, (Sl)or; also like fd) in foreign words: 
Styampa'giter, cbangie'ren, (Stance. 

7. b = Eng. d, but surd ( = l) finally: tu, tod), 33at, lut. 

8. c, long, similar to Eng. a, ay, as in pay, pate, rate ; short, 
like Eng. e, as in met , c: gcl)n, 33cet, inert ; e: rcd)t, SCettc. 

9. f = Eng./: tjoffen, fpafen, fut)ren, gl agge. 

10 . g = Eng. g, but surd ( — k) finally : glaubcit, plagen, 
graben; but Sag, 3ug, fragte, trug, Salg. 

11 . fj = Eng. h if it stands initially : £uitb, £ofe, Jpafc. 
After a vowel and after a t it is silent : ftel)it, fet)(c)n, fal), tl)un, 
$bat, £bal. See the dropping of t), p. 159. 

12 . t similar to Eng. i: bin, ftnbe, bringe. 

t or ic = Eng. ee in feet : oter, fiegen, mir, tir, 3gcl, 23iber* 
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13. j similar to Eng. j/; Jung, jagen, jagfr. 

14. f, d — Eng. k: .Uaiu’, gadc, £afcit. , 

15. ( similar to Eng. / ; 2agc, lackn, to obi, ©aal, bait). 

16. m = Eng. m : 93Md), ©aunt, fdniummcn. 1 

c 

17. u = Eng. 7i. 1. Initially, finally, and before a dcr, 0 

d: Wagrt, nuu, fetit, fcntrit, ftnnt, 5unt>. 2. In the stem-syllabi.; 
of ore f, and combined with g like Eng. u# in sing, singer 
nfang, Sander, Singer, Sant, feitlcn, biinfen; but an^gc4ommen t 
it^gebeurr. °* 

18. n — Eng. o, on , in hold, foal : Sole, Soot, tot, rot, ?oo$, 
o, I bon (clay), o not in Eng., but short 8c. o ; c. g.: Stfodjf ,© 
)d\ Stocf, . s )iotf (not at all like Eng. slock, rock, but see p. 104). 9 

19. ----- like Eng. p: plagnt, Aappe, Wrapper, (Mo'pp. B 
pf ~ p <Pfunt>, 9tapf, ©umpf, tapfer. In Eng. only in fc 
cidental juxtaposition, <\ g., “a cap for him,” “slop for me.” 

pfj in foreign words only =/: ^lulologic', Iclcgra'pb. 

20. i] always followed by u, similar to Eng. qu : quer , Xt 

uift, &uart, bequnn. 

21. v unlike Eng. r. 1. Trilled: dtegen, 5Had)c, fern, Surt, * l 
t. This is the standard r. 2. Uvular or guttural in N, G., 

•y much like the guttural d), but sonant. 

52. j, fj, S, f; — Eng. surd a: $auo, SRaufc, Staffer, ftlug, 
jic, frill ; but initially and after a vowel it begins surd and 
s sonant, as in N. and M. G. Standard unsettled. But 
p. 175. 

#3. jrlj = Eng. sh (surd): fdnden, fcbeiifen, bafd)cn r ©d)langc. 

4. ft, fp = fdjt, ftfjp initially in the standard pronuncia- 
and in S. and M. G. But in the middle and at the end 
r ords, in N. G. also at the beginning of words = Eng. st, 
fdjt, fd)p : Stein, ©trape, ©tubl, ©pajj, fpricfjcn; st, sp : baft, 

, berften, ffiurft, SJefpe, bafpcln. N. G.: ©piep, ©tod. 
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25. 1, t() = Eng. i : (uit, kite, Hat, 9taf)L 

26. ft = Eng. oo in too: £mt, SBitt, ©lurnc, ©ud), ©ut)le. 
i = Eng. u in pul : Sutter, ftutjen, ©ufoett. 

27. ft — Eng. /in Gorman words: ©ater, grml, vuel. ft = 
lor man it) in foreign words: ©tfa'r, ttinfcqie'rnt, ©afa'it.h 

28. It) like Eng. v dento-labial : better, Staffer, Mirnru. 
Alter fifj labio-labial like n after q, but not quite like Eng. w : 
Sdjrceftcr, ©djroeijt, Sduvede. But see p. 170. 

29. j in foreign words and rf)S, (fjf = Eng. x : JUejranhT, 
JBatfcS, 3u<H $tid)ffn, fecfytf. 

I) — ft, which see. 

30. j, t; = Eng. ts, as in cats , rats : 3 ltn lE> 3 f Ufl, SBvirje, 
SMiifec, s ])fude. 

c in foreign words before c, i, d = Is : cerebral, (Safu'r, Gifa'fcc, 
eSpflo'p; but the spelling is unsettled: .3ifla'rrc, ^cwtner, .3cii}Vt\ 

31. Modified Vowels (Umlauts). 

T ft long = Eng. ai in fair: ‘Cater, Plater, ftdblern. 

it short = Eng. and Ger. i : £)dnte, ®att£c, fallen. 

ii not in Eng. It has the lip-position of o, the tongue- 
position of e: long in bofc, lofnt, ^erjbqc; short in ©oiler, 
©erode. 

ii not in Eng. It has the lip-position of it, the tongue- 
position of {: long in s JJlut)(e, ©ud)er, .ftud)(eltt; short in duller, 
Siinfce, ©uttcl. 

i) = ii, as in (£t)a'tt, Etypre'fle, only in foreign words. 

32. Diphthongs. 

at (rare) and ci = Eng. i in find: $aifcr, $?ai, (eife, loeijj, 
bleibett. ait - Eng. ou in house: blatt, Xpau3, 3Raud» 

iiu and cn similar to Eng. oi in exploit : s S?dufe, Idufctt, ©cute 
beute. 
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Quantity of Vowels. 

33 . Vowels are long in an open syllable, c. g. y 

-flnt, 33u-cfcer, They are also indicated: 1. By doubling, but 
aly in the case of a, C, o: ©aal, ©ecle, SWoosh 2. By l) after 
le vowel and after t : £al)tt, 0I)m, Xl)rait, £()or. 3. By e 

1‘ter i: lieb, Iter, ttkU 4. a and e are generally long before 

rt, rt> : war, rar, ter, mxt, wcrfccit, jart, Short in fcrtifl 

< 2Bartc, ©chute, Jpcrj, ©camera. 

34 . The vowels are short before more than one consonant: 
intcltt, fcer^cn, 'Jiad't, ©clut'tc, fyaffni. 

35. ft counts as a single consonant ; it becomes ff medially (see 
Rules,” § 12), v. g., a lup — fluffed* ftluffe ; flicficn — ftojb flcfloffctt. The 
owel remains long before inflectional endings, e. y., lobcn* lobfb ftdobt 
jut (jetyabb gcmocl'ti; also in a closed syllable, when the stem- vowel stands 
i an open syllable under inflection, e. g. t £aip QC$; 3utp 3u getf. But 
so p. 175. 

Since d | cannot, 1m* doubled, there is no telling the quantity of the pre- 
ceding vowel from the mere looks of the word: e.g., long in 33itd) — 
*ud)c$; £ttd) — £uct)co ; brad) — bracken; but short in S3ach — SJcutycG; ladjcrn 
iad)cit. As a rule, shortness may be expected. 

30. The division into syllables differs somewhat from the English 
ustom. Th “ Rules” § 26 show how words are divided at the end of a 
ne. The following examples will illustrate sufficiently: fja^ben, fud) tc, 
t-etyren, SBce re, ver irrett, fle irrt, SfBafsfer, ©tra pe, lo fdjen, ro ter, $tn>(}cr (but 
3 e 17), •'pc vc, Stfci ten, $iHc, tfar*\>fen, he-i 


37. Gorman orthography is now regulated by the government, and the student 
ho is to write German should provide himself with the oflicial, yiegeht unb 9Bbvtcri'cr= 
fldjntS fuv He bcutfdje yfccfytfdjvcifcung in belt pmtfnidjcn 0d)ulcn. Berlin. It is a small 
)nvcnient guide of 40 pages, with a quite full word-list. See 361 . 3. 
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THE ARTICLES. 

38 . The definite article is ter, tie, bad + the ; the indefinite 
ein, cine, ein -f one, an, a. 


The definite article declines: 



masc. 

fern. 

neuter. 

common gender. 

Sing. N. ber 

bie 

bad 

Pin. bie 

G. bed 

ber 

bed 

ber 

D. bem 

ber 

bem 

ben 

A. ben 

bie 

bad 

bie 

The indefinite article declines: 



Sing. N. cin 

cine 

cin 


G. eined 

cincr 

eined 


D. cincnt 

cincr 

cincnt 


A. cinen 

cine 

ein 



39 . The articles are unaccented. 

The definite article is the weakened demon d rati ve pronoun, whic 
has chief stress. It retains the short original forms of the same. I'll 
indefinite article is the weakened numeral fin, which also has chief sires 
To mark the demonstrative pronoun and the numeral, they are sum 
times printed spaced or with a capital letter : s )htr (Stncn ©djritt, fo tuft \ 
frei, F. 4563 ; hut (£d mx ctnntal cin tout, F. 2312. Dcr $lol)r fann flel 
(Sch.). (£d tyut rnir lang 1 fd)on n>cf), bag tef) bid) in her ©cfcllf^aft fe$\ 1 
3470-1. 

40 . Owing to their lack of accent both articles sutler apha?resis ar 
apocope, and contraction with the preceding word, most, frequently with 
preposition: bent and bad are, according to good usage, combined with tl 
following prepositions : an, auf, bet, burdj, fiir, Winter, in, fiber, um, untev, too 
ror, and pt ; e. //., am, and, aufd, tnd, umd, »om, etc. In general, contracts 
with dissyllabic prepositions are rarer in the classics, common in tl 
spoken language, which allows the contract ion of ben whether dative pli 
ral or accusative singular masculine with the above and also with othi 
prepositions. Some such are even in the classics : in = inht, F. 2429, „ 
©effel," Lessing’s Nathan, „in ©a(f," „in tfobf," »an $a<p" um conta! 
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I ( S(, e 389,5) consonants and the article is not absent, as is generally 
lained. In conversation is heard: um 9frm, von 53aume», auf’n SVclbcrn, 
it £>anbcn, ’.jnVn 9Balb. The apostrophe in auptf, iiber 1 #, etc., is not. at 
indispensable. T)cr, dative singular feminine, combines properly only 
J) \xi into \\\\\ 

11 , Attractions of the definite article, especially of the neuter, to pre- 
ing words other than prepositions are common in the spoken lan- 
igc\ e. n)if(V Surf) fjideit," „cr (mt fJdj’tf $citt flebrodjett." *99mbV$ 

vb *ui" (<<.)• „ltnb IjafVtf &‘itffcn wvlcrnt" (F. 4485). 

1. The apliiioesis of „eilt" common in the spoken language is also 
ind in the. written, / .//., „%ttarf iUlf ’um ‘Stuljl btc $itttbfd)ub 1 *(lJh.). Bold 
breviutions are these, in Cliamisso’s, war mat ’nc .ftabcnUhtujiu." The 
jpping of cm Im-Ioiv mat is not unusual : „(Eo wav mat an Atatfcr „9Iucl) 
r mat cin XUbt" ■ liii.). Notice fohtc for fo cine. The early N. H. Gt. (16tli 
ntury) cim lbr riiiem (comp. M. 11. <J. time for eiiu’me ), chin or ciit for 
ten occur still in some South German dialects. Tn M. II. U. the uphee- 
sis of “tin" is unheard of, while 1 lii^ definite article is much more 
iant, than in tin pn-smt classical language. Apocope of the same is 
ill allowable in n-rtam S. <i. dialects. 


DECLENSION OF NOUNS. 

42. 77 / err are three si j stems of Declension, the 
troui> (loin/. Old), the Weak ( Consonant , tt - Declension 
" New), and hr Mixed. 

The si rood declension (see 43, 1) has (c)c in the grhi- 
\vc (iindnlar; the i rente has (c)n in all cases, singular 
nd plural, exerjil in the nominative singular; the 
lixed has (c)3 in the genitive sing alar, (c)n in the 
h hole p/a, ml. 

' General Rules. 

43 . 1 . Feminine nouns never vary in the singular. 

2. The only case-endings are (c)$ for the genitive singular 
id (t')u for the dative plural. 

3. c in the case-suffix ought to stand in nouns ending in 

p, W, h 1 # jh 
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e is always dropped after cl, cn, cm, cr, cfyen, fein. In 
cases it -is optional. If tlie genitive singular has ed, the 
dative singular has c as a rule: £aujed, ju £aitfc. 

a. Distribution of nouns among these declensions accoi 
to gender: 

1. The bulk of feminine nouns belong to the n-declen; 
No neuters at all. 

2. To the strong declension belong mainly masculine 
neuter nouns, and a few feminines. 

3. The mixed declension includes a few masculine 
neuter nouns. 

Strong Declension. 

44 . We distinguish for practical reasons four class 
according to the formation of the plural : 

1. No sign unless it be umlaut: tad Shutter, tic SBunter; 
35atcr, tic 3Satcr. 

2. -e without umlaut: ter Sag, tic Sage; tad ^od, tic Sofc. 

3. -e with umlaut : ter @ol)n, tic ©i>l)nc ; tic itrafi, 
Jtr&ftc. 

4. -cr always with umlaut : tad Sat, tie 33iitcr ; tad $ai 
tic £aufcr. 

45 . First Class. — a. No sign: 

Sing. N. tbr ©paten tad ©ctrerbc ter ffinge 

G. ted ©patend ted ©ctvcrbcd ted Snge 

Plu. D. ten ©paten ten ©eiverben ten Sng 

All other cases singular and plural like nominative singuh 

b. With umlaut: 

Sing. N., D., A. ter gaten ter ©ruber 

G. ted gatend ted ©rubers 

Plu . N., G., A. tic giiben tic ©riiter 

D. ten giiben ten ©riiteru 
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46. To this class, which never take c in the (I. and T). 
sing., belong: 

1. Masculine and neuter nouns in -cl, ~cv, -m, -ckit, -Icin, 
-jVl, c. g., ter .v?cM, m Slitter, ter 23otnt, ter >)opfeit r tad >)iiittd)nt, 
tad .ft'intlcin, tad Slatfcl. 

2. Neuters of the form (9e-c, c. g., tad (%trcitc, bVfctnneite. 

o. The names of kindred in -er: s I>ater, SJrutcr, lodger, SRuttcr, 
'©djivaflov, ftll with umlaut. Also ter Atdfe. 

4. Certain nouns, if they take tt in the nominative singu- 
lar, as they may according to usage: ter Sclfcit, ter 33r»ntneu, ter 
Iropfett, ter 2 dreefeu (these so gem ‘rally). The following not 
so frequently in the written language: ter ftuitfr(n), ihllfc(lt), 
Sricre(u), (teanfe(n), O)cfaUc(n), (WauOc(tt), ^aitfe(n), 9lamc(n), 
0amc(tt), 2d\ite(u). 

47. 1. Sltcm (Ctem), ihotem, &ibftni, Thofam stand isolated. Tin* plural, 
if it occurs, is the -c of tlio next class, Urofamcit, f. f is more common 
than Srefame. See 501. 

2. All nouns sub I, except Tsx tcPo, Wcfa lie, and Wetanfe, were weak in 
M. 11. G., and are not yet fully established in the strong declension. 
Since usage is unsettled, they might all be put under the mixed or weak 
declension. 

48. 1. T’ e nouns of this class that take umlaut, besides the names 
of kindred in -er, are : ter $pfei 4- apple, Shfcr -I- acre, SJetcn + bottom, 
soil; ('Vatcn, thread (tie A a ten i fathoms), (fytrlcn + garden. £>afat, harbor, 
+ haven; jammer -1 hammer, Vrttcn ( r), shutter, shop (store); SRanftd, 
want- Mantel I nail, Cfcn 4 oven, stovo ; Mattel 4- saddle, ©(fyaten, harm 
(but cd i|l 2ebnte, it is too bad); 2d)ualu1 beak, iSd)tt>a<jcv brother-in-law, 
ilciicl, bird, + fowl. Two neuters take umlaut: AUcftcr 4 cloister < L. 
daustruni , and t'agcr (?), camp. 

2. Tn none of these is there any cause that could produce umlaut as in 
i and jo stems or before -ir. Umlaut lias arisen from analogy with these. 
Whiter, Gutter, fritter, $iui>tcr had umlaut already in M. II. G. This way 
of forming the plural is on the increase, because it is so convenient and 
some way of indicating the plural seems necessary. Silken, Vdqcr. etc., 
still sound objectionable, but have no worse and no better claim to cor- 
rectness than the above. 
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49. Second Class. — Plural 

-e, no umlaut. 


Sing. N.,A. .Spunt 

tic Drangfal 

taei 3al)r 

G. tea £unte$ 

ter Iraitflfal 

tetf 3aln*cv5 

D. tern #utttc 

ter Ttaitflfal 

tent 3‘h)re 

Flu. N., G., A. dilute 

Traiifffale 

3al)re 

D. £uubcn 

Xraiifffaleit 

3al)rcn 


50. To tliis class belong: 

1 . A small number of feminines in -nt$ and -faf, e. g., tie 
TraiupM, IriibjVil; tie 3injicriita, 3)ctrulmta, pi. -niffe. 

2. Many masculines; some capable; of umlaut, but without it. 

These may be considered exceptions to the third class: ter 
9lat+eel, Slar eagle, 2lrnt + arm, 33efud) visit, -f anvil, 

£ad)$ badger, tod)t, wick, ©rat 4- degree, >pa(m, blade, [-haulm, 
$uf + hoof, >>unt dog, d- hound ; £adh$ salmon, V.aut sound, 
£ud)$ -j- lynx, s ])mt + path, 9>unft + point, ®d)ut)-( shoe, Jaij -f 
day, ©toff material, + stuff; ll)ron + throne, ikrjiid), attempt., 
and a very few others. 

3. Masculines in -Iff, -(l)d), -tuff, -linff, ~(e)riD, -at, -i$, — td>t, 
e. g. f ter greimt + friend, ©ditferid) gander, Apabicl't \- hawlc, 
S>crittff }- herring, 3ltio (pi. 3ltiffe) pole-cat, junffbhff 4- youth, 

4- king, $io(d) salamander, SRoitat 4 month. 

4. Many neuters, among which monosyllabics ; those with 
the prefix ©e~; in -nitf, -jal : tv'ivj 3 ak-f year, ©cfdjenf present, 
©efftngnls (pi. — ffc) prison, ©ducffal fate. 

61. The group sub 2 is on the decrease, because we cannot tell on 
the surface; whether a noun lias umlaut or not. To avoid the difficulty, 
several nouns form very anomalous plurals : ber S3au, bic tauten instead 
of 33aue. Of 9)1 orb, pi. 9)1 orbe is rare, rather 9)lorbtbaten; of SVbnunf, pi. 
©dwttufc is rare, rather ©(fynuuffaeften ; <Sd?lncf, pi. <5(1)1 utfc is seldom used, 
since it stands in the singular after a number, c.g., brei <5d)lutf Avaunt" 
»ein. See 173. 
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52 . Third Clash. — P lural - e , with umlaut. 


Sing. N., A. 

ter ©tamnt 

tie m 

tie ©raut 

G. 

ted Stammer 

ter 

ter ©raut 

D. 

tem ©tamme 

ter 

ter ©raut 

Plu. N.. A.,G. 

©tain me 

jtut)e 

©raute 

D. 

©tarnmen 

itu()eit 

©rauten 


53 . To this class belong : 

1. The majority of strong masculine nouns, mostly monosyl- 
iabics : ter ®efan$ + song, (Mraud) use, Sail -f ball, Waft f 
guest, ©ol)it -f son, etc. 

2. A number of feminine nouns : tie 3inejft + anxiety, 

-| axe, ©anf + bench -f bank, ©run ft, heat, lust; 23ruft | 
breast, <sauft + fist, ^rucbt -\- fruit, Wand + goose, Wruft 
vault, >>ant + hand, £>aut I hide, tfluft -f cleft, s: fun ft in 
compounds as in (Siitfuitft -f- income; Sand -j- louse, V uft air, 
V lift desire, s ])tad)t -f- might, 9)iat]t + maid, servant ; SMaud 
4- mouse, 9tad)t -f night, 9tafot seam, 9tufi 1- nut, ©ait -f sow 
©dutur string, ©tatt city, 31' ant wall (of a room), 3i>uvft 
sausage, 3wtft guild ; 9(udflu$t evasion, 3lrmbruft cross-bow, 
Wcfdnvulft swelling. 

54 . Only two modern neuter nouns belong here, the last 
of which is of doubtful gender, viz.: Tad $oji raft ( 429 , 1) ; 
ter or tad t£t)or + choir, chorus. 

55. No neuters belong here really except, (). IT. (3. invri, tad s ))lcev, tic 
s lMccvc» now according to 2d (lass. Ter and bad (£ftor, borrowed from 
cliurch Latin “chorus,” has joined the group sub 2. Tad ©ecL tic s iH'tc 
because it was also ber a modern borrowed word < 1>. Tic Staote 
is more elegant. Tad SRofyr, tic $)tijl)re is not good. Besides there is tie 
SHotrc, feminine singular, the pipe, tube. 
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56. Foubth Class. — Plural -cr, always with umlaut: 


Sing . N., A. tad 9tafc 
G. ted stated 
D. tem 9tat>e 
Plu. N., G., A. Plater 

D. ten 9tatern 


3rrtum 
ted 3trtumd 
tem Srrtume 

3rrlunter 
ten S^tumcrn 


57. To this class belong: 

1. About sixty neuter monosyllables : tad 2lad (Slfcr), 33latl, 
Tad), ^ad), etc. 

2. All in -turn, whether masculine or neuter: tad .Spcqoiditm, 
ter 91eid)tum. 

3. Some masculines, viz.: ter 33Dfemid't*, Torn*, ©eift, ©oil, 
tfeib, Attaint, Drl*, .'Want, ©traud)*, 3'ormuitt, ©alb, ©unit. 

4. A few neuters, with the prefix ®c- : tad fflemads, ©nmit, 
®efd)lcd)t*, ®efld)t*, ©efpenft, ©emant*. 

58. Only neuters had this plural -er at first. Of the sixty 
sub 1, some twenty form a different plural, and usage is unset- 
tled; so do those sub 3 and 4 marked with a *. In the fol- 
lowing a distinction is made in meaning between the different 
forms of the plural: 

Sub 1, 2, 4, — 


ta? 23ant>, 

3?anfce, ties, 

banter, ribbons. 

'Eciifnifll, 

-male, monuments, 

—mater, figurative sense. 

Tiitfl, 

Tittle, things, 

Tinker, coll., r. g., girls. 

©cflcfct, 

®efid)te, visions, 

®efid)ter, faces. 

©want, 

©civante (poetic), 

©cmdnrcr (commonly). 

2 ait®, 

2 ante (poetic), 

SSnfcer (commonly). 

2tcfet, 

£id)tc, caudles (only), 

Sifter, lights. 


mase. © drift e, shields, 

©d)tftcr (sign-board). 

Stiff, 

masc. ©tifte, ])encils, 

©lifter, institutions. 

lud), 

$ud)c, kinds of cloth. 

£tid)cr, cloths, shawls. 

2Port, 

©orle, words (their mean- 

©Drier, parts of speech 
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Sub 3, — 

tier 'SRamt, Shannon, retinue, Wanner, men. 

Drt, Drten, D. and G. pi. only, Drter, places, towns. 

69. drummer occurs in the plural only. But a weak plural XrUmmern 
occurs in the classics. Singular Srumm -f thrum. „§aupten," as dative 
plural, is isolated in „\u ben $dupten." 3Rann was originally a c<m#-stem, 
*mann - (see Kluge’s Diet.). The form Waun in junfttg 3Wann is the real 
nominative plural of the cons stem, s JWcttfd) was originally neuter, being 
an adjectiv(3 O. IT. G. mennisco. 3Jlenfd)» bic 5ftcn|\i)cr, now implies a 

slur, speaking of woman = strumpet (see Kluge’s Diet.). s lBid)t in 33i)fe* 
t»id)t was also once a neuter, -f wight. See 431. 

80, In early N. II. G. many of the neuters still occur without -er. 
Jititbctf Jtiitb tt>crbcn betne Si5erf pretfen (B.). Jlinber unb fttnbcS limb (cr&atylcn) 
poit bent $olf itocf) unb feittett iccKtrcit (Sell.). 

The plural in is not elegant, (edl'cld, 3'unflfnfl, Srauend, ftrtfulciitd 
are more than collocjuial, though found in the classics. This -d is strictly 
Low German, and identical with English s. The parts of speech are 
used with 0: t>ic $ld)vb bie 3lbcrd f bic $£cnnd. 

Weak or n-Declension. 

61 . Characteristics: (c)n in the plural and also in tlio sin- 
gular of masculine, except the nominative. 

Mubc. Fein. 

Sing. N. ber 23ote Whole sing. 3utt{K 

G. bed 33otcn 

All through sing, and phi. Whole pin. 3inuV'U 

Only feminine and masculine nouns belong to this declen- 
sion. 

Lilce 3i m fl c decline all feminines, except : 1. $tuttcr and 
•£od)ter. 2. The few in -uid and — faX (see 50. 1). 3. The 

strong of the 3d class (see 53, 2). 

62 , Of the masculines belong here : 

1. All of two or more syllables ending in c, except ltdfc and 
the doubtful strong ones sub 4, 1st class (see 46 ). 
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2. Tlio following which generally do not show the c, which 
belongs to them: ter 33ar, 33aucr, ©urfd), giirft, Jinf, ©ert, CScfcll(e), 
(Sraf, £agcjtol3 # §eft, verr, $irtc, jnfaffe, s D?cnfd), SKofcr, Marv, Dd)fe, 
Prinj, prau, ©pap, ©prog, ©tetnmcp, Tt)or (fool), Sorfapr. 

3. Many nouns of foreign origin, which are difficult to tell 
from strong nouns, many of them names of persons and ani- 
mals. They generally end in -t, -nt, -ft, with the suffix -graph, 
-arch, -frat, -log(e), -item, r. (/., poc't, Santi't, Sdraett't, Patrio't, 
8lrd)itc'ft, J?ume't, plane'!, .ftonfona'nt, ©tutc'nt, Pfcanta'ft, Tclegra'pt), 
(%ogra'pl), patriaTcp, Piona'rcb, Slutofra't, Temofra't, Slfh’olo'gfe), 
Pbihdo'ge, glftrono'm, Defoito'm (polite for “ farmer ”) ; also 
Tpra'itu. 

4. Some names of nationalities in -ar, and -cr, e. g. y ter 
U'ngar, ®u[ga'r(c), Jata'r, SBaier, Pommer, staffer. 

5. The adjective used as a noun when preceded by the arti- 
cle ' see 220 ). 

Kkmauk. — An isolated form is now ,,auf l*rbcn." (frbo was cither weak or strong. 
Hut „tit (vlnvn," „mii ftmiton" are old datives plural (see 43d. 1). Notice the spelling 
.tfbniopu, pi. M'bntspuiu'ii. 


Mixed Declension. 

63. ( -lm c'rist ics : G. sing. (c)d, the whole pi. (e)tt. 

Only masculine and neuter nouns belong to this declension, 
and very few have not double forms for genitive singular and 
for the plural. The following generally belong hero: 

1. Slugc, Sett, (into, hVvatter, £cmt, Votbeer, ffllaft, IDtor, 

Panto'jfcl, ©d)mcr$, See, ©tadud, ©taat. Wad'bar, Untcrtbau, Jhttor 
sometimes retain in genitive singular the (c)n of their former 
declension. Sauer, peasant sub 62, 2 is sometimes classod hero. 

Tad $crj inflects G. ted &cr$end, D. tent $crjcn, A. tad fpcrj; 
allowing for its being a neuter, which always has nominative 
and accusative singular alike, it really comes under 1st Class, 
strong, sub 4 (see 46). <3 d)»tcr 3 rarely has ©dwterjend. Ter ©porn, 
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fcetf has taken an -it in the singular, but the old weak 

plural @pomt is still the rule, though ©poruni occurs. Jljroncn, 
borrowed in M. H. G. < Gr.-L. fhronos, is very rare. Tho 
plural of £)ortt is either Thorne (old) or generally Tunica; also 
Corner. 

The mixed declension is quite modern, and does not exist in M. H. (i. 

2. Foreign nouns in -or (o long and accented in the plural, 
short and unaccented in the singular), c. r/., ter lo'ftor, tie 
Totto'rcu, ter ^rofc'flbr, tie s 3)rofeffo'reit. Also 3ntcre'fle, 

3utvc% ©tatu't, and others. 

Colloquially one hears sometimes -n after nouns in -cl and — ev : tie $uuimern, lobsters; 
Eticiclu, boots ; but they are not to be imitated. 


Declension of Foreign Nouns. 

64. Those which are fully naturalized come under the 
declensions already treated of. It remains to speak of those 
not at all or partly naturalized, and their inflection is very 
irre'* and complicated. 

1. Those that retain their foreign inflection, t\ <j. , 3i'fatf 
Gl)rijtu$, 3efu Gbrifti; flimfa, ffllariac; s BiotUv<, pi. s DcoUi ; Gafuu,pl. 
Gafuu ; Gl)entb, pi. Gbcrubim ; Gonto, pi. Gonti ; ©acfulum, pi. 
©acfulrt; Sorb, pi. SorUvJ ; Ternpuu, pi. tempera. Their number 
is decreasing. 

2. Those which take a German plural (aiding, -cu for 
instance, and do not inflect in the singular, c. y. : tas Tranta, 
pi. Tramen ; Jbema, pi. Ibcmcn ; SnbiiH'fciium, pi. 3dtunmtat. 
Wlobutf, fRotbimiO. But these are also found with -3 in geni- 
tive singular, and then come under the mixed declension. 

3. Nouns whose foreign plural ended in -ia take -ini: 
©tiibiitm, pi. ©tubicn ; Womnaftum, pi. tftymnaften. The ending 
of the singular may have been lost, and they have -u in geni- 
tive singular, as Slboe'rb, "Partict'p, ©cmina'r, ffllinera'f, goffl'l, pi. 
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Sltverbieu, Mfilint, etc. Notice $ri'mao, 9)rima'tcn; 2Ttla$, 21t(a'n- 
ten; jltiffo, ftrifciu On the whole, there is a great deal of ir- 
regularity, and therefore freedom, in the inflection of foreign 
words. 


Declension of Proper Nouns. 

65. 1. The names of nations and peoples are inflected both 
in the singular and plural. Those in -er (except 23atcr and 
UPommcr, where -er is not suffix, denoting origin) go according 
to 1st Class (strong). All the others go according to the 
jt-deelension : ter .framfomjcr, to £amturi}to, etc., D. pi. tot 
.fcamburgern. But ter ©ad)[e, teO ©ad)fen; ter 5)reujje, teo $reu§cn, 
etc. 

% Certain geographical names (see 147), which always 
have the definite article, arc treated like any common noun, 
c.(j., lev fflbein, to JHbcititf, to gicbtclgebirge to to; to filfafl, to 
tSlfaffco; tic ©dive 13 , ter ©djweij, etc. 

3. Names of persons are uninflected if preceded by the arti- 
cle (an adjective or title between article and name makes no 
difference), e.g., to Sta rl, to itaiferfl Atari, tem grojjcn grid rid. 
If the title follows tho name, or if the name in the genitive, 
modified by an adjectives stands before the noun upon which 
it depends, then the name takes c. g. y to Stcid) Vutwiflfi to 
grommen, It* grogcit grtcDrid>3 ©enerale. 

4. Names of persons, places, and countries without an arti- 
cle take a genitive in to: (#octbr, Wort (to j iSitglaitb, (SnglantO ; 
2lmta, 21 into. But names of males ending in a sibilant, if 
inflected at all and an apostrophe is not preferred, and femi- 
nine names in e, form a genitive in -cn#,e. g., Waxen#, grnnjeno, 
®?rtricn$, ©opbiemk Surnames in a sibilant certainly prefer an 
apostrophe, a. //., 5??ufdu^ ,> Solftmardbctt, Dptb 1 2 Bcrfc, TOaup** ^ ot . 
Names of places in a sibilant are constructed with vott : tie 
Steidtffreiljelt ton fto'nfiaitj, tic 33efefHguncjcn von part'd. 
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00. A dative and an accusative in -at of names of persons are hardly 
in use now, as e. g., 'Sibillent, Woetl)cn, Atlopfioifcn. Christian feminine 
names retain them more easily than masculine, e. </. , $afi bit 3)2aricn 
flcfyu'chcn V See 08, 3. Such genitives as 3)iutterd Xob, £antcnd ©cburtdtag 
are hardly proper. 

67. Plurals of names of persons are formed in various 
ways. Tlie general rule is : -c for masculine and — c(n) for 
feminine names, e. g., £>cumd)e, 'Blaricu ; but also 33runl)ilte, 
ilifabctc* -d forms tho plural of masculines ending in a vowel 
and of feminines in -a: Simian, .Vntgod, 

08. 1. Here also belongs the plural of surnames denoting the mem 

hers of the family, formed by -d if ending in a consonant not a sibilant ; 
by — (c)il if ending in a vowel or a sibilant (occurs only in familiar lan 
gunge however), e. //., (2>tcinbviu$CN/ the Stein hr iiggos ; Sufyltiujd, the 
Suhling family ; .H'iiifd. Other endings for the; plural, generally of for- 
eign names however, are -no, -nen : Cato, (£atonc; Sctpioncn, Gttonc, and 
Dttoncn ; but tin; first It belongs to the stem of course. Compare L. 
Srif/to , Sripionis. 'Phis d was perhaps originally a 0. sing. 

2. Biblical names retain foreign inflection: (Swntjclium SRattyaci, in 3efu 
(Sbrifto, s 3Jhmae ^cimfucpung. 

o. It should bo borne in mind that the rule in the classical writers 
before Ooetho’s death is not the rule now. bossing wrote; bed Vutberd, be d 
Welaiuptpond ; Coetlio, I'ciben bed imtflcn ’hJertberd. The dative; and accusa- 
tive in -en are the rule in them, the exception now, ipaben 3ic .fiarten 
flcfcpricbcn, SiMlpetmen Qcfuept? 


DECLENSION OF THE ADJECTIVE. 

69. The adjective is inflected according to two sys- 
tems of declension ,, the Strong and, the Weak, . It is 
inflected strong when there is no limiting word, before 
it ; weak, when there is an article or demonstrative 
pronoun. It is nninjhected in the predicate. 
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1. Strong : 


mane. 

fem. 

Sing. N. gutcr 

gute 

G. guted 

gutcr 

D. gutem 

gutcr 

A. guteu 

pte 


2. Weak : 

masc. 

Sing. N. t>cr cjutc 
A. ten guteu 

All other eases, si/n/. and p/w., 


neuter. common gender 

gUtCtf Pin. N. gute 
G. gutcr 
gutem D. guteu 

gutetf A. gute 

1. neuter. 

lute baa gute 

;ute t>ae5 gute 

guteu. 


Notice that the nominative and accusative singular of the 
fcniinine and neuter forms are alike. 


70. After citt, feitt, and the possessive pronouns the adjec- 
tive is strong in the nominative singular of all genders and in 
the accusative singular of feminine and neuter, since it is like 
the nominative. The whole pi. is weak. 

NV/. N. ctn grojicr T utter, cine rote .Uirfcbe, eiit berrlidu'* Wcbidjt 

(>. cinca grofien Tid'tera, ciner roteu .Utrfd'c, cine 3 berrltd)eu We'oid)te<s 
D. cincnt grofuat Ticbter, eiiter roten Jiirfdjc, cittern berrltdjeu (%tid)tc 
A. eiiteit grojlen Ttcbtcr, eine rote itirfd)e, eiu berrlid)c3 Otoidst. 

71. Adjectives ending in -cl, -cr, — ett as a rule drop the e of these 
suffixes when inflected, sometimes however the e of the case-ending -cn, 
c.f/., ct>cl r ebler, cblc, ct>lc^ ; mager, magm, magre, magvc3 ; eigen, cigncv, eigne, 
eigne?; but beitern and tycitrcn, cblcn and ebefn. Those in -er like to retain 
both e’s: beitcrer, hotferc, bcitcrcb. Note therefore: (Sin nuigrcr £M)|e, fined 
magern or magren £)cbfcn, etc.; bev Inhere or beitre •frintmcl, boo beitorcit, fyeitven, 
or hcitcvit &inuncl$, etc. ; mein cignetf $au3, litcincd eigenen or eignen fraufed, etc. 
For f)od), beber, l)oI)c, Imbed see. 490, b. 

72. The genitive singular masculine and neuter, -cd, is now so regu- 
larly replaced by - cn, that this should perhaps appear in the paradigm. 
Though strictly according to rule, -ed lias become the exception; —cn has 
prevailed since the 17th century. Voss, Klopstock, and Grimm opposed 
it. Goethe favors it. (£in, kill, the possessive and the demonstrative 
pronouns never allow -cn for -cd; never hi lien Scanned, bicfcit $hid)cd. 
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COMPARISON OF THE ADJECTIVE 

73 . Adjectives are compared by means of the inflectional 
suffixes -er and -(c) ft, <\ (j. : 


positive. 

com punitive. 

superlative 

inng 

ginger 

iuugft 

fdwit 

fd)bncr 

fdjouft 

rcid) 

rcid)cr 

rcid)ft 


Those in -cl, -at, -cr lose this c before the comparative -cr ; 
but retain it and lose the c of -eft in the superlative, r. </., 
mager, magrer, magerft; fcuitfcl, timber, tnnfelft. c in -eft is as a 
rule retained after t, t, d, fc, 3, rd\ p, and ft, but not necessarily, 
lautcftc, gciviffcfte, fiipcftc. Wroptc alone is classical, but in 
the spoken language fiiptc, bciptf, funte, etc., are heard. „A;>od)" 
retains the former l) in the comparative bbber, and l) in ital)C 
becomes cl): mid)ft. See 490 , 3 , b. 

74 . The umlaut generally takes place, but it is very diffi- 
cult to tell when it does not. A not small number are doubt- 
ful, c. cj.y Map, gefunt, frontm, etc. No umlaut in: ). Those 
with the stem- vowel au, r. 7., lau, Man, etc. 2. Foreign ones: 
brat, nobcl, etc. 3. Participles: befud't, gewantt, etc. 4. Deriva- 
tives : ftrafbar, f*alf()aft, langfam, unglaublid), etc. 5. Sunt, Maul, 
tumpf, fal|d\ flacb, frob, bold, bolt, fabl, flar, labm, lap, loo, matt 
morfd), platt, plump, rafd), rob, runt, fanft, fat t, fcblaff, fddaitf, |*rojf, 
ftarr, (I0I3, Chaff, toll, toll, mabr, $abm, $art. 

75 . The comparative and superlative forms are declined 
just like the positive. Examples : 

(tfroperer ©pap, grbpercd or gropereit ©papetf, etc. ; ter grbpcrc 
©pap, ted gropereit ©paped, etc. ; cin grBpcrer ©pap 

,ftlarftcd SBaffer, tad flarftc ©ajfcr, cin flarftcd Laffer. 

Stlcrcr 3Rauit, ter ctlcrc Waim, cin ctlercr ®tann; citclftcr Surf*, 
ter eitetftc Suvfd), ein citclftcr Surf*. 
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§cifrcr Stinger, ter kifrcrc Stinger, citt fycifrcrer Stinger, G. cinetf 
^eifrcren ©angers, etc. ; ter fyeifcrftc ©anger. 

76. 1. Irregular Comparison. 

By the use of different stems: 

Punitive. Comparative. Superlative. 

gut -j- good heffer, adv. bap -b better beft -f best 

oiel mel)r -b more mcift -f most 

mctjrer mel)rft 

(gertttg or meitig) minter minteft 

©ut and oie( are never compared regularly. ®icl)rcr and mct)rft 
are due to double comparison. „^iel)r|V' though occurring in 
Goethe and Schiller, is not classical. SOlcbr and miittcr are really 
not adjectives, but are used adverbially and substantively. „23a{S„ 
(utel)r, very, much) is now archaic. „Tod) bap bept ilm ter Itnfc 
s 3Jtann" (Bii.). Jurbafi (onward); „bap" also means fetjr, ftarf : ,/Eaa 
madjt, er t()dt fid) bap peroor" (Sch.). „Unb mart niebt ntepr gefebn" 
(G.). ®iorgcn cin me brevet to-morrow (I will write) more. 


2. Defective and Redundant Comparison. 

a. There is a class of adjectives derived from adverbs and 
prepositions : 


Adv. or prep. 

Comparative. 

Superlative. 


(rtitper) 

dujjer 

dnfjerft 


(butter) 

blitter 

l)interft 


(tuner) 

inner 

Innerft 


(meter) 

meter (rare) 

nieterft 


(ob[cr]) 

ober 

oberft 


(uitter) 

mtter 

unterft 


(tor, fort) 

sorter 

oorterft 


For the derivation 

of these adverbs, 

sec 551, 

3. The 

superlative suffix -ft is 

5 added to the comparative. 

'Hiis is 

due to their former full 

comparison, as for 

instance. 

0. H. G. 

pos. hintaro , comp, hinlaroro , superl. hinlarost. The pres- 
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enfc comparatives tjinterc, obcrc are not even now felt as real 
comparatives ; auger lias a spurious umlaut ; „&bcrfte" and 
are colloquial ; „ttorber" comes from f ,fort/' O. H. G. 
fordar ; compare Eng. further , which has nothing to do with 
far . 

Positive. Comparative. Superlative. 

6. (mittcl) + middle mittlcr mittclft 

(d)e, conj.) (d)er, adv.) 4- ere erft -|- erst 

(lag + late) lefct -f last 

(fur) (fiivbcr, adv.) giirft (subst.)-f first 

The first compares regularly lilce an adjective in -cl . The 
positive occurs only in compounds now, and the comparative 
has the force of the positive. 

NUMERALS. 

77. Cardinals. 


ciittf, 4- one 

^iH'i unb junuqii}, 4- twenty-two 

jroei, 4- two 

brei uitb jivaiqij}, 4- twenty-threo 

tret, 4- three 

brcigi.a, 4- thirty 

»tcr, 4- four 

eiit uitt> brngitf, 4- thirty-ono 

fitnf, 4- five 

ttter$i$, 4- forty 

f ed)3, -f six 

funfeitf, funfenj, 4- fifty 

ficbett, 4- seven 

fcd'tfjifl, fcdydjh 4- sixty 

acftt, 4- eight 

jteb(en)$itf, 4- seventy 

itcun, 4- nine 

4- eighty 

3dm, 4~ ten 

nemqtfl, 4- ninety 

df, ci(f, blf, 4- eleven 

buntert (batf £mtbert), 4- a hun- 

jwdf, Jirblf, 4- twelve 

dred 

btpijclw, 4- thirteen 

(ciit) lumber t unb ciu(o), 4- a hun- 

toter$ct)n, + fourteen 

dred and one 

[unfed) it, 4- fifteen 

(cin) bunbert unb $mct, 4- a hun- 

fed)(vS)3cl)n, 4- sixteen 

dred and two 

+ twenty 

(cin) bmtbert (unb) ae^n, 4 a 

cin unb jwangtg, 4- twenty-ond 

.hundred and ten .71 

7, <>57 1 

J 
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(ciit) l)unt>ert unt> + a hundred and twenty 

(eiu) buntert ciit unt jjujaitjig, + a hundred and twenty-one 
(eiit) bunfcert ad)t unt? adfih], + a hundred and eighty-eight 
aweibuntert, + two hundred 

fcreibunfcert fecbtf unt) ficbjifl, + three hundred and seventy-six 
taufenfc (fcatf Jaufenb), -f a thousand 
(ein) iaufcnt) unD etn($), 4- a thousand and one 
(cin) tiiufmD Urct unt) fcieqig, + a thousand and forty-three 
(ein) taufent) etitbunfccrt or elfburiDcrt, + a thousand and one 
hundred 

ein taufent) adjtbmtfccrt fcrci unt) adityfl or ad)t$ct)n ^untcrt t>rei unt) 
adjtyifl, one thousand eight hundred and eighty- three 
fcrci(mal) bunfcert taufent, -4- three hundred thousand 
elite 9)iiUttf'it, -f- a million 
eine SJiittia'rfce, a thousand millions 
einc 33i((io'n, -f- a billion 


78. Inflection. 

Fully inflected are only cintf, twei, trei, as follows : 


Maac. 

Pom. 

Neuter. 

N. cuter 

eittc 

eitt(c)o 

G. cittetf 

finer 

etite^, when used substantively. 

N. ein 

einc 

ein, like the indefinite article 
when used attributively. 

mx cuter tern'*? $tt .£cr$en flittfl" (Ch.) ; „ein$ m\ beifcen," one 
“ two things. 

N. $tvci 

G. jwetcr 

D. stueien A. jmei 

N. brei 

G. breier 

D. fcreiett A. fcrei 


79. Older inflections were masc. went, fern. $n>0. droet, the neuter, 
has crowded out the masculine and feminine forms, which may still 
be found in the older modern classics, and still in use in the S G. 
dialects. 2Ba$ jtneieu reefct ift, ift bretott ut enflc. Durdj wder fleugeit SJfomfc 
tt>trb aflemfatd bit SBa^r^ctt funb (F., I. 3013). dwemfcic mit mlr iiberfufcren 
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.... (Uh.). 3tt>0 $ofcn c i n c d £ud)b, cut from the same cloth. „firoo 

3uti0fern in ben bcjlen Sateen" (Gellort). The plurals jlvcic and breic are in 
analogy with the strong noun and adjective declensions From 4-12 
the e in the plural represents O. II. GL i when they were /-stems, fiinfe < 
fimji. The only other case in which these numbers are inflected is the 
dative plural (in -cn): auf alien ifieren frieefyen, aUc Slicre von fid) ftmfni; mit 
0cd)fcn faljrcu; ju ®reien. Btveier, jweien are according to the adjective 
inflection. 


80. Ordinals. 


The ordinals are formed from the cardinals by adding -te 
to the numbers from 2-19, and -ftc from 20 on. 


(ter) erjle, + first 
jroeite, + second 
britte, + third 
bierte, + fourth 
fflnfte, + fifth 


fecfyle, + sixth 
j>d)b'l)ute, -f- sixteenth 
$man.fi$fte, -|- twentieth 
tyunbertftc, -f hundredth 
taufenbfte, -\- thousandth 


Their inflection is that of adjectives; jmeiter, ter jmeite, fin 
jweiter; G. einetf jmciten. See 438, 1. 
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81. Personal Pronouns. 


Special forms for gender in tlio 


Common gender. 


singular. 


I. 

li. 

III. 


III. 




Reflexive. 

Masc. 

Fern. 

Neuter. 

Sing. N. id) 

bu 


cr 

fie 

c* 

G. nteiiter 

beiner 

feitter 

feiner 

tfyrer 

feiner 

(mein) 

(bein) 

(fein) 

(fein) 


(fein, a) 

D. mir 

bir 

m 

iljm 

% 

i^m 

, A. mid) 

bic 

fid) 

iisn 

fie 

a 

Plu. N. mir 

il)r 

— 


fie 


G. unfer 

euer 

— 


ifercr 


(unfrer) 

(eurer) 





D. und 

eud ) 

fiefc 


ttjncn 


A. mtd 

eud) 

ficb 


fie 
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The first and second persons and the plural of the third 
person are of common gender. The singular of the third 
person has a form for each gender. 

82. In the genitive singular the longer forms in -cr are 

common; the others are now archaic and poetic, e. g., 
meiimicfyt" (the flower). „3d) tenfe Tcitt/' etc. (G.). The length- 
ened forms carer, unfrer are not yet sanctioned, though common 
in the spoken language, and, esj^ecially carer, not very rare in 
the classics, e. y., „(2Gic cr) Pci Safe! Surer fcll'ft nid)t ad)tet" (Sell.). 
„Tamt fcetarf c$ uitfcrcr nid)t„ (Sell.). The genitive singular neu- 
ter „C3" occurs still in certain constructions, generally called 
an accusative: „(ir feat ctf feincit $ct)I tap . . . (Sch.). 3d) Mn 

miitc. ittmmt mid) Shutter. (See 183, 199, 2.) 

83. Reflexive Pronouns. 

For the first and second persons the personal pronouns 
serve as such, r. r/., id) fiirdtfc mid), u>tr frcucit un$, flu* fd)cut cud). 
For the tliird person the forms are made up of the personal 
and the old reflexive pronouns : 


Maec. and neuter. Fem. Common gender. 

Sing. G. joiner (ibrer, pers. pron.) Pin. (il)rcr, pers. pron. ) 

D., A. fid) fid) fid) 

84. The reciprocal pronoun has no special form; as such 
ire used ttittf, cud, ftd), cittantcr, meaning “each other,” “one 
another.” Ex.: jl'r fddaifl cud). v h'ir fd)dtcn cittantcr nid)t. 

The Possessive Pronouns. 

85. The possessive i^ronouns are: mein -f my; tcin + thy; 
font, his, its; il)r, her; wnfer + our; cucr -f your; tl)r, their; 3fyr, 
your; ter rncinc -f mine ; ter tcittc + thine, etc.; ter metttige -f 
mine; ter tcini^c -f thine, etc. 

They are inflected like adjectives (see 69j ; but mein, tcin, 
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fein, ii nfcr, cucr, ibr, like the indefinite article (see 38), in which 
the nominative singular masculine and the* nominative and act- 
ciMfilivc singular neuter arc nninllected, <:. <j. : 


Sing. N., A. 
G. 
D. 


Neuter. 

mein I ud) 
mcinctf Xucfyctf 
mcinem Xucbc 


Feminine. 

brine 9lid'te 
Seiner 9licbte 
teincr ‘Dlicbte 


Phi. N., A. mctitc Judder 
(}. mi'iuev liidjcr 
D. mciiten Jndjern 


brine 9tid)teu 
teiner 9lid)tcn 
tetnen 9lid)tcu 


For the declension of ter mcine, ter nteinifle, see the weak 
adjective, 69, 2. The rest stand uninflcctcd used predica- 

tively and when they follow tile noun (now archaic), e. r/., 
mein ift, ba$ ift tcin tint lvacf teiit ift, tad ift mein (B.). Tu 
baft tat Jperje mein fo pan} penommen ein (Song). 

86. Kucr, (hive, Seiner, Seine nrt: oflcn abbreviated into (Sid., Sr., Se. : Se. WajcflSt, 
Cfii'. ‘il'eM^eboren. ’'iforo ik archaic, e. </., v U)vl' 6'naben. It iH an imitation of the old 
G. h*vo (nee 89). 11 does not occur before the seventeenth century. Tt stands for niiis- 
cnline and feminine sing. and pi. in idles: jbro (9mtbcn, (ShnillfllJ* £>ltri1)lrtltll)t. 

87. The possessive pronouns form certain compounds with Wfitcn, 
balbcitf nuKnif and glcidjm. K\. : mcinctrpc^ciG iljrcni'cflcn, ntcinctklbcit, ibrefl- 
(\lciciu'u, cuvcyJvdcutcn. The compounds with U'C^oi and bat ben are really 
D. pin. mcincit WCiien, beinen halbcn. After it sprang up the excrescent t i- 
mcincntli'fticn, bcincntf>iU'Cn» current, in tin* sixteenth century. These became 
the now classical meinctiucflcn, beinctlialben, though tlio longest forms are 
still beard ; also ntcintbalbcn, even ineiittttyalbciu occur, but they are not 
good. 3)icinctroi(lcn < mcincnttx>ittcn < ntetnefflotUcn are original accusatives, 
e. (j ., um nictncn Unllcn = for my sake. 

The origin of ibredflleichcn, etc., is not so clear. ©Ictd'cn is without 
'doubt the adj(*ctive used as a noun and governing a preceding genitive, 
which was at first the genitive of the personal pronoun and became later 
the possessive pronoun agreeing with (ilcicfycn (M. II. (1. sine gelichrn). 
But whence 3? Ts it the genitive sign -c$ in compound nouns, 
brief, 9Ritta$idjhm&c, which was looked upon as a mere connective? (See 
618, 2.) In M. H. (J. was a (Jen. mines, dines , which with miner , stood for 
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min, almost exclusively before selbes. But beinedgleid)en is not old enough 
to connect with M. II. (i. dines selbes. 

Other compounds with the possessive, like metncdteild# mcinerfeitd (see 
552), are clearly genitives. 

Demonstrative Pronouns. 

88 . Those are : 1. ter, tic, bad + the, that ; 2. btefer, biefe, 
biffed + this ; inter, jenc, jetted, tliat, + yon. The first, when 
used with the noun, differs only in accent and not in declen- 
sion from the article (see 39). When used substantively 
(without the noun) it declines : 


Masc. 

Fern. 

Neuter. 

Common gender. 

Sing. N. ber 

bie 

bad 

Pin. tie 

G. beffett 

bcrcti 

tcffcn 

term 

bed 

ber 

Sci) 

berer (ber) 

D. bent 

ber 

tent 

betteu 

A. ten 

tic 

tons 

bie 

89. The spelling of 

„bC|V' for 

„bed" is unwarranted. It implies that 


it is an abbreviation of „bc|‘fctV' which it is i»< t 

wDcro" is tho O. II. (1. form retained in certain phrases, as in bero 
©twbcit. 2>cmtmu\jeu, ball'ctt, etc., are forms like mctnctwcitcn, etc., hut 
rarely lose the n before t. For their explanation see 87. 



Mafic. 

Fein. 

Neuter. 

90. 

biefer 

btefe 

biefed and bied + this 


jettcr 

jene 

jetted -f yon, that 


These are declined like strong adjectives, and stand adjec- 
tively and substantively: btefe $cbcr, btefed Jiittcttfaft, inter Sauttt. 
3cned bort ijt mein 53ud). 

91 Another group of demonstrative pronouns, sometimes 
called “ determinative,” consists of : 


Mane. 

Fem. 

Neuter. 

berieitigc 

bteientge 

badjenige, the, that 

bcrfdbc 

biefeffe 

badfelbe, the same 

bcrfclbige 

biefelbtgc 

badfelbige, the same 

fel6er, fclfcjl (uninflected), felhi^cr 

fclbige 

felbiged, the same 

fbld}(er) 

fold)(e) 

fofd)(ed), -f such 
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1. The inflection of the first three is that of t ,Ux u and a 
weak adjective, e. g. y bcrjcnige, tcdjfntgcn, tcntjcm^en, etc. Their 
composition is apparent. -i$ is the usual adjective suffix (see 

525, 1). 

In the 16th century bcr is still separated from fclb-, jcn-» and earlier 
the latter were even declined strung, ter jencr, bent felbcnt, but they soon 
followed the n declension. ,,'Dcv icne," from which wberjenige" developed, 
becomes obsolete in the 17th century. ,/£>erfclbigc" < «berfclbc.". Accent : 
bc'rjcitige, but bcrfc'lbc. 

2. ©dber is a stereotyped form like Oollfv, and fdbft is a geni- 
tive singular of fdb, M. H. (I. srfhes. The excrescent t appears 
first in the 13 th century. 

3. ©old) is inflected like any adjective, even with -m in the 
genitive singular, e.g., fold)enfalld, fold)eu (Waubcud. It may bo 
uninflected, always if followed by fin and generally if followed 
by another adjective. An apostrophe after fold) is uncalled 
for. ©old) dn Plaint, fold) fd)bne 33lumni. liiuc foldjc 33flfi?igung 
famt id) nid)t ber^effen. 3lld cr folded fat) .... (B.). 

92. Interrogative Pronouns. 

3Bcr + who; load what; iodd)er -}- which; load fitr fin, 
what sort of. 

1. declines : 

Ma«c. and fern. Neuter. 

N. loer load 

G. loeffen, loed loeffen, loed 

D. loem 

A. locn load 

2Bfp or loefd: loed as beffen : bed. Sec 89. Tlio gen it ive lengthened 
by -cn like bed > beffen was not yet established in the 16th century 
!h3ed is now archaic, except in compounds, e. f/., locdfyolb, loedloc$en. For 
loeffcnttyalbcn, see beffent-, bercutfjal&cn, 87, 89. 

2. SQBcId) -f which, what, declines strong. Before „dn w it is 
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always, and before an adjective it is often left uninflectcd, 
also in poetry when used adjectively: 2Md) ©etummcl 0trajjeit 
auf! (Sell.). 3field) cut @eful)t (F. 1011). SSelctyer SKamt war ed '< 

3. 2Bad fur, wad fiir cut, wliat, what kind of. „iiin" alone is 
inflected like the indefinite article if used adjectively; like a 
strong adjective if used substantively: „3Bad fiir 'Serge, wad fiir 
SCiifleu .... tremteit uitd tenn nod) ‘i“ (Le.). 3fiad fiir ciu 33aum 
ift tad 2Bad fiir Dintc ift tied ? 

93. Relative Pronouns. 

1. Dcr, tic, tad, which, -f that, who, declines like the demon- 
strative, but the genitive plural is never tern* : Seiner fiegte nod' 
ter nid)t geftritten t)at (Bo.). 

2. 2BeId)cr, wcld)c, wcldjed, + which, who, that, always declines 
strong: Dad 33 ud), wdd)cd id) gclefeu babe. 

3. 3Bcr, -f- who, whoever. The inflection is the same as that 
of the interrogative: SBcr Cd (aud)) fei, whoever it be. 

4. 3Bad, -f- what, whatsoever. The inflection is the same as 
that of the interrogative : 2Gad cr (aud)) fageit mag, no matter 
what he says. 

Indefinite Pronouns and Indefinite Numerals. 

94. 2lntcrcr, antcre, antcred, + other, different : ter antcre, 
tic antcre, tad antcrc, tic antcrcn* Declined like any adjective, 
used substantively and adjectively. 

95. fitter, cine, cined, 4- one, the numeral with its deriva- 
tives fein, none, and eintge, generally only plural “some.” 

(Sin- is always strongly inflected and stands only substan- 
tively. Standing adjectively it is declined like the indefinite 
article (see 39). With del art. : ter cine, tic cinen. 

item is inflected like the indefinite article, but stanr * ^ 
substantively is declined feiner, feitte, fcin(e)d ; itchier wh 
SWcifter gefcorm (Prov.). 
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96. (Etlid)-, some ; ctmatf, anything ; mcr, anybody ; watf, any- 
thing, something; liu'frf)- some, any; ci nig-, some. 

©tHd)- and meld)- are always inflected strong. The singular 
of etltd) is rare, having the force of “ tolerable,” “some”: mit 
ctltcfecm Grfolge, with some success. 

97. Compounds with jc: Jeter, every, each; Jcglicb, Jctmefccr 
( = Jeter) stand adjcctively and substantively; Jctermann, every- 
body; Jemant), anybody; niemanb, nobody. 

3e^cr ; Jcglid)-, Jebrocber, each, every, are declined like strong 
adjectives. 3ci]Ifd) and jet merer are not common now ; they 
have the same meaning. 3ch'rntann lias only a genitive singu- 
lar in 3cntant and ntcmanb decline : N. Jemant, G. jcmnnb(c)tf, 
1). jcmanbcm, -ben, A. jcmaubcit. 

If jebcr, jcgltd), jebwcber are preceded by the indef. art., they 
are declined like any adjective preceded by Clip e. g. cm Jebcr, 
cilice jebcn, cincm Jebcn, ciiicu Jebcn. 

The accusative and dative arc N. H. G., taken from the 
adjective inflection. Though the classics are full of these 
cases, the best usage for the spoken language favors no case- 
ending for accusative and dative. 

98. s JJtan, one, any one. It is only nominative. The other 
cases are made up from ein- or n?ir. 9Ran is old spelling for 

from which in M. H. G. it was not distinguished. Its 
corresponding possessive is fciit ; 9Jtan glaubt ibm tiid)t. s JJian 
faun feinen cigcnen 3topf ntd)t effen (rrov.). 

99. 9?id)ttf, nothing', allows of no further inflection. It is 
itself the genitive of M. H. G. mid — ni-wiltl and nlo-trikt. 
'Compare Eng. naught — na-wiht. -Micfjtd, the genitive, 
stands for the emphatic combination ni/itvs trihl, “not a 
thing” — gar nid)tv?* 

3u nid)tc, mit ntd)ten, “ not at all,” show still that nid)t was 
once a noun fully inflected: 23cffcr ft m* trim \Mp (Prov ). 
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100 . As indefinite numerals it is customary to classify 
all 4- all; bribe + both; bribes 4- each or either; ganj, whole; 
lauter, “ nothing but; ” maitd) 4- many; mel)r 4- more; metyrere, 
several; bic meifiett 4- most, the majority; Me metyrficn ( = bie 
meiftcn) ; cut paar, a few, lit. “ a pair; '* fdmtlidjc, all, altogether; 
tad iibrtge, tie itbrigeit, the rest; t>iel, much, many; tucttig, little, 
few; cin ivcnig, a little; gcnug 4- enough. 

Of these, all, ganj, wand), Uici, luciitg may stand uninflected. 
Otherwise they are inflected like adjectives: Sid 0tcinc galf$ 
nut ivcnig ©rut (Uh.). (*)ait 3 !Dcirtfd)lani> lag in ©djmad) tmb 
©d)utcr$ (Mosen). X>au gau^c £)eutfd)lanb foil co fein (Arndt). 

tauter, mefyr, ein paar, cin ivcnig, genug are indeclinable. 

7, €>57 

CONJUGATION. 

101 . The verb varies for person and number; for tense 
(present and preterit) and mood (indicative and subjunctive). 
From tho present stem are formed the imperative and the 
noun-forms of the verb, viz. , the infinitive, present participle 
with the gerundive, and the past participle in -(c)t. Accord- 
ing to the formation of the preterit we distinguish two great 
systems of conjugations, the “ strong 9 and the “ weak The 
strong verbs form the preterit by substituting a different stem- 
vowel from that of the present, e.g. y geben — gab, trageit — trug; 
the weak, by adding -(c) tc to the stem, e. g., Ivbcit — lobte, 
glaubcn — glaubtc. 

102 . The infinitive, the preterit, and the past participle 
arc generally given as the “ principal parts ” of a verb. The 
infinitive represents tho forms with the present stern. Know- 
ing the preterit or the past participle, one can tell whether a 
verb is weak or strong. If the preterit ends in — (c)te the past 
participle ends in -(e)t ; if the preterit is strong, the past par- 
ticiple ends in -cn, e. g fagcit, (agtc, gefagt; faugcit, fug, gefogert. 
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The infinitive and the past participle help form the compound 
tenses. 

103. The following paradigms show the various inflections: 


WEAK. 

PRESENT. PRETERIT. 


STRONG*. 


PRESENT. 


PRETERIT. 


Ind. 

Subj. 

Ind. and subj. 

Ind. 

Subj. 

Ind. 

Subj. 

id} lobe 

lobe 

lobte 

fingc 


fang 

fangc 

ht lobft 

lobejl 

lobtejl 


flngcfl 

fangfl 

fangeji 

er lobt 

lobe 

lobte 

fiiijjt 

(Inge 

fang 

fange 

nnr Men 

loben 

lobten 

fingen 

fhtgeit 

fangen 

fangen 

i()r Mt 

lobet 

lobtet 

(Ingt 

finget 

fanflt 

fanget 

fte Men 

loben 

lobten 

fingen 

ffngen 

fangen 

fangen 


Imp. 

Inf. 


Imp. 


Inf. 

2. .s' 7 . lobe (tu) 

loben 

2. sg. 

(?iig(t) (tu) fingcit. 


1. pi 

2. pi 


Men rctr 
( M(e)t (il)r) 
( Men ®ie 


Pres, part., 
Gerundive. 
lobenD 
Past part,. 
gelobt 


1. pi. ffitgcit nnr 

2. pi. I OW 

l ftitgen (Si e 


Pres, part., 
Gerundive. 

(indent) 
Past part 

gefungen 


104. The personal suffixes are: 

Sg. 1. p. -e, except for strong preterit. 

2. p. -(Of* f° r both tenses and moods. 

3. p. -(e)t for the present indicative. In the pres. subj. 

and in the pret. ind. and subj. the 3. p. is like 
the first. 

PL 1. p. -(On for both tenses and moods. 

2. p. -(e)t for both tenses and moods ; also for the im- 

perative. 

3. p. -(On f° r both tenses and moods. 

The retention or rejection of the thematic or connecting vowel -c- in treated later. 

See 118 . 

105. Imperative. The 2. p. sg. ends in -e in all verbs 
excepting those strong ones that have the interchange of 
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c — i or e — tc in the 2. and 3. p. sg. pros, ind., e. g. f Zx am, fc^aite, 
bete, Hite, grate, l)cbe, but jpricb, frijt, nimnt. 

106 . Infinitive. It always ends in -eti except in those 
weak verbs in which it is preceded by -cf, -cr : ivanbeltt, 
anutrem ; also in fein, tl)un, which are non-thematic verbs. 
See 449 , 2. 

107 . Participles. The present part, and the gerundive 
always end in — ent : l) off cub, bclfcnb, cin Siebenbcr, citt $it beioeifcntcr 
®ajt, a proposition to be demonstrated. They arc declined 
like adjectives. 

The past participle is formed by the prefix gc-, and the suf- 
fix -(c) t for weak verbs, the suffix — cit for strong ones: liebeit — 
geltebf, Mdttcrn — geblattert, tragen — getragcit, futgcit — gcfmtgctu 

108 . (he- does not stand: 

1. Before Ih'ifu'tt, la ffen, feben, Mfeit, ter ncn(?), fctnrn (?), bbrett, 
when an infinitive depends upon them in a compound tense: 
M) M'c il)it geben l)cijjeit, fontmeit faffett, fagen t)bren. For lenten 
and lebven, gelcvnt and gclcbrt are better usage. 

2. In fclie preterit-present verbs (= modal auxiliaries, see 
134 ) which form similar past participles, viz., ton nett, Mir fen, 
niogcn, tmiffett, folleit, toollett. Wait l)at tad twite Ziex nid)t fangen 
fbmtett. See 113 . 

3. In the past participles of verbs having inseparable pre- 
fixes, ('. g., oerlrtffcit, entfagt, beteeft, getaebt, except freffen < wr -|- 
effeit and verbs in which b and g are no longer felt to be the 
prefixes be and gc (sec 543 ), <\g., gefreffeit, gcbficbcn < Meibcit, 
gcglaubt; geg(id)ett < glcidjcit. See gcgcffcti, 128 . 

4. In verbs with the foreign ending — i'eren, e. g., inarfdjtemi — 
marfdjiert ; probierett — probicrh Even when these are com- 
pounded with separable Germanic prefixes, they take no gc- : 
autfmarfdjicrt, ctnftubiert. 

5. Shorten < toertett never takes gc-, when it is an auxiliary 
in the passive voice, e. y ., (Sr iff gelobt tvorben. 
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Compound Tenses. 

109 . These are formed by means of the auxiliary verbs 
fein, mcrtctt ; the last in the future active and the whole 

passive; Klt'flt and fein in the active voice. As a matter of con - 
venience the simple tenses of these auxiliaries are given hero. 

110 . 


PRESENT. 

PRETERIT. 

PRESENT. 

PRETERIT. 

bid. 

Subj. 

Irul. 

Subj. 

bid. 

Subj. 

Lid. 

Subj. 

id) babe 

babe 

batte 

battc 

bin 

fei 

tvar 

tv are 

tu i)aft 

babeft 

batteft 

batteft 

bift 

feieft 

tvarft 

tvareft 

er bat • 

bate 

Kith 

batte 

iff 

fei 

tvar 

tviire 

tvir l)abe it 

babett 

Kitten 

batten 

fint 

feiett 

tvarett 

tvarcit 

ibr baft 

babet 

Kittct 

bdttet 

feiD 

feiet 

tv a vet 

tvaret 

fie tyabcn 

baten 

Kitten 

batten 

fint 

feiett 

tvarcit 

tviiren 


Imperative. 
2. $</. babe (tit) 

1 . pi. Itflbcn tvir 

2. pi. | 

( l)rtben ©ie 


Inf 

baben 

2.W/. 

Pres, part., 

!./>/. 

gerund. 

babent 

2. pi. 

Past part. 

gebabt 



Imperative. Inf 

fei (tu) feiti 

fein; tvir Pres. part. 

j Kit (tin-) H’ ient 

( feint ©ie raHt l mrt - 

flctvejeit 


PRESENT. 


PRETERIT. 


Tad. 

Subj. 

Lid. 

id) iverte 

tverte 

tvart, tvurte 

tit tvirft 

tverteft 

tv art ft, tvurbeft 

er tvirt 

iverte 

tvart, tvurte 

tvir tverten 

tverten 

tvurtett 

ibr tvertet 

tvertet 

auirtet 

fie tverten 

tverten 

tvurtett 


tiitbj. Imperative. 

tviirte 2. sg. iverte (tu) 

tviirtcfi 1 .pi. tverten ivir 

tviirte g »[ j lvevtct (^ r ) 

tviirttn * I auTteit ©ic 

auirtet Inf tverten 

tviirtnt Pres. part, j lvertcut 

Genual. t 

Past part. tvOl’tCit 


111 . 1 . $aben has contracted forms for the 2. and 3. pore, sing.: W 


< hast < /tabes t ; t)Ut < hat < lmbet. The pret. has undergone the same 
contractions : f)attc < hate < habele , etc. The pret, subj. has umlaut due 
to tlic influence of strong and pret.-pres. verbs. In dialect the old con- 
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tracted forms with d, prevailing through the whole present, are still 
heard. In M. 11. G. haben as auxiliary has the contracted forms ; as an 
independent verb, the un contracted. 

2. SBcrbeit is a regular strong verb of the 3. class. It is the only verb 
that has retained the two pret. vowels, generally the vowel of the sing, 
prevailing over that of the plural. SSarb is more common as independent 
verb ; ttutrbe, as auxiliary. In elevated style n>arb is preferable. 

112 . The Perfect is formed with the present of haben or fciit 
and the past participle, e. g., id) l)abe getragen, I have borne; id) 
bin gcfabreit, subj. id) fei gefabren, I have ridden. Perfect Infini- 
tive: g dragon baben, gefafyr en fciit, to have carried , ridden. 

The Pluperfect is formed with the preterit of Ijabcn or [fit t; id) 
l)attc gdragen, subj. id) l)attc gdragen, I had borne; id) war gefal)ren, 
subj. id) mu gefat)rcn, 1 had ridden. 

113. The past participles without gc- accompanied by an infinitive 
(see 108, 1, 2), the modal auxiliaries and weak verbs which followed 
their analogy, form such tenses as these : 3d) babe ibn geben Ijctpcit, I have 
ordered him to leave. 0ic baben cineit trKecf ntacben laffett* you have had a 
ooat made or ordered a coat to be made. T)cr Jfnabe bat tie Pcftion nid)t 
lernen fbnnen, the boy has not been able to learn the lesson. (£r bat nuv 
fagen bbren, he has only heard it said. £)er 9tad)bar bat ben ©ettlcr arrcticren 
laffcn tnoUen (or roollcn arretieren laffnt), my neighbor wanted to have the 
beggar arrested. 

114 . The Future ind. and subj. is formed with the present 
of werbett and the infinitive, e. g., id) merbe tragcit, id) trerbe fallen, 
I shall carry, ride. 

The Future Perfect is formed with tho present of tverten and 
the perfect infinitive, e. g., id) mertc gdragen baben, id) tvcrfcc 
gefabren fciit, I shall have carried, ridden. 

115 . The first Conditional is formed with the preterit 
subj. of tnerben and the infinitive, e. g. y id) tviirbc tragcit or 
fabren, I should carry or ride. 

The second or perfect Conditional is formed with the pre- 
terit subj. of trerten and the perfect infinitive : id wit rbc gdragen 
baben or gefabren fcln, I should have carried or ridden. 
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Passive Voice. 


116 . The passive voice is formed by ivcrbnt except in the 
impcr. The tense of the auxiliary with the past participle 
of the verb forms the corresponding passive tense, ffiorben 
forms its compound tenses with fetn and ivcrt'cn. 


Present : id) roerbe fldobt, I am praised, am being praised. 
Preterit : id) Voart) or wurbe flelobt, 1 was praised. 

Perfect : id) bin gelobt Norton, I have been praised. 
Pluperfect : id) Nflr gefobt ftorbeit, I had been praised 
Future : id) werbe gefo&t wcrbcit, I shall be praised. 

Future perfect : id) werbe gclobt Norbcn frill, I shall have been 
praised. 

1. Conditional : id) tourbe $elobt Ncrfcnt, I should be praised. 

2. or Conditional perfect : id) roiirre gdobt Norton feiii, 1 

should have been praised. 

Imperative : fei (&u) getobt, bo (thou) praised. 

feit (it>r) l be (you) praised, 
feint 8io golobt ) 

Infinitive : golol't Norton, to be praised. 

$e(obt worsen join, to have been praised. 


Weak Conjugation. 

117 . The weak conjugation forms the principal parts by 
suffixing -tc or — ete in the preterit* loktt, lotto, rotten, rottctc; by 
prefixing go- and suffixing -t or -ct in the past participle: 
gelobt, gerettet. For the simple tenses seo 103 , for the com- 
pound, 112 - 115 . 

? 

1. Verbs of this conjugation arc with few exceptions derivative verbs, and most of 
them can be recognized as such by certain marks of derivation, such as suffixes (-eltt, 
-ern, -tgen, -teren, -jen, -fdjen) or umlaut. (But there are a few strong verbs with 
umlaut; Ifigen, trfigen, geMren, etc.). 

118# 1. The connecting vowel always stands before t, whether per- 

sonal suffix (3. p. sg. and 2. p. pi.) or in the participle and preterit, if the 
stem ends in b or t (ty); if the stem ends in m and it/ preceded by another 
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consonant which is not m or it, e.g., cr rebet, t£r mclbet, ttrir ttaltctcn, fletroflct, 
ct atmcte, id) jeirfjnctc. 

Those in m and it have lost an c before these consonants. Compare them with their 
nouns ; MU’ lit, ^cic^cn. Those in n are often treated like those in cl, ev, to which they 
really belong (see sub !i) : jri$cnte, reunite. But these forms arc not elegant. 

2. The connecting vowel stands in the 2. p. sg. present ind. also after 
stems in f, fd). ft, ff, .v lb besides the stem-endings sub 1, e.g., bu rcbc|b 
walk ft, fd)mad)tc|b red)uc|b reifeft, ftfdjcft, fpa{te|h faffejb nnbntcff, beiklh flufecfl. 

3. Verbs in -cht and -cm randy show the connecting vowel c, e. r/., id) 
Itanbclte, cr banbclt, <jeldd)clb n>ir wanberten. In the 1. p. sg. present ind. and 
subj., in thi 1 imperative 2. p. sg. they generally lose their own c, e. gr.,id) 
wanblc, wanbre, frfjmcirtde (bu). 

4. In solemn diction and in poetry any verb may retain the connecting 

vowel. On the other hand, the poet, and the people take many liberties 
in the omission of it (sub 1 and 2). For instance, T)ad ltcuc &aud i|1 au foe 
ridjft (Uh.). <Seib mir bcfrciinb'tc Scftarcn ! (Sell.). Web'll bu bon eincm 

ber ba lebet? (id.). (%;truftct feib mir, cb(c$mn! Wcflriijit ifor, fd)ottc T>amcn 
(0.). See F. 3216, 3557. In fact though such full forms as bu ft fd' eft, 
rafcfl, faffefl, putte|b etc., are written, one generally hears bu ftfdtt, raft, fa|it, 
plttd, etc. This applies also to strong verbs, e. <}., bu Wdfdn, ftofit, reifd. 

5. The present subj. nearly always shows full forms, but the preterit 
ind. and subj. have coincided : baft bu Itcbcft, il)r lie bet; baft id) liebte, rebetc. 


Irregular Weak Verbs. 

119. There are two groups of these verbs. One has a dif- 
ference of vowel which looks like ablaut, the other has besides 
different vowels also a change in consonants. 

1 . The steins show mt or nt : 

Inf. Pret.ind. Subj. Past participle. 

breititcit bremnte brennte gebrannt 

fenfcat fanttc fenbete flefaitbt 

Here belong bremten, + burn ; fertnen, to be acquainted 
with, -f ken; m'mtni, 4- name; rrmtfn, 4- run; fenten, 4- send; 
toenten, to turn, 4- wend, went. The last two have also a pre- 
terit ind. jenbete, wenbete. 
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Tim stems show nf, ttg. Here belong : 


Inf. 

Prct, ind. 

Subj. 

Past participle. 

fcenfen 

tad) tc 

tiicbte 

getad't 

ritnfen 

) tcuditc (oiiud'te) 

fccudjtc 

getrud)t 


1 tiinfic 

tiinFte 

getunff 

bringen 

trad'tc 

braebte 

gcbrad)t 


Strong Conjugation. 

120 . Strong verbs must have different stem-vowels in the 
preterit and present, since in this way difference of tense is 
expressed. But the vowel of the past participle may coincide 
with that of the present, as in gebcit, flab, gegcbcit v, fabren, fubr, 
gefabvcit vi, balteit, biclt, gel)a(tcn vu; or with that of the preterit, 
as in beipen, tip, gebtffnt i, bicgeit, bog, gebogen n, glimmeit, glomm, 
geglomntcu vrn. The past participle ends in -cn, and lias the 
prefix gc-, <\ g geftoblen, gerufen. For sim])le tenses see 103 . 

121 . The personal suffixes are the same as in we. ‘lit verbs. 
Compare liebte, liebtcft, Itcbte, etc.; fat), fal)ft, fab, etc. Tlie imper- 
ative 2. p. sg. has no ending when the present ind. lias inter- 
change of e-i, ic, e.g.y id) berge, bu Mrgft, cr birgt; imp. birg; broken 
— brief'; cffen — ip. This interchange of c- i, ic occurs in ms, 
iv, v; in verbs which do not have it there is no difference of 
stem-vowel in the imperative and the present, c. <j . , batten — 
haft ; fdmummeu — fdjivtmm. But often c is added in analogy 
with weak verbs, always when the verb is either strong or 
weak, r. g., rilfcn — ntfe vu ; fdjtageit — feblage vi ; always mebe, 
bcivegc, cmnige vm. In the last group there is of course no 
interchange of e-i, e. </., tu beivcgft, cr bnoegt. Wlien the stem 
ends in t, -tet in the 3. p. sg. is contracted to single t, if the 
stem-vowel changes. M. II. Gf. gilLcf > (jilCf > gift. & g., 
gclten — er gift; feebten — er ftebt ; raten, rat; but reitet, fdjneitet. 
Special mention is made of these peculiarities under each 
class and verb. The preterit subj. always has umlaut and 
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the 1. and 3. p. sg. end in c, e. g., id) fall, bu fa|jt, cr fat), etc. ; 
but trf) fdlu', lu [iilH’ft, cr fiit)c. 

The verbs are best classified according to the ablaut-series. 
(See 393.) 

122. I. Class. Ablaut : ci i, ie i, if. 

1. Division : ei i i. 

The stem ends in jj (jjf), f, d), t, J-t. 

Examples: t'cifjcn, tip, flcbiffcn ; fdjtcifcn, fd)(iff, gefebtiffett ; febreiten, 
febritt, gefebritteu ; ircidicn, and), gaddii'ii ; Icitcn, liti, gdittrn. 

The following’ verbs belong here : bcijkn, -p bite ; Mcicfycn (intrans.), 4- 
bleach, but also weak, always when trans. ; fid) kfleipot, to apply one’s 
self; gieiepen, to be 4- like, strong since the 17th century, in the sense of 
4- liken it is still weak, a N. 11. G. distinction, M. H. G. only weak; 
glcifktt, 1- glitter, nothing to do with the rare gleifen < gelilisen, to 
deceive, or cntglcifcn, to run oil* the track < Oiclcifc, track ; glciten, 4- glide ; 
greifen, to seize, 4- gripe ; greinen, -4- grin, rare and generally weak, grinfett, 
its derivative, has taken its place ; hi fen, to quarrel, is strong or weak, < 
L. G. ; fnetfen, to pinch, L. G. > N. 11. G. ; frcifd)nt and freipen, to scream, 
are related, both weak and strong, not II. <3.; Icibcn, to suffer, -p loathe ; 
pfeifen, to whistle, p pipe < L. pipare ; reipcit, to tear, 4- write, draw;, 
rciten, -I- ride on horseback; fcfjletcfjen, to sneak ( 4 - slick and sleek); 
frf)teifen, to grind, -p slip, weak in the sense of “ to drag, raze”; fd)U’ipen, 
4- slit, split ; [d)met|len, 4- smite, throw ; fifyneibctt, to cut ; filgdten, to stride ; 
fpleipcn, 4- split, L. and M. 0. ; |lretil)cn, to wipe, cross, 4- strike, etc., with 
very varying meanings ; jlreitcn, to strive ; n>ciif)cn, to yield ; compare 
twitf), 4- weak, wicker ; weak, it means to soak, soften. 

2. Division : ct ie ie. 

Examples: flebeikn, flebicl), flfbifkn ; reikn, rict», $erickn. 

Here belong: blctbcit, to remain (4- leave); gebeifyett, to thrive, the part, 
lias a doublet, gebiefynt, thriven, gebiegen, solid, pure ; lei^cn, to borrow, 4- 
lend ; nteiben, to avoid ; preifen, 4 to praise, strong only since the 15th cen- 
tury, < ^)rcid < M. H. G. prls < 0. Fr. prts < L. prUium , analogous to 
Fr. pri8cr ; reibett, to rub ( 4- rive) ; fikibett, to separate ; firemen, 4- shine; 
fi^retbenf to write ( + sbrive) ; fd)rcien, to scream (?) ; fdjwctgcn, to be silent, 
weak in the sense of “to still a child”; fpeten, to spit, 4- spew; ffeigen, 
to climb; treiben, 4- to drive; rocifcn, to point out, in the 16th century 
still weak; jetyett# to accuse (4- indict). 
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123. Notice the interchange of b-t in the first division, e.g. y fdjneibcn, fdjuttl, 
gefcpniiteu ; but not in the second, viz., meiben, mieb, gemteben ; jetton, fdjiob, gcf^letcn. 
(See 416.) When the stein ends in ft or f, the 2. p. s g. present ind. is heard merely as 
ending in ft, whether spelt so or not. The full form -eft stands only in elevated diction, 
e.g. y fcu fdpnciftt, beiftt, befldftt bid) ; bu meifeft and wifi, bu pveifeft and preift. (See 118, 
4.) Notice also the doubling of t and f in fdgeiten, fdjvitt ; ftveiten, ftritt; fdjkifi’ii, fdjliff, 
etc. 

124. II. Class. Ablaut : te (ii, au) S, o 3, 3. 

1. Division : if (mi) o o. 

The stem ends in p ((f), tf), f, P-t. 

Kxamph's : flirfini, flop, jiofloffeii ; trirfrit, trojf, getrofffn. 

Here belong: perbrieften, to disgust, vox; flieftcn, I flow (+ fluid.) ; 
giejicn, to pour ; fricibcn, + to crouch, creep (V) ; gen i often, to enjoy; ricchnt, 
to smell, + reek ; fcpicHcit, I to shoot. ; fdjlicfen, to slip, rare, supplanted 
hy its derivative fcMiipfen; |VMie|?cib to close, lock; fpriejicn, -p to sprout ; 
tricfcih + to drip ; jaufcit, to drink (of animals); ftcbcttr see index. 

2. Division : if, ii, au o o. 

Examples: flifgen, flog, gcflogcn ; triigeit, trog, iictro^en ; faugeti, 

m, 

Here belong : 1. In ie : Mcgcn, to bend ; bictcih to offer, f to bid ; 
fUcgcn, 1- to fly ; flictynb l- to floe ; fricrcit, -p to freeze ; fliebnh f to 
cleave, split ; fipicbcm + to shove ; fiicbcih to scatter ; bcrlicreih -P to lose; 
$iel)cn ((Pih gc(ogcit)), to draw. 

2. In ii ; turen (fiefen), -f to choose ; lugen, + lie ; triigen, to deceive. 

:{. In au : faugett, + to suck ; fdjnauben (fipntekn), to snort, L. and M.O.; 
feprauben, to screw ( p ?), L. <h > late M. II. (I. 

2., 3. pers. sg. pres, show archaic forms sometimes in cu : fleuftt, freudjt, ffeuqt. (See 
406.) Of those in au only faufcit has nmlanl, viz., f&ufft, flkuft. The stein ending in ft, 
the 2. p. sg. maybe bu fdjteftt, genioftl. Notice the interchange of f)-g in deften, jog, 
^gejogeu, but l) is silent. (See 416.) Notice also the doubling of f : faufen, foff, eta. 

125. m. Class. Ablaut : e, i d u, o* 

1. Division : i a it. 

The stem ends in n + cons. (£, g, !). 

Examples : binten, taut, gebunfcf tt ; fprittgen, fprattg, gefpruttgen. 
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Here belong : biitbctt, 4- to bind ; bingcn, to liiro, originally and still at 
times weak, the isolated weak past part, bebingt is a regular adjective ; 
bviugen, to penetrate ; ftnbcn, 4- to find ; gclingcn, to be successful ; Hingcn r 
to be heard, resound ; ringen, to struggle, 4- wring ; fd)tubcu, 4- to skin, 
pret. fdiuitb; frf)Ungctb to twine, + sling, it also has the force of the now 
lost fddinben, to swallow; fd)n.>inben, to disappear; jVbnnngcn, + to swing , 
ffngcib 1- to sing ; ft n ten# 4- to sink ; fpringen# i to spring ; |lmfcn, 4 to 
stink; trtnfcn# + to drink ; hnnbcit, 4-to wind ; smingen, to force. 

2. Division : i 5 o. 

The stem ends in mm and tut. 

Examples : fplmtnt, fpaitn, subj. fpiimtc and jpomie, gcfpojiiini; 
Hfyvimmni, fifyinintm, fdjanimme and fdjroBmme, flcfrinvomiitcu. 

Here belong: beginnen, 4 to begin; rumen, to flow, i- run; ftmten, to 
think; fdjmimmett, 4- to swim; fpinnen# 4 to spin ; geroinnen, 4 to win. 

2. Division : f-i d 0 . 

The stem ends in l, r + cons, except trejefyen. 

Examples : l)dfm (feilft), l)rtlf (tuilfe, l)filfc), fldjolfcn ; werfm 
(mirft), roarf (mtirfc), flemorfen. 

Here belong: bergett, to hide, -l bury, burrow; bcr{len, 4- to burst; 
brcfdjen, 4 - to thrash ; gcltcn# to be worth, pass for ; twlfcu, 4 - to help ; fctyclten, 
4 - to scold; jlerben, to die ( 4 - starve); wrberbt'tt, to spoil (intrans.) ; Vfr- 
berben (weak), to corrupt ; merben, to enlist, woo ; nnrben, to become, + 
wortli (see 110); werfetb to throw ( 4 warp). 

126. Notice the double preterits subj. (See 464, 3.) Sub 2, rinnen never has 
„r&ttnc." The 3. division has generally and better it, because you cannot tell ,,I)rtlfe" 
from „I)rtfe" by ear. Tvcf^cn and berjtcn, once belonging to the next class, have 
h'iikbc — braise, barjte — borfh*. 

The 2. and 3. l>. sg. present itul. have i instead of 0 . (See 403.) As to the suffix, 
berflen has hi birft, birfteft, cr luvft ; gotten, hi giitft (pronounced gitft), cr gilt; werben, bu 
roirft, cr toivb; fd>ettcu like gotten. 

127. IV. Class. Ablaut : ii,e,e — i, if 5 5, 6. 

The stem contains l, r, lit after or before tbe root-vowel. 

Examples: brcckn (t'rtcfoft), trad) (trade), gcbroctyen; ftcl)lcn 

(fticljlft), ftal)l (ftal)le, (totjlc), fleftoblen. 
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Here belong : bretf'cii, + to break ; geburen. + to bear, bring forth ; 
befefyfen, to command ; empfctylcn, to recommend ; crfctyrccfcit (cvkbvaf), to be 
frightened; ncjntcn# to take, 4- nim ; fprcrf)cn, to speak ; |lcdu'U, 4 to stick, 
stab ; ftcplcn, 4 to steal ; trcffcn (traf), to hit ; fontntcn, fant, gcfommcit, 4- to 
come. (See 489, 1.) 

3?cfof;Icii and empfe$tcn belonged to the III. (’lass, and have double subjunctives, 
before — bcfalge, etc. So has ftclgcn, ftitylc — fhW;lc. The umlaut in acb&vcn is only 
graphic for c < 0 . Those in -61 and gebaven have if in 2. and 3. p. sg. present ind. : 
cmpfictytt, flebiert. The rest have i : tviffft, fpvicpft; cu tbmnijl, cv louimt are quite common, 
but not elegant. 

128 . V. Class. Ablaut: i, c, c — i, ic a c, e. 

The stem ends in any sound but a liquid. 

1. Division: e,£ — i, ic a ?, ?. 

Examples : flcbcn (fliebft, flibft), flab (fldbc), flCflcbnt. 

Here belong: often# 4 eat; freffen, 4- eat (said of animals) ; geben, 4- 
give ; genefen, to recover; gcfcbelicn, 1<> happen ; Icfcn, to read ; meffen, 1 to 
measure, 4 nude ; feben, -I to see ; trctcib 4- to tread ; vergeffen, 4 to for- 
get ; (roefen) war, gewefen, to he, \ was. 

2. Division : t, ic d c, e. 

Here belong: bitten, bat, Qcbctcn, to ask, 4- hid; liegen, lag, gclcgcn, + to 
lie ; ftpcit, jafh gefeffen, 4- to sit. 

The form of tlic 2. and 3. persons sg. of the present ind. of verbs ending in |j is -fit; 
of those in f is ft for both persons : bu, cv ijjt, vergijit, fvifit ; bu, cv tie jit. ltut flenefen, bit, 
cr genefi, has no ic, probably because ejenieft would have coincided with flcniefit < cjcntcficn, 
genoft, n. ; tu fipoft may be contracted > fifcft, pronounced merely „fut." Tin: participle 
of effen, viz., gegcffeu, has eje- twice, because geefjen was contracted into geffeu very early. 
This is now colloquial. (See F. 2838, ‘1115.) Notice bu trittft, cv tritt ; bu bilteft, cv bittet. 

129 . VI. Class. Ablaut : d, d-d u d, d. 

The stem-vowel is short before more than one consonant. 


Example: bacfcn / (bdcf(l) / buf(bufc), gebaefen. 

Here belong : baefen, 4- to bake, in N. G. generally weak ; faf>rci\ to ride, 
4- fare ; graben, to dig; laben, to invite, and laben, 4- load ; labctt (strong), 
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+ to load, and laben (weak), to invite, have been confounded since early 
N. II. 0.; they are of different origin ; fityaffen (fctyuf), to create (weak, “to 
work ”) ; fdjlagctt, to strike, -4- slay ; tragen, to carry ; njiutyfeit, to grow, + 
wax ; tvafdjett, + to wash ; (flefyen), fiunb, flanb (jlimbc, ffdnbc), gcflanbcn, + to 
stand, flunb is still common in S. G. 

Here belonged also formerly : tyebett (tyel'ftyr tyttf>, gcbobctt, to raise, + 
heave; [tyntfrcit (fctywcrp), fc^tvur — fctywor# gcfctyworeit, + to swear. ftragcn 
(frdg|I), fnig (but never gefragen), u to ask,” are frequently heard ; also jagcit 
fjiiVji}), jug, “ to chase.” Tlio forms are still frowned upon by gram- 
marians because they are “wrong,” but the people use them just the 
same. 

In the 2. ami 3. p. present iml. a is the rule excepting fetyaffen, fdjaffft, which is under 
the influence of the weak verb. Notice bit ami cv mftctyft, bu rcu\fd)ft (pronounced unMcfyt). 
Isolated participles : gcmafylcn, ground ; matyleu is now weak, matylcn, matyltc, gcmatylt, 
to grind ; ertyaben, lofty, < ertyeben, erfyoben. 

130. VII. Class. Characteristic is ic in the preterit, 
which is no ablaut, while the past participle always has the 
vowel of the infinitive. 

For convenience we make two groups. 

1. Division. The seeming ablaut is : d, d ic d, d. 

a before more than one consonant, ic = short i before -mp 
Examples: fangen (ffingfl), peng, grfangen; katen (brdtft, briit), 
brief, getraten. 

Here belong : Mafcn, 4- blow, -I- blare (?) ; braten, to roast, fry ; fallen 
(pel), + to fall ; fattgen (rarer fatyen),, to <;atcli ; (getyen), gtettg, gegangen, -t go, 
went, gone ; tyaltcn, + to hold ; tyangeit, + to bang ; laffcn, h to let, cause ; 
ratett/ to advise ; fd)lafnt, + to sleep. 

Umlaut is the rule in the 2. and 3. p. present ind. Notice bu rAlft, er vat ; bu, cr Haft ; 
bn tyMtft (pronounced „tyalft")» cr fyMt; bu l&ffcft or Du, cr lafd. TJie umlaut in this whole 
class is late ; in later M. II. G. they have it rarely. The “ Rules ” prefer the spelling 
t to ic, viz., tying, fing, ging. 

131. 2. Division : an, ei, 5, ii ie au, ei, o, u. 

Here belong : tyauen, (b < ft>), getyauen, + to hew ; laufeitr lief, gclflufen, 
to run, + leap; tyeijten, tytc(b getyetjicn, to call, command, -t- hightj flofien 
(fliep)# to kick, thrust ; rufen (rief), to call. 
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Only flofjcn and generally taufen take the umlaut : bu, cr pjjt; bit ISufjt. 

©djeiben, once of this class, has gone into i; „gcljtefjen," according to i, is some- 
times heard, but must still be rejected as incorrect. Of this class there are a groat 
many isolated participles of verbs that have changed conjugation, e. </., befdgiteu, 
mode t (but bei^ieben, “ordered”) ; gefdjrotcn, rough-ground ; gefaljen, salt ; gcfpaltcu, 
“ split ” ; gercalflctt, rolled, etc. gfufen, ruffe, gcruft is not correct. 

132. VIII. Class. Characteristic is o in the preterit and 
past participle, long or short according to the following con- 
sonants. 

The verbs belonging hero arc stragglers from all the oilier ablaut 
series. There must be therefore a number that .are still afloat, ; that is, 
according to the usage of the period in which they are taken, they be- 
long to their regular class or to this. Present usage in the spoken lan- 
guage always favors 0 — 0 , c.g., fdjworen, fdjwor, gefd)n>orcn, vi ; brefefyen, 
brefd), gcbroftfycm hi ; 1 )ebcn, t)ol\ gefyoben, vi, which have been assigned by us, 
however, to their proper classes, ihigen, 11, and triigen, II, have sprung 
from Itcgeit and triegen under the influence of the nouns Viigc, % rug. They 
might be classed here ; as also fiiren, n, for fiefen ; compare the noun 
tf'ur( fiirft), elector. 

133. The vowels of the present may be c, i, a, ii, 0. 

Tho ablaut is most frequently c o u. 

We count here : bcUctt (befit, MHt), to bark, m ; fcd)tcn (jtcfytjl, ftdd), + to 
fight, iv, in; flatten (flid)tjl, pronounced flid)fl, fUdg), to braid, iv, in; 
pflegctt, to carry on, undertake, v, iv, in tho sense of “ to be accustomed,'’ 
“ to care for,” always weak ; rnclfcn (mclft and mtlft), + to milk 111 ; quclfcn 
(quiflt), to swell, gush , hi ; frf)cHen (fdullt archaic), generally fdbalfcit the weak 
verb, “to resound,” weak = to cause to resound, ring, in; fcfjmcljca 
(fdjjmilsfb fd)mil$t)f + to melt, in ; fdjiveffen (fd)ttufh), -h to swell, in ; n>cbc* 
(webfl), strong and weak, 4- to weave, v; betvegen (bcrocgfl), to induce, 
weak = to move, v ; glimmctt, to glow, in, 2 ; flimmen, -f to climb, in, 2 ; 
gdren (gdrt), to ferment, also weak, iv ; errodgcit (emdgfl), to consider ; n?dgm 
or roiegen (if ic, n), n>dg|l, roiegff, + to weigh (—tod gen, ttriegen, -roegen are in 
M. II. G. the same word, v) ; rdd)cn (rdc^t), + to wreak, sometimes lias rod), 
geroefyen, but is generally weak, iv ; erlofdjeib intrans., to die out (of a flarno), 
(crlifdjcjl, erlifdjt), but trans. lofdjcit, to extinguish, in ; ocrtoirreit^ to confuse, 
hi, is generally weak, but has an isolated participle, ucrworreit = intricate, 
complicated; fdjeren (fd)ier|b fd)iert) + shear, iv, is sometimes wear.. 
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I. The Preterit-Present Verbs. 

134 . To this group belong the modal auxiliaries and totffcn. 
They are originally strong verbs, whose preterits are used as 
presents. New preterits, past participles, and infinitives wero 
formed weak. The infinitives, the present plural, and the new 
strong participle have the same vowel, sometimes with an 
irregular umlaut : fihincn (inf.), tiur fimitcit, fbmtcit (past part.). 
The different vowels of the present in the sg. and pi. iveijj, 
iuifft'Ji ; the snbjunet., with umlaut, niftfl, min]C; the lack of t in 
the 3. p. sg., cr nmg, are still traces of their strong conjugation. 
The weak preterit was formed without connecting vowel, and 
has umlaut in the subjunctive : mogm, mocbtc, mbcfetc, gcmcd)t. 
(See 119 , 2, and 454 , 3.) The strong participle in -m stands 
in the compound tenses, when an infinitive depends upon the 
auxiliary: id) babe |d)reibcn mfijjcn, but id) l>abe jemufit. An im- 
perative, the meaning permitting, is made up from the 
subjunctive, e.g., wolle, mofle. 


135 . 1 . ffiiffctt, i, to know, -f to wit (wot, he wist). 


Inf. 

triffen 


Pret. ind. Subj. Participles. 

unifjte unifjte j 

( gewupt 


The pres. ind. inflects: id) tt'cijj, til treift, cr tceip, ii'ir tmffcu, tt)r 
wi|f(c)t, ftc wijfen, Subj. : id) iuiffc, tmffcft, reiffc, etc. Imp. : wiffe, 
rniffet, wijfen <aie. 

2. Tiiirfcit, hi, to be permitted. 


Inf. Pres. sg. Pret. ind. Subj. 

biirfen tarf turfte turfte 


Pres. ind. : tarf, tarfji, tarf, tiirfen, fciirft, tiirfen. 
biirfefl, tiirfe, etc. 


Past part. 

| geburft 
( tiirfen 
Subj.: burfe, 
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3. ^bmtnt, hi, to bo able, -f can. 

Inf. Pres. sg. Pret. ind. Subj. 

Format fann Formic Formic 

Pres, ind, : farm, fannft, Farm, format, etc. Subj. 
r ame, etc. Imp. : fbrrrte, fbitnl, Format 0ie. 

4. 9Jtojjai, v, iv, to be able, -|- may. 

Inf. Pres. sg. Pret,. ind. Snbj. 

irtbjjcrt mail module titbd)lc 

Just like Format. 

5. 0o Hat, iv, -f- shall. 

Inf. Prep. sg. Pret. ind. and subj. 

foil at foil follle 

Pres, ind.: foil, fotlfl, foil, follat, etc. 


Past part. 

j ijcfoimt 
( Format 
Fbttttc, Fbttrtcfl, 

Past part. 

( flC lit 0(1)1 
( mbijat 


Past part. 

( flcfollt 
I follat 


This is almost entirely weak now, Tins vowel-dilFerenee in the pres. 
Lvtf been levelled away, Uomp. Eng. shall, should. 

*). . VI, -f must. 


In v . Pres. sg. Pret. ind. Subj. 

lmiffo” mug tttuglc rntigle 
Pres. ind. . mug, mugt, mug. Subj. : mitffe, etc. 


Past, part. 

flaring! 

miiffat 


This too is ilmost entirely weak. 


7. dollar, i, 4 - will. 

Inf. Pres. sg. Subj. Ind. and subj. Pret. Past part. 

loo lien mill too lie roolltc -j 

( mollat 

Pres. ind. : mill, mi lift, mill, rooUcrt, ivolll, mollcrt. (Sec 472 , 2.) 

II. The verbs flel)U, 4- to go, ft cl) it, |- to stand, l()uu, 
4- to do. 
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136. 1. ©e$(e)it. 

Pres. ind. : id) gek, Du grfjfl, cr gel)*, \viv gclm, i^r ge()t, fie getyn . 
Subj.: id) gefye, tu gel)eft, er gei;e / etc. 

Imp. sg. : gel); pi., gcl)t, gebett Sie. Part.: gel)cttb. 

Pret. ind.: id) gintg. Subj. : id) gicngc. 

Part.: gegangen. According to vii ; from a stem “gang” 

2. ®tcl)(e)n. 

Pres, ind.: id) ftct)c, tu ftcbft, cr ftcl)t, roir ftcbn, il)r ftet)t ; ftc ftct)n. 
Subj. : id) ftek, tu ft cl) eft, cr ftd)C, etc. 

Imp. sg. : fleb; j)l., field, ftckn Sic. Part.: fkl)cnh 

Pret. ind. : id) flant (ftuiiD) . Subj.: ftdnte (ftiintc). 

Pari.: geftanten. According to vi ; from a stem “ stand” 

3. I()un. 

I’lvs. ind. : id) tl)ue, tu tlpift, er tl)iit, loir Hunt, ibr tlmt, fie Hunt. 
Subj. : id) time, tm t()iieft, er tl)uc, loir tljuit, ibr tl)ut, fie tl)ucn. 

Imp. sg.: tl)u; pi., tt)ut, tt)un 8ic. Part.: tl)uent>. 

Pret. ind. : id) tl)at, hi tbatft, cr tt>it, nur tl)aten, il)r tljatet, fie 
tl)ateu. Subj.: id) Unite, tu tl)iiteft, er tljdte, etc. 

Part.: gettyan. 

The full forms with c of these three verbs an; not used in the indica- 
tive. The l) is merely graphic, and is not pronounced, e. g. y id) Qfoc is not 
QC-l;Cr hut or ge'e. 

137. Tlio compound verbs are not inflected differently from 
the simple verbs. Notice the position of the separable prefix, 
and ge- in separable compound verbs: id) febreibe an, fd)rieb ait; 
imp. fdjvcibc (ru) an, id) babe angefd)riebcn, id) werbe cutfdjretbcn. 
The separable prefix stands apart from the verb in the simple 
tenses (pres, and pret.), but only in main clauses; ge-, $u- stand 
between prefix and verb, angcfd)ricbcn, anjufdjrciben. Ex.: 3d) 
fdjrcibc, fd)ricb ten Sricf ab, but n?d()reitt id) ten Svief abfd)rieb 
(dependent clause). In inseparable compounds notice the 
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participle has no jjf : id) twfkljc, wrftoiit, bate scrftanteit, werbe 
»er|W)ii. (Sec 108 , 3.) 

1. Notice a class of inseparable compounds derived from compound 
nouns. These have flc. They can be easily recognized by the chief 
stress falling on (lie first element: batf gru'bfliicf, verb frit'fjlluifnt, fniljfhicflc, 
<jefritjflurft» to breakfast; ber ffia'tfdjlag, verb ra'tfrf)lii(ieit, ratf^lngtc, gcratfcbfagt, 
to take council. 

138 . Additional examples of verb inflections. 

1. Strong presents with the second persons sing, and pi. of 
the imperative. 

a . ftreiten, strive, I. ; id) ftreite, bu ftreiteft, cr ftreitet, adr fircitrn, 
i()v ftreitet, ftc ftreiten ; ftreite, flrcitct. 

b. bitten, ask, V. ; id) bitte, bu bitteft, cr bittet, adr bitten, il)r 
bittet, ftc bitten ; bitte, bittet. 

c. tragen, carry, VI.; id) trage, bu triigft, er triigt, adr tragen, 
i()v traget, ftc tragen ; trage, traget. 

(I raten, advise, VII.; id) rate, bu vat ft, cr rat, adr raten, it)v 
ratet, fie raten ; rate, ratet. 

2. Reflexive verb : fid) fe()nen, to long. 

a. Present: id) felpic mid), bu felpift bid), cr fel)nt fid), adr fclptcn 
nub, if)r fe()nt end), fie fet)nen fid). 

b . Perfect • id) l)abe mid) gefet>nt, bit baft bid) gefebnt, er bat fid) 
gefebnt, ndr Ijabcn uno gefebnt, il)v l)abt cud) gefe()nt, fie tyaben ftd) 
flefebnt. 

3. Separable compound and reflexive verb : fid) aitmelbcn, 
announce one's self. 

a. Present: id) mclbc mid) an, bu mclbeft bid) an, er melbet fid) 
:.mij nidr mefbeit und an, i()r melbet curb an, fie melbeit ftd) an. 

b . Perfect: id) fyabc mid) angentelbet, bu t>aft bid) angcmelbet, 

bat fid) angentelbet, adr l)aben un$ angentelbet, it)r l)abt cud) 

; jngemelbet, fie babeit pd) angentelbet. 
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SYNTAX. 

139 . For practical reasons we divide the Syntax jnto 
Special and General Syntax. 

The Special treats of the function of the word, inflected or 
uninflccted, in a sentence. 

The General treats of the combination of words into a 
sentence, of the word-order, and of the combination of 
clauses into a compound sentence. 

It is of course difficult to keep these two divisions separate, as in fact all the differ, 
ent branches of grammar. Thus the separation of inflection and function, of phonol- 
ogy and inflection, of word-formation and syntax is a violent one. The division into 
special and general syntax is the custom of French grammarians, who have succeeded 
best in freeing their grammatical system from the strait-jacket of Latin and Greek 
grammars. 


SPECIAL SYNTAX. 

The parts of speech are treated here in the same order as they are in the Accidence. 

Syntax of the Article. 

140. The use of the demonstrative pronoun ns definite article is 
much older than that of the numeral „ein" as indefinite article. 

was used where tlio definite article could not stand ; hence the plural of 
ein 3Ramt is still Wnner. In O. IT. G. the article is still lacking ; its use 
spread in M. II. (!„ so that now it is almost a necessity. 

Some General Cases of Absence of the Article. 

141 . Proper names, names of materials always when pre- 
ceded by nouns expressing quantity and measure, have no 
■-article. Ex. : ©oettjc crrcid'tc ein fcofek Sifter. Stiller ftorb »er* 
ff|altniama{jtfl jump Ski ifl reciter ak ©ok. gin $funb 3ucfer. 

142 . No noun preceded by a genitive can take an article: 

Denfend $at>en if \ jerriffen (F. 1748). Dev alien ©otter bunt 

wimmel (G.). 
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143 . There is no article before nouns (connected by itiif , 
ID cl it, nod) or unconnected) in certain set and adverbial phrases; 
in an enumeration of objects belonging to the same class or 
genus. Ex. : (%Ic uni) 03ut. Apattd uni Ajof. 9M (35ott flit* Mnu\ 
uni Batcrlanl. 3n 0aud uni 33raud. ©inn uni $erfhtnl »crHcr^ 
id) fd)tcr (F. 2504). 9tid)t irlifd) tfl led Sljoren Jraitf nod) ©pcifc 
(F. 301). 0oH id) mit ffirfffcl, Wh'ijjet, Seler fdbretbcit ? (F. 1732). 
Ural)ue, ©rojimuttcr, flutter uni 3ltnl in lumpfer ©tube beifantmen futl 
(Schwab). 3u Si fd>, au 33ette, $attd an $aus, ©tcin auf ©teitt, nad) 
Often, j}en ©itlett, ion 9lorlcu (but notice im Often, hit ©tilen, etc. 

144 . All pronouns exclude the article, except fold), maud), 
loeld), load fiir, which allow an indefinite article after them, and 
al((e), which allows the definite article after it; <\ g. : 28ad foil 
all ler ©dpiterj uni Sufi (G.). Seld) citt flcfdjiiftig 2>olf eilt cin uni 
aud (id.). 50ad fiir eitt Sanldmamt tuft In, 3%**? (Sell.). 

145 . An abstract noun, and any noun denoting profession, 

rank, position have no article in the predicate after neuter 
verbs; e. g. : 9>t)Uoftc't,lcr flmtj 9tatur ift, bringt aud) lew SReoptolc'm 
( ut fritter 91aittr loiclcr juriid (Le.). ipeifje Sttagiftcr; bctftc doctor 
gar (F. 3G0). (3d)) bin ©ollat, fomnte tticntald tinder (Sch.), 

Eng., I am a soldier. 

140. 1. In technical phrases some nouns and adjectives used as 

such take no article: <5cfyrctkr tiefed, the writer of this ; Allayer, plaintiff ; 
SAcfitjttcr; Wcbadjtcr ; DHgcd; ^olflcnbed, etc. In headings: Uekr Slnmut ttnb 
SiMtvbc (Sch.). (Eafudlelge, ftlcxicndlclrc. 

2. In folk-lore and folk-songs : fRotfappd)cn f Little Red Riding-hood ; 
<5rt)nmiuttd)cn. Alnak fprad): id) breeze biep. SRodlctn fprad): id) |lcd)c bid) (G.). 
£l)itrd)en fnarrt. SJhtudlein pfeift. 

Article with Proper Nouns. 

147 . The rule is: no article before proper nouns just as 
in English. 

1. Names of persons may take an article when the bearer is 
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well known and his name has become a common noun; to ex- 
press familiarity and intimacy, also contempt; to mark gender 
and case more clearly (this applies also to names of places 
and countries) ; when the author’s or artist’s name is used for 
his work; before names of planets, of ships, of the characters 
of a play, of titles of books taken from a person. Ex. : (Sin 
^Baffyimitoit, ter 3Belfc, tie Dtfimen. Schiller’s Tell and Wallen- 
stein, Goethe’s Gotz and Lessing’s M. von Barnhelm are full 
of examples of the second use (familiarity, etc.). Tic Sufic tec* 
©ofrates. 5Bar*td) tent Jcrtinant gewefen, was Dctavio mir mar . , . 
(Sch.). V dpt fid) nemten ten ^Balienftein (Sch.) (contempt). 
Tcvrient fpiclte ten ‘Jlatljan. ®iciit Sreunt l)at ten CSorot terfauft 
(painting by Corot). Ter .^eifulea ift befd)dti^t. 

2. Names of countries and provinces which are not neuter 
take the definite article. Most of these are feminine and a 
few masculine, viz., compounds : ter ®rei$$att, Slbcinejan, ter 
Suntflau; also ter ( + the Hague) ; ter, tat ISlfajb Femi- 
nines in -ei : tic Tiirfci', 2Ballad)ci' ; in -an : tie s ))Mtau, tie 
©etterau; in -mar!: tie 9tcumarf, tie Dftmarf ; tic fiaufty, tie 
®d)mei 3 , tie jtrimm, tie £evante, tie ^Pfafy. Some neuters in • lant: 
ta$ Siofltlant, tat JOcnttlant, tie Wieterlantc, pi. 

3. Name of oceans, lakes, straits, rivers, mountains, and 
forests always have the definite article, c. <y., ta$ SKittel nicer, tie 
Dftfce, ter 33otcufee, ter 33elt, ter ©unt, ter 9U)cin, tie Ttntau, ter 
ftaq, ter ©peffart, tie 9lipcn f ter ©djwarjwalt, 

4. Names of the seasons, months, days of the week, of the 
streets of a city: „Tcr SBintcr ift eiit (£l)rcnmamF (Claudius). 
3m 3flituar, tc$ ©onntaijtf, auf or in ter ^aiferftrage, int Sriiblimp 

148. Appellatives have an article as in English: tic Sljranc 

i quilit, tie Srte fyat mid) mieter (F. 784). For exceptions see 

141-146. 

149. Abstract nouns have no article when they denoto a 
Characteristic or state of mind: 9J?ut jeiget aud) ter SWamchicf ; 
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@el)orfam ift ted fil)rifteit ®d}mucf (Sell.), Smite war in Jroja’d 
©alien (id.) Strict ift c wig jnufdjcu ^ijt uitt* s 2(rgwol)it (id.). But 
wlieu they denote an act or motion they arc treated as appel- 
latives. They may also take the article that has generalizing 
force, e. g. y Ter $ot tjl ter Siinten <Solt (B.). Tic ©abl Hr 
nod) frei (Sch.). Tic dtunjl ift lattg mil furj ift uttfer Seben (F. 
558 - 9 ). Tic 8etfd)aft l)orMd) wol)l, aUriit mir fet)lt ter Wlaube 
(F. 755 ). Tad war cm todutp ! (Sch. ). 

150. Names of materials have the generalizing article, 
which denotes the whole kind or substance, or an article that 
singles out a certain kind or quantity, e. g., Ter ©eiu erfreut 
ted s ))tcufcben ©er$ (B.). Tad (Mb ift foftbar. Tie £tetnfoble ift 
fd)marj otev braun. Without article: ©ilbcr unt Wo It bate id) nid)t 
(B.). ©lut ift gejleffen (Sch.). Sajj mir ten beften ©ed>er ©cind in 
parent ©olte reid)en (G.). 

151. Collective nouns take an article except when taken 
in a partitive sense: ©ad rennt tad ©olf ? (Sell.). ©eit tabinten 
war nod) tad Sufioolt (id.), ©ir fyaben ^u|looll unt 9teiterei (id.). 

152. All classes of nouns qualified by an adjective, by a 
genitive, by a relative clause, etc., take an article in the singu- 
lar, excepting names of materials and nouns in the vocative, in 
the predicate or in certain adverbial phrases. The plural has 
the definite article or none. Ex. : Ter Heine ®ott ter ©elt bleibt 
field oon gleicfyem ®d)lag (F. 281). Ter @ott, ter gtfen wacbfen 
(ie^ . . . (Arndt). Tie ©auptftatt oon ftranfrei*. But (<3ie) 
fpraefyen (ant oo(( boben Stand nnt Wefitbled (G.). 9la<b alter ©rife, 
(fd gab fcfcbnre 3eiten aid tie unfern (Sch.). Ter alte Sarbarojfa 
(Uh.). 

153. The genitive preceding a noun always has the article 
except a proper name : 3n ted SMarmord falte ©angen (Sch.). 
3nted ©alted Witte (id.). Schiller’s „an Ufer'd Slant" Goethe 
would have made a compound, „Uferdranb." Comp. Merged* 
Wle" and other compounds of Goethe. 
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154. The definite article stands for an Eng. possessivo 
pronoun, wlien the possessor cannot be mistaken. There 
may or may not be a personal pronoun as object in the sen- 
tence. Ex.: Xer Hopf ti)ut mir fo mel> (Song). £abt ibr mil* ten 
ginger Mod geuomntm? (Sell.). (£ie) riibrt il)nt leifc tie Sdjulter 
(H. and D. 4, G3). See 243, 3. 

155. 1. In 8. (i the definite article is always applied to members of 
the family instead of the possessive pronouns. In N. G., as in Eng., no 
article is necessary: 03 r it ft 1 ben Whiter unb plater d 9J ruber ! (8ch.). 

2. As witli |)ro]>er names so names of materials and abstract nouns 
often have the definite article in the genitive and dative merely to show 
the case: ber Wild) SBafter vorpcf)en. 

156. Tlie definite article is used in German for the indefi- 
nite in English in a distributive sense : 'Putter foftet omberttyalb 
Dbirf tad $>fnnb, a pound ; tiefed Jmi) foftet DO i'fenuig(e) tie fide; 
funfmal tad 3al)r or irn 3al)re. This “ a” in Eng. represents the 
preposition “on,” and is not the indefinite article. 

157. Gilt can stand in German before certain indefinite pronouns and 
neuter ndj. where it does not stand in Eng. : citt jcber, citt jcfllidgr, cut folder, 
cin ntaneber (better ntamb cittcr); citt feftcb, - a fixed sum ; citt melgercd, -- 
more; citt meniflcdr = little. 3rf) fdjrci&c itdd)|lettb citt mctgcrcb. 

Repetition of the Article. 

158. Before each of several nouns of different gender the 
article must be repeated if it stand at all: Xer filter, Me Gutter 
tie fliitflcn tor bed .frauptmannd £>aud (Song). If two nouns, con- 
nected by unb, denote different persons the article should be 
repeated : Xer Dnfel unb $atl)e bed Hinted war bei ber lame 
jugegen (one person). But ber Dnfel unb ber $att)e ♦ * • (two 
persons). 

Both rules are often offended against by Lutlier, Goethe, and Lessing, 
and frequently in tlie spoken language : 'Ificnn man ben 'Dialer unb 2)id)tcr mil 
cinanbcr vergleicpcn mitt . . . (Lc.). 

The article before an apposition is treated as in English. 
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SYNTAX OF THE GENDER 

159 . The grammatical gender of nouns is threefold, mas- 
culine, feminine, neuter. As to living beings, the nouns de- 
noting males are masculine, and those denoting females femi- 
nine. Ex. : bcr gud)d, Sitoe, ter $utc s Diamt, 9teffe, ,Uited)t, Dd)d, 
23ocf; tie $ub, 3iege, Safe, fd)ime s 3)lagt, tie Sau, 0tute. 

1. Exceptions : nouns denoting the young of animals, diminutives, 
and tad SJBciO, tad 3Rcnfd) (see 59), bad ftrauendntmcr arc neuter. Ex. : tad 
$evfcl, ftuflen, 9)taM)cn, $rauktn. 

2. Any grammatical gender is ascribed to the names of the species 
without regard to sex. Neuter: tad tyfert, tad Solvent, tad Gtfyaf# tad 
JKd). Fern. : tic 9ta$tigalb $Tmetfe, 33knc, 9)?aud, $atte. Masc. : ter JVifrtv 
$afe, Xactd, 

160 . Where the grammatical gender does not coincide 
with the natural, the following rules may he of service, based 
on the meanings of nouns and on their derivation. See 159 , J. 

Gender according to meaning. 

1. Masculine are : 

The names of the jfbints of compass, of the winds, seasons, 
months, days of the week; of mammals (a few small ones like 
tie ®la ud, tie Static excepted), most of the larger birds, most 
fish, and stones. 

Ex. ter or Gotten; ©otmtiev; ^cbxuciv, %ugu'ft; < 3Jtontci$ f 
Gonnateub; ter (Sfcl, Wttvc, (Slefant ; ter $traufi, Sitter, <Stord) ; ter 
£ai, Slal, Jlarpfert (all compounds with —fif’d ; ), of course, as ter 
ffialftfty, Jtltppcnftfcb) ; ter Jttefcl, Xiama'nt, gcltfpat. 

2. Feminine arc : 

The names of most rivers, trees, plants, and flowers (in -e), 
insects, small singing birds, and nearly all derivative abstract 
nouns. 
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Ex. : tic SBefer, Dber, (£I6c ; tic fiid)c, $anne, 23ud)e ; tic 9?elfc, 
SHofc, Sliibe, 9leffel, dtartojfel ; tic Slntcife, $fian$c, 33icnc ; tic 9lad)tlgall f 
©djwalbe, gcrdjcj also tie $rdl)e, Gule. Die 2iebc, lugent, 3ugcnb, 
Demut, greimblicfyfcit, etc. 

3. Neuter are : 

The names of places and countries except those always hav- 
ing the article (see 147, 2), collective nouns (particularly those 
with (Be-) ; most names of materials including metals, of the 
letters of the alphabet; other parts of speech used as nouns, 
particularly adjectives not denoting persons (see 169). 

Ex. : „tad fdVonc ©panten " f ,ein Hein ^paries*/ 1 tad SSoIf, §ecr, (Be^ 
birge, (Befd)ii$; tad § cu, ©d)mal$, Dbjl; tad (Sifcn, ©lei, jtuprrr, 
ijintt; tad 2B, ?); tad 23ummeln, „Dad SBcitit unt tad 2(6er,"bad 
(Bute, tad 20al;re, tad ©dbbite. 

Remark. — So many rivers are feminine because they are compounded with -aha 
( + I /it. aqua) : s Bcfer and 2Betra < Wosera(h), Werraliu; tic 2atM<b). Hut notice tor 
'Khetn, attain. 'Die ©rtprcij, cartel have the article really on account of their exceptional 
gender. American rivers are masculine : ter A^ub^on, ber Dlio^fttcf. 


161. (eENDER ACCORDING TO DERIVATION AND ENDINGS. 

1. Masculine are : 

Most monosyllables by ablaut, e. g., ter ©prud), ©prefi, ©ltd), 
©d)irni ; those in -er, -ler, -tier (denoting agents) ; in -cl (denot- 
ing instrument) ; all in -ling; many in -cn; dissyllables in -c 
according to the n-declension (denoting living beings) ; in -id). 

Ex.: ter ©daretber, Mnftlcr, ^fortner ; ter Decfel, $cbel, ter ftremb* 
ling, (Biinftling, ©dugting; ter ©egen, Degen; corresponding to 
Eng. -om, 23ufcit, 33efcn; ter jfrtabe, ^inve, 23ote; (Banfcrid), 4Butc* 
rid), gittid). 

2. Feminine are: 

Many dissyllabics (by ablaut, see 496) in -e ; abstract nouns 
iu -e, mainly from adjectives ; in -ie, mostly foreign; many in 
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-t) all in -ei, -in, -ung, -licit, -feit, -fd)aft: some in -nit and 
-fa I ; foreign ones in -age (see 163 , 5). 

Ex.: tie ©rope, §b(u' ; tie Spracfyc, ®afcc: tic 3)l)ilo[opl)ic, ®alait* 
terie ; tic feaft, Mafot, Atraft ; tic Sagem, 3wriflcrci, ©Iclotci; tic 
gmmtiu, tfcfcrcrin ; tic Xufritng, JCubmumj ; tic ftreibeit, gritotmifl* 
feit; grciintfc^aft; tie 36itonitf, Jaulnitf; tic JJlama^c, Courage. 

3. Neuter are: 

All in -d)cit, — Icin ; most in -fcl, -fat, -nt$, -turn ; nearly all of 
tlie form ®c-e or ®e- without c; some in -cl. 

Ex.: tat $uutd>cu, Kuafclcin; tat SMStfcl, ilScrbleibjcl ; tat ©d)icf* 
fat, Vabfal; tat ®crihi)tni$, ^crmdd)tuit ; tat ,Ubnn]tum, iipviftcntum 
(only two mase., ter 9lcid)titm and Srrtum); tat ®cftllc, (Vkmalte; 
tat (Wilt, (Vkfd'iif; tat Siintcl, Wcftnfcel, and tho S. G. diminu- 
tives tat Dlintcl, SBubel, etc. 


On (ho whole (ho gender of nouns has changed very lit.lle in (he history of (ho lan- 
guage. Ex. of changes are: bic SUle < O. II. G. tier situ, already M. II. («. sometimes 
din Kite. Tii* IHuinc was O. II. O. both masc. ami fein. T'io /ycifmc was O. II. O. (hr 
fa no. 

162 . The following groups of nouns have varying genders, 
though some are of the same origin and have the same mean- 
ing. They should he fully treated in the dictionary, to which 
the student is referred. Only a few examples arc given in 
each group. 

1 $t group. The same form and meaning, but double gender (in. and 
n.) ; ber and bat SWctcr, Tpcrmomc'tcr, SBaromc'tcr, Skrcub, Bchrcrtcu, ,>kmv etc. 

2d group. Double gender (m. and f.) with varying forms, but the 
same meaning and origin : ber Bdmu — bic Bd)ur^e ; bev £rupp — bielruppe; 
ber Ouctf — bic DucUc; ber Bpalt — bic Bpalte. 

3(7 group. Double gender, the same form in sg. and pi. if the plural 
lie formed of both genders, but of different meaning and sometimes of 
different origin (the latter with *). 
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All adjectives : ber $itte, + tlie good man ; bic (9utc, + the good 
woman ; pi. bie ®utcn. 


ber ‘*pcibc, heathen 
*bcr 23ulle, bull 
ber (Erk, heir 
ber Slerbienft, earnings 
x 'ber Wcifel, hostage 

x 'ber Wcffcv, measurer 


bic &cibe, heath 
bic Millie (document) 
bad (Erk, inheritance 
bad Slcrbicnfh desert, merit 
bic ©cijh'l, scourge 

bad Wcffer, knife 


pi. bie $cibcn 
bic Sullen 
bic (Evkn 
bie Shrbicnffc 
bic (tfeijidn 
-fcln 

bic W offer 


There are perhaps forty in all. 

4 th group. Double gender, double plural, but different meaning and 
sometimes different origin (the latter marked *). Perhaps a dozen or 
more. 


ber JVutb, volume pi. 33anbe 
*bcr Warfcb, march Warfcfyc 

ber *3d)ilb, shield 0d)ilbc 

*ber Xtyor, fool ‘Xl)oreu 


bad 33anb, ribbon 
bic War kb, marsh 
bad 'Oibilb, sign-board 
bad X()cr, gate 


pi. ^anber 
Wavfi1)ctt 
Sibilber 
IJore 


Gender of foreign words. 

163. Foreign words retain generally the original gender : 
bic ^Peiit < L. poena, later pma ; rad Si (offer < L. claudnun ; 
ter Jterfcr < L. carcer(nn). 

Many have changed gender for various reasons. They were 
fully Germanized and followed German models according to 
ending or meaning, or they followed French (Romance) rules. 
Some changes are difficult to account for. 

1. Examples of neuter nouns that became masculine, masculines that be- 
came neuter, and feminines that became neuter : ber $ala'[t, < palatum ; 
ter 23alfant, <balsamum ; ber Wantcl, < mantellum ; ber $rcid, < pre- 
lum ; ber 9)unft, < punctum Neuter nouns in -at : bad flonfula'b < ron- 
sulalus ; bad $orma't, format um or -us ; bad Skied, < V. L. risma (f.) ; bad 
^rcuj, < cruc{em) (f.). 

2. Examples of nouns that have changed gender in analogy with Ger- 
man words similar in meaning and ending : ber ffiegd, < tcgula ; ber 
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farmer, marmor , n., on account of bcr <Stctn (see 160, 1) ; ber Iforpcr, < 
corpus, n. ; bcr tfaba'm, < cadaver, n., on account of bcrYeib, bev £cid)> 
nant, and tho many masculines in -er; bte Summer, < numerus, since bic 
(£uropa, Sparta, Sltfyctt, Sroja, now all neuter (see 160, 3). 

3. Nouns in ~ arium , -or turn, - erium , -are, became all masculine in 
analogy with H. G. words in -cr, < cere < ari : bcr Wfta'r, < altarc ; bcr 
JMcr, < cellar i, uni ; bcr ^falter, < psaltermm ; bcr SDcibcr, < O. II. G. 
wiwdri < vivarium ; bcr 3)iaflcr, < It. piastra , f., < V. L. plastmm. 

4. Neuter nouns, wlioso plural ended in -a in (Jr. or K, became 
feminine in German from analogy with feminines in -c, < a, and also 
through Romance influence: bte SMbcl, < billion , V. L. biblia ; bic Crjjcl, 
< organ uni , -a; bic s ])frimbe, < Y. L. provmda (pi); bic <£tubic, < 
stadium ; bic granite, < prmninm. 

5. Words in -a'cg, masculine and feminine in French, are all feminine 
in G., e. g., bte SLtofla'flc, bic IMania'flc, bic tloura'ctc, etc. T'ic <£ci)rtft, < scrip- 
turn, bic $ad)t, < pactum , are due to analogy with G. nouns in ~t,.viz., 
bic <Vcad)t, <Sid)t, 8d)id)t, 2)lad)t, etc. 

Gender of compound nouns. 

164. Compound nouns have tlio gender of the last noun : 
bcr SMrnfcaum, bic &auc<tl)uv, bad Scbilbcvtyaud, bad grauenjimmer 
(lady). 

Exceptions : a . Many compounds with -mitt : bic £>c»tut, bit SBcjpnut, 
bic ©anftrnm; but bcr .fwr&mut, bcr ftreimut, etc. They are, however, only 
seeming exceptions, -ntut going back to compounds with (). El. G. and 
M 11. G. -muot, m., and - muoti , f. This has given rise to the double 
gender of the same noun: 0. If. G. hdhmuoti, f. only, but M. II. G. 
hochmuete, hochmuot, f., and hochmnol , m. ; btc Donut, < M. IT. G. 
dicinikte, diemuot , always feminine : bcr tflcimmth tie $nmilt, bic ©rofintut; 
also bcr ©repiiiut; always bcr £odjmut. For Slrmitt, which is no compound 
with -ntut, see 611, 2, a. 

h. Dtr ST&fdgu seems an exception, because bic ©dgu is old and more 
common than bcr <©d*cu. 

c. Names of cities and places are neuter even if ending in nouns of 
different gender : bad fdjbne Hamburg, SMtneburfl, Hmmberg, etc. ; hut bie Stork 
bunp •’perrenburg, because these are castles, — 33uri]CR, f. , and not towns. 
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d. 'Dcr Sftittwodj (2Bodje, f.) appears by tlie side of the legitimate bic 
-JPlittWOd), already in M. II. (J. It lias followed the other days of the 
week, wbicli are all masculine. (See 100, 1). 

e. £)tc $lntW0rt had double gender in O. II. (}., but the neuter was 
more common. Luther has still bit' and ba$ 9lntwort. 

Concord of genders. 

165 . This subject can be best treated under the head of 
concords as between noun and adjective, noun and pronoun, 
subject and predicate. The general rule that adjectives and 
pronouns take the grammatical gender of the noun to which 
they refer is only set aside when the grammatical gender does 
not coincide with the sex. In that case the pronoun or adjec- 
tive can take the natural gender. 

100. 'Mbiten, 5ftdgblctit, 2Beib, ftraulfin admit of this construction ac- 
cording to the sense, most commonly ; not so, Jlinb, ftrauenbmmer, ^iriun 
Icin, Sbluthiit, and the other diminutives : Hub fdtncU war ifjrc Spur berlorcu, 
febalb ba$ 2)tdbd)cn Slbfdjicb nabm (Sch.). 3cnc$ s D?dbd)en iffb, b atf wrtricbcnc, 
bic bu gewatylt ball (II. and D., IV. 210). £>u gcbcncbciclc miter ben 2Beibcrn(B.). 
'Sic uitfllitcfltd)cr# Sic ungliuflidjc, you unliappy man, woman. The adjective 
therefore also agrees with the sex. 

ftnutlcin and the diminutives of names of females have „bie" sometimes 
in colloquial language : bic ftrdithtn, bic Sepfytc'djcit, bic Qortcfycn (Dorothy). 
But „Cst)rc ^rdulcin $od)tcr" is quite common and correct : 3()re $rduleiu 
$ad)tcr . . . war autfgclaffen (unrestrained) ((L). 

107. Names in the predicate, not capable of forming a feminine from 
a masculine, like .Vcfjrcrtit < fiebrer# $orftchcrin < 2>or|Ickr, of course retain 
tUo grammatical gender, no matter what the sex of the subject : Sic 
warb . . . flkid) mit befonberer SIdmtittj alb 05a fl bcfjanbclt ((!.). But even pre- 
dicate nouns capable of forming a feminine by suffix if used in the ab- 
stract sense, and not the personal, form an exception, e. g., -ft err, 'Uhijlcr fetn 
or werben, “ to be or become master of.'* Dcnn id) bin cucr ifimig (Sch.). 
Sic war ber 51erbrcd>er (id.). 

168 . The neuter pronouns (c$, jcte$, fraS, aUe$, etc.) may refer 
to a masc. or fem. noun, even to the plural and to a masc. and 
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fern, noun together : ©tc fomiitnt bettor citt 26cib ta, fin learnt 
. . , tad ri'rft milled null ftd> erflcfceit jbfllcid', tie Mul'd' cl ptr Slnnbe, 
— they stretch their bones for tlie dance, eager to enjoy them- 
selves (in Goethe's „£otcntaiq")* Wiled rennet, rettet, fliicbtet (Sell.). 
Da mat) benn ©d'mer,) tint (flemifj, (Minflcn nut Ju'rmiji mit einaittcr 
lvcd'jcln U'ie ed faint (F. 1756 -8). ©tittfd)n?eigeitt bi'rtcii fte (three 
persons) $u, intent jeted tit ftd) felbft ^urneffebrte (G.). 

169 . When adjectives are used substantively, the mascu- 
line and feminine denote sex, the neuter an abstract noun or 
thing: ter Cttutc, tie Witte, the good man, woman; tad Witte, the 
good (abstract). Montm’ Serai', o Ijoltc ©d'bnc, tint tcrlaft tein 
[toll'd ©ddof; (Sell.). Du l)aft §ervUd)cd \)ottbrad>t (id.). Dad 8Bfc, 
tad id) nid't null, tad tl)ue id) (B.). 

SYNTAX OF SINGULAR AND PLURAL. 

170 . Names of persons and materials can take a plural 
only when they denote several persons, species, or kinds, viz., 
tic .ftciitrid'c, tic 93ertl)ad, tie Die (the various kinds of oil), tie 
Wriifer, tic gettc, tie ©al$e* 

171 . Abstract nouns do not as a rule admit of a plural, 
but as in English the plurals of such nouns were once 
quite common, viz., 'Siiitne, Ohtrtte, 8i3ounc, Sntlt, 2l)re. Some 
of these plurals are left in certain phrases: in (Sl'reit, ju (Sbren; 
wit Wotted Ohtabett ; pt ©dntltcit fontinen laffeit, to be guilty of; 
2)i', (fyiateit ; tie .ftcrrfd'aftcn* Compare Eng. thanks, loves (in 
Shakspere), favors, regards. 

172. To the s g. -nuutn in composition corresponds often -Icutc, pi. 
only, which in sense really corresponds to SPlenfd), SWcnfd)cn, without regard 
to sex. Examples : (Sbelmann — (£bcllciUc, gentry ; ihuibmann, peasant, — 
Embfcutc, country folk : (Sftemann# married man, — iSbelcutc, married people; 
hut the pi 2&cnn?nncr means “ married men ” ; ftuftrnumn — ftttbrlcutc, driv- 
ers, carters; itaufmann — Miuiflcutc, merchants, etc. But Shebcrntami, lion- 
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est man ; (Slgcnmantt, man of honor ; <Staat$ntamt, and a few more, form 
only the regular plural in -or. 

173. For certain nouns which form no plural, plural compounds are 
used, some of which have also a singular. — HJ. y. : 

bite* ftcucr bic ftcucr^brunfle 

bcr lob bic Xcbec'fdlle 

bcr SR at bic SRatfd)lagc 

bcr Danf bic $anf|afluiujm 

174. Nouns only used in the plural are : 
a. Diseases: XMattcrn, 3)tafcrn, SRotcIn. 

h. Certain dates: JDftcrn# s ])fin«ifh:n, 2Lh'ilmaci)tciu ftcrien, TVaftctt, in 2Dod>cn 
: in childbed. 

c. Names of relationship : (&(tew; Wdmibcr, brothers, as Wcbritbcv Oirimnir 
the brothers Grimm, but generally only in the names of firms ; bhfdnviftcr, 
brothers and sisters, rarely in the sg. brother and sister; other nouns 
as dhftlbc, dinfctt, ^ricffiFaflcm (fintimftc, etc. 

175. Masc. and neuter nonns denoting quantity, weight, 
extent, preceded by numerals, stand in the singular, but fem. 
nouns (except Wav!) in the plural as in Eng., r.g., 6 (Slad 3Mcv, 
10 ja|; SLh'iit; „ait tie trcimal biuitrrttaujVnb Waitn" (Song of Prince 
Eugene), 5 ftuf; Her, 3 War! 70 Pfciutii](c), 70 x 7 — fictenjifl 
ntal ftebett mat (B.). Feminines : 3 Wcileit breit, 10 Slajcbcit Port? 
iucin, 1^ 8tuntcn. The coins, fca* 3dbr, ter Woitat, 8cbritt gener- 
ally stand in the plural, e. g., 50 Pfennig macbeit 5 Ohofcbeit, 
3 T)u!atcn, 20 (Sd)rittc Until ; yet also sing., „90 3dt)r — gebueft gum 

Jobe"; 7 Wonat(c) alt; but 3 dm War!. 

* 

176. In older German the plural was used in all genders just as in 
Eng. That the singular was ever used came from the analogy of masc. 
nouns and “ din marc ” with the neuter nouns, in all of which sing, and 
pi. would not be distinguished. See 431, 2. The fem. of the n-declon- 
sion iiever followed this analogy. For 2)tonn see 59. Compare the Eng. 
“a ten-vear-old boy,” now colloquial. “ Year” is an old plural just like 
3‘tbr. In the D. pi. the coins, etc., in 175 almost always have fit. 

177. Notice the use of the singular in German for English plural in 
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such phrases as : mtfcr bent incrhn imb fiinften Wrnbc norblid)er $reite (IIu.) ; 
bcr crflc imb bcr firitfic #crb mrbeftt) gcfungm; bie brei filler mufTcn ptr (Strafe 
bie £>anb ciuf ben SWunb Ic.tcn; vide l;ubcjt bab -Cebcn vcrlomt, many Jives were 
lost or many lost their lives. 


SYNTAX OF THE CASES. 

Nominative. 

178 . The nominative is the case of the subject and of 
direct address: UWcto grcuitb, tic 3 l 'ih’it ter ©miamieitbeit ffitD uub 
cut ©ad) init ficbcn (Sic^cht (F. 575-6). licit cad', £crr Toctor, 311 
fpajicrctt ift cl)ma>oll ant ift Wcauntt (F. 041). Absolute N. 297 . 

179 . Neuter verbs and verbs in the passive voice which 
govern two accusatives in the active, are construed with a 
predicate nominative. See 270 . 

Such are : 1. 8dn, wcrbcit, Mcibcn, bihtfen, fd>dncn, ftciftcn (to be called), 
(\eltcn, flcrktt, etc.: £eb $immclb ftiiauiuten ftnb immer bic beften (he.). 

Siller Sob auvb neucb Vcbcn (He.). (£r ivirb cut proper $rhu bib ait fetn l£nbc 

fd)dncn(Sch.). T)ab allcin madn fcboit ben Seifcn, bcr fid) icber buntt m fcin(Le.). 
These verbs denote a state, or transition. Preceded by alb tbe construc- 
tion may be called an apposition : 'Mein cr ftarb alb til) rift (F. 29511). 3d) 

tontmc alb ©efaubter beo Wcridjtb (Sell.). (£r $tlt alb cin rctdjer s 3)lamt, lie 
passes for . . . 

2. Verbs of calling, thinking, making, choosing, scolding, viz., 
flcuamtt, iU'badH, amtefeben, pcmad>t, bdrad)tet, gov A Mt, gcfdjoltcn merben, aud 
otliers : 3lMU)dm von Oran ten ntirb bcr 8dnvdgcr genannb SBityclm von bex 
Wcrmanbie, bcr (Ercbcrcr. (£r ivarb citi Dicb <u‘fd>oltcn, alb cin £augcnid)tb 
bctrad)tct. 3d) barf mid) nid)t beb Oliicfcb Vicbling fd)dtcn (Kdrner). 

Genitive. 

180 . Tlic genitive is used chiefly as the complement of 
nouns and adjectives, but also of tbe verb (object). The gen- 
itive with nouns expresses the most varied relations. The 
principal ones are briefly given and illustrated below. Ger- 
man does not differ from other languages. 
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1. G. of origin, cause, authorship, relationship : Dad 5Btmbcr ift bed 
C9lauknd licbjted Jtinb (F. 700). Wvetljcd ffaufh Die $ritd)te bed 23aumed. 

2. Subjective G.: Die Ihebc Wotted, tveldjc ljbl)er i|I benrt allc Sknutitft (B.). 
Der Wefang ber 51bgeh Dad i|I ber -Jfantpf ber 3)fcrbc unb $tfd)c (liu.). 

3. Objective G.: Der ftnbUdf biefer Wcgenb (Hu.). Die (Erftnbung bev 33udp' 
brueferfunft. 

r Hie personal pronoun is rarely found In this construction. Instead c»t 
„bie Ihebe feinev" stands bie thebe jit Unit, gegen ii)«. 

4. Possessive G : Ded ftatumd unfid) t bare £anb (Sell.). Der War ten bed 
Jfbntgd. Dod) beffer i|Td, i!)v fa lit in Wetted £>anb aid in (bie) ber 3Rcnfrf)cn (Sch.). 
Sometimes the possessive pronoun is put .after the (3. in colloquial lan- 
guage. Lessing has it several times : Dad fd)iett ber altcn Slrtiften ibt 
Wefdpttacf uiept pi fciit (Le.). {See 242, 2. 

5. G. of quality or characteristic: Der bungling ebtett Weftiblcd (II. and 
D., IV. 06). 

This (3. and the preceding stand also in the predicate after neuter 
verbs : <5cUg [tub, bie rented $crp'nd (tub (B.). (Sitter SWcinung feitt; bed Tcbco 
fein. (£in fold)cr SSafferftanb tvar alfo cittcd Slltcrd mil bett rot)en Dcnhudlcvn 
menfd)lid)ctt -U'unfiftctficd (Hu.). 

G. Appositive or specifying G.: Der Techier bed Slrgtvclutd ; bad Rafter ber 
Tnmffud)t; bie Si'tttbe ber ttnbanfbarfeit. Atari erbielt ben Thinamen bed Wrcftctt. 

This (3. and that of characteristic are frequently supplanted by von 4 - 
Dative : (Einc (Eid)c von l)ol)cm filter tvnrbc vom SMifcc getroffen. Dicb von (cittern) 
53cbtctUcn; Teufel Von 2Bcibc (Le.). See Prepositions, 303, 15. 

7. Partitive G., dependent upon nouns of quantity, weigh!, measure; 
with numerals, various pronouns ; comparative and superlative. Ex. : 
T l>ut nid)td (— no matter). (£r (bev Mantel) l)at ber Tropfctt ttiepr (Le.). timber 
33cfd)cibcnf)eit genug (id.). Dent reiebtc fie ber W a be it be fie, ber tinmen aUerfcbbnjle 
bar (Sch.). ftiitif unferd Drbettd tvarett fd)ott . . . bed fiilmcn fitted £pfer 
tiny ben (id.). &afft ntir ben beflett Berber 5ihind in purent Wolbe rcid)en (fl.). Dit 
fdtlugfl bid) burd) init bunbert adttjig 3)lann burd) iltrcr Taufettb (Sch.). Uttfer enter 
farm ftcb bad nid)t leiffett, = “ One like (of) us cannot afford that,” 

181 . In the spoken language and also in the classics (excepting 
poetry) this partitive G. lias passed into mere apposition ; especially 
after nouns of weight, measure ; after numerals ; after it id) Id, ittd)f, and 
the indefinite pronouns. Ex.: (Eitt 5)ftmb litre ; brei (Sdicffcl .(font. (Ettvad 
®d)bttcd, ttid)td 53b fed, viel Wutcd are no longer lelt as genitives. The adjec- 
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tive used as noun is governed independently of the pronoun or numeral. 
Ex.: dcitp bad vcrfdlp1>tc 5Matt nui't, man Welle pi nidjtd Wutcm und verbinbm '< 
(Sell.). Dad fiumte ctwad ocbraflubcm fiihrcn (id.). From Luther to Lessing 
this (L is stiil quite frequent, and it still remains in certain phrases, e. g. t 
^>icr ift mciited SMcibend niiM, “ I cannot stay here.” SUcl Slufbcbcnd m.ni)cn, 
“to make much ado.” $8onu ith nut N D?cn|Vbcu unO mit <£itt\cUitn^ctt vcbctc unb 
fyattc ber I'iebc nicht . . . (R), literally “and had nought of charity.” It is 
supplanted by von, nud, untcr + I). See Prepositions, 303. 3©cr von unb, 
untcr lilt'd ? 

Genitive Dependent upon Adjectives. 

182 . It stands after adjectives denoting possession and 
interest or lack and want; fulness or emptiness; knowledge or 
ignorance; desire or disgust; guilt, or innocence; <*.</., fal'hb 
*M'baft, ft dvr, tdlbaftijh uitfaMg; Kir, *lod; *vol(, *fatt, leer, fluitt, 
vcrluftiii ; funrig, *gni'atr, nnfmitiji; *nuire, 1'Cipcritj; fdntlriih kriii, 
etc. Ex.: Xcd (angen A>atc rd miite (J3ii. ). Tt'd Veiled ('ift tu Uiu) 
(id.). led ©ericbttf fduiltui (B.). (vcn^ftc) K\pern} ted Stalled (H. 
and D., VI. 313). £ic fine veil fiipcu Skins (B.). Xu bift c* tod) 
gufrteten, Slitter ? (Le.). 

183. The adjectives marked * and others not given admit uLo of 
the accusative. In the last illustration „<*“ was felt as A., and therefore 
»»t*ad" is much more* common. See Pronouns, 199, 2. A’. <j . , jrf> fin D v id 
fatt, miibc, “I have enough of it,” “ am tired of it.” 

The prepositions intob, von, etc., + I). frequently supplant the geni 
tive, c.fj.y ffbcgicrig tutd) bent oUdlc" would he commoner; volb rciu fein von 
ctwad. 

Genitive after Verbs. 

184 . It may stand as nearer object, as remoter object, and 
adverbially. 

As direct object after verbs with meanings similar to the 
adjectives in 182 ; also ael'ten, marten, fyarren, fpetten, lad'cn, fd'oncn 
(jeniepen, jicrfcctt, pflcgcit, tenfen, Mrgcffen, lol)nni, wrfcbtni, braudjen, 
and others. 
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Ex. : Dad 33evgifmteinmdjt. 3'd) bcnfe bein (Cl-)- &ungerd ficrbcn. Dad loljnt 
her s JJtiU)c nidjt, -= It is not worth the trouble. {H filth iiid)t al(e frei hie 
ifyrcr Jtctten fatten (Lc.). 03cbrauci)t her Beit, fie gclg fo fd)ncU von l;inrteti (F. 1908). 

185. After verbs governing an A. of the person the G. of 
the thing stands as remoter object, such as judicial verbs, those 
with privative meaning, verbs of emotion ; after many reflexive 
verbs with meanings similar to the adjectives in 182, r.g., jcihen, 
ucrHaflcn # frcij>rcc^cn, bcfcbulciflcn, berauben, entlaicn, cntlajfcn, entbinren, 
iibcvl)cbcn, »crfid)crn, bclebreu, maluten, and others ; fid) frcueit, belie- 
nett, critmcrn, fit ant on, I'cflcijjcn, erfreeben, fid) tvrtjrcn. 

Ex. : (Sntlafft mid) metner Slbnenhrobe, ud null cud' curcr micbcvum entlaffcn 
(Le.). 49cr fann midi cincr (Simbc \ctl)cn ? (B.). Bemanb bed Vanhcd verweifen ; 
cined £lerbrcd)fnd anflagnt, uberfiibrcn, etc. (Sntfdlagc bid> a Her fdmanen Wcbanlon 
( be.). Du barfft bid' bcincr iihtM nid't fdamcn (Sell. ). But many of those gen- 
itives tiro supplanted by auf, fiber l A., and by A. alone. 

186. Certain impersonal verbs expressing feelings, which 
are construed with the A. of the person feeling and with the 
G. of the cause and object of the feeling. 

Ex. : (£d cfdt mid, cd rent, erbarmt, jantmert, tpcrhricftf mid ; ed lobnt fid. 
Darcb erbarmt hen ftivten hed alien bo be it £cvrn (l-h.). Uuh ha cr had 'Belf fabe, 
jammerte ibn bcffclbigen (B.). But the nominative supplants here the A. of 
tin; person, and the A. the (J. in the spoken language as a rule; „ed" was 
again felt as A. See 183. Ex.: Dad gorcut mid, hauert mid;. Dev (ScrcdMc 
erbarmt ftd' feitted Slicbcd (B.). 

Adverbial Genitive. 

187. It expresses place, time, manner, and other advevbial 
relations. 

Ex.: Place: (infer £aitb, red'tcr #anb, alter Orton, “everywhere.” ?'d 
mbd'tc (it is not likely that . . .1 hiefed "hVgcd febalb nid't U'iehcr fommen (Led. 

r rime : biefer I age, bed 9tbcnbd, „dcd i^orgend in her ft ride." 

Manner: treefnen tufted, dry-shod ; jlebenbcn ftufted, immediately ; ver 
niinftiger SUcifc, reasonably, £ie famcn unvevridtotev Sadc piriicf, they re- 
turned without having accompli si led their object. 
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A large number of tliese genitives have passed into ad verbs, g., flugd, 
mfyd, nurgcnd, abcnbd, nadrouttagd. 

For genitive after Prepositions, see 302. 

Genitive in Exclamations. 

188 . Interjections are followed by a genitive only when it 
denotes the cause or occasion of the exclamation. JOot'l and 
au'b(c) have often a dative of the j>erson and a genitive of cause 
or origin: O Sranjofeti, tor fciitfit ^crftanb, tiffed pt iiberlegeit, 
Fein Syr$ tiffed $u fiiHcit gebabt Kit (Le.). D bed OMmflid'eit, bent ed 
wrg&mtt ift, cine tuft mtt nut $u atntcit (Sell.). 

Dative. 

189 . It is the case of the indirect object., less remote than 
the genitive. The nearer object can also stand in the dative, 
but is more remote than the nearer object (the direct one) in 
the accusative. 

190 . The dative stands as nearer object after intransitive 
verbs denoting: 1, approach and removal, similarity and dis- 
similarity; 2, pleasure and displeasure; 3, advantage and dis- 
advantage; 4, command and obedience; 5, yielding and re- 
sistance ; G, belonging to, agreement, trust, etc. A large 
number of these verbs are compounds, viz., those with cut—, 
ot-, ab an- auf-, bet-, ctn— , mid-, nacb-, inn-, uorait-, miter-, 
$«-, and those with noun, adjective, or adverb: leib tt)un, )U 
roodcit, faucr tverben, ^nftatten fern men, tveid macbcit, pt teil werten, Kid 
2Gert verm, “to defend/* etc. 1, itaben, micbgeben, begegnen, 
gleid)ert, dbiteht, ptfeben, enttprcdn’ir, fe b fen, mtgeben, itad'ftebeii ; 2, 
gefaden, banfert, gcniigcn, bebagett, bulbigen, mipfalleit, fcbmcicbrlit, (affeit 
(to look), broken, grodett, flud'en; 3, bclfett, mt(?ctt, biettett, beifteben, 
frontmen, tvebren, febaten; 4, gcbictcn, befeblcn, beren, gcborri'cn, folgen; 
5, meidjen, aidfabren, nuterfteben, mtberftrcbcit, trcjjcn ; G, antnwrten, 
crnricbent, gefyoren, cigneit, bciftimmen, auretert, trauen, gtauben, &er* 
trauen. 
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Ex. : Dcd MuatS un<pmifd)te ftrcubc warb feiitem ©tcrblicfycn &u tcil (Sch.). 
Straflofc 3rcil)eit fpridjt ben (Sittcn £optt (id.). Du rebejl tym bad 2Bort, anftatt 
il)n anptftaijcn (id.). Dad ©tefycn roirb il)m faucr, It is hard work for him to 
stand. 1. Du bnn Olcijl, ben bu tajreifjl, nid)t mir (F. 512). Dad pDingjl 
bit U)r (ber Watur) nidjt ab mit $cbcln uitb nut (Sdjrauben (F. 675). 2. (£tncnt 
$Birtc Idl'd nid)td iibler aid 9? c it (her be (Ee.), Nothing looks worse in a host than 
curiosity. 0o find) 1 id) allcm, wad bie 0eclc mit Yocf unb (9aufclwcrf umfpannt 
(F. 1,587). Dcr ihuitoogt ijrotlte bent Dell. d. (Sic) wclirct ben .Una ben, slit* 
restrains the hoys (Sell.). Dcr $ nappe folflt bent Witter. Wett l)ilft benen, bie 
fid) felbcr belfcit. 4. Soli id> $el)crdu'u intern Dramt? (F. GUI). Du folip) mir 
bod) balb nad) (Seh.). ftcfyorjt bu bir ? (id.). 5. Unb bie Webilfcc ber Wad)t weidicn 

bent ta«tcnbnt Vid>t (id.). ©oI)l ti'ctfd bu, bafi id> beinent Born nidd trope (id.). 6. 
Drauc, fdjauc went. "hkm eie(nct Oiott (Le.), To whom does <*od belong, — 
Who possesses him exclusively? Compound verbs: jd) babe biv nid't 
nad^cftcllt (F. 1420). Seln* gern ftebt 11 a vie $ bent 'iUiui'ftcr nacb (Seh.). Die 
U'onitjin fab bent .ftantpfe pt (id.). 

191 . After transitive verbs the indirect object stands in 
the dative and the direct in the accusative (see 198 ): Perbulle 
mir rad ivi'flente ( Actrdn^e (F. 01). Xad 9)hm|(knred>i, bad ibm 
'Jlatur Wflonnt (F. 130). 

192 . A dative still farther removed from the verb is the 
ethical dative, or dative of interest (on the part of the speaker 
or hearer). It is generally a personal pronoun. 

Ex.: (Wcbt mir, nid)t$ writer binnui (SHi.), “(ro, I tell you. no more of 
that.” W\x pi Ftcbe, for low of mo. Bbnt pt iSbrcn. (3ie) unb bir <ptr 
U'tfere, leicbtc Wcfcllen (Sell.). Die llbr fddd^t fciitcm O'lurflkbcu (id.). 

193 . After impersonal verbs: cb ahtt, bdiebt, ddt, flebt, foMt, 
flebriebt, CvJ flraut, flraufd, delimit, lie^t (mir) an chrac, femmt (mir am 
cjiiw) an, fcbautrrt, frimunteU, tniuint, print, and many verbs in 
190 can be counted here : Tern 'Pater iiraufet'tf (G. ). licflt 
mir bid baran, I care inueh for it. Tent dtaifer warb’ti? faucr in 
£ity unb in Ataltc (llii.). 

Dative after Adjectives. 

194 . These have meanings similar to the verbs in 190 , 
e - 9 "> angenefym, aiptlid), cuynt, feittb, fol^fam, bicnfUnw, juabhi, bolb, 
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nadtcilkp wbuuteit, jvtragUdh Ex.: ficl)t il)nt afyttlid), = 

that’s like him. 21 ltd) ivar ter Snfang il)rnt 2Mnfd)en t>elD (Sell.). 
£tc metften ftnt mir 3 «^ctX>an (id.), “ devoted.” 

195. Substitution of preposition + ease, both after verbs 
and adjectives. 

$itr, auf, an, itegen, iiber + accusative, mit and uon -I dative may replace 
the dative : 3d) jurnc auf bid), id) glaubc an bid), ucrtrauc auf ii)U ; bin freunblid) 
gegen bic Written. £>cr Wuuhl (suit) ifl febr paflcnb fur bid), etc. 

196. Verbs with unsettled constructions. 

With a number of verbs usage is either unsettled or tin* classics still 
show two cases, while the spoken language has settled upon one, c. //., 
now only eb baud'! mir, but cb biinlt mid', classics have. D. or A. after either. 
Whuibcn with l). only, or an -t A.; but F. o4d8 : 3<b jdaul'’ ibn (OU'tt) nidM. 
(Sb ctclt ntir and mid), ^tau Inhabit ben .ttttcdu (person), bao Biot (thing), bem 
'Bader bad Brut. 3d) rufe Hr, ( call out to you ; id) ritfe bid', I call you, etc. 

197. The few reflexive verbs after which the reflexive pro- 
noun stands in the dative are really transitive verbs, tmd the 
pronoun is the indirect object: (£r HItct jid> etwrtb cin, “ he imag- 
ines something,” “is conceited.” 3<*' tarf mir fcbiticidH'lii (L<\); 
but see 190, sub 2: $&) teitfe ntir tic ^adc fo. 

Accusative. 

198. The accusative is the case of the direct object aftqr 
transitive verbs, including many inseparable compounds of 
intransitive verbs with be-, cut-, er-, ter-, $cr-, turd)-, Hitter-, 
iiber-, miter-, ant- toll-, wieter-; such as tefabren, bcfolflcti, Hv 
fatdten, entfraften, entjobeiten, erfabrnt, erjhtteii, I'erlad'en, wtreiben, 
jerftreuen, Citrd)je\iefn, bhiter^e'ben, uberfeken, ttmgr'bcn, tollbrt'n^en, 
tincberlVlen. 

Ex.: 3br febt cincn Wann mie anbere mffir (F. 1874). Berad'to nur Bernunft 
uitb BMffcnfd'aft (F. 1851). Tdc ffiubon baben micb uertrieben (Folk song). (Seed 
bat bie s 2Bclt umfeflclt. B. Hauler bat ben ftauft iiberfebt. 

199. Two accusatives may stand, one of the person and 
one of the thing, after verbs meaning to ask for, to inquire. 
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teach, to cause to do a thing or have a tiling done, and simi- 
lar ones, frozen, tcforcu, laffni, bitten. Ex. : 51'er lebvtc ticb 

tiefe flotvaltiflcn SBovtcY (Lc.) Vebre mid) tbmt nad) teinent iOcl'U 
flcfadcn (I>.) (tbmt = second acc.). 3Bo(leit 3ie ten Slrjt nid't 
fommen (affen ? 

1. After fiMjtcn, bitten# iiberreben# bereben# tin* two nd-usativi’s stand, as a 
rule, only when the accusative of the tiling is a neuter pronoun, c. //., ht> 
bit to# fvajte bub ctivatf# niebtf# del. If the ])ronoun is lacking, then fra^en 
nacb \- 1>., bitten uni i- A., iibcm'ben von or \\\ -i- 1). or the (». without prep 
osition is the prevailing construction : Jew ft tuiuub ibnt lU'ftMiit V M) babeibtt 
bvirum iiebetcn. 

Vititcn ftrafen, SBunbcr itcbmcn govern an A. of the person : Tao ninuut 
miib timber, “ I wonder at that.” 

‘4. Hut lhc<e pronouns, r a > , nivM.p I'iel, stand for old m*nitivr< which were felt as 
arcu^itiv The « on>t na tion was : ILhmtev uiunitt micb toe or tejion, wonder srizo< 
me on Hint accoMiit. (Hoi- 180.) Vii.u'n h pmhahly a <J. of o.ui-c ; A viiutii C ireani ter 
Villen ftvaiea. Vcnnm for lelneu, thorn'll found in Codin’, wtouu'. 

200. Notice a choice ot‘ construction in certain cases, when 
the personal object is further detined by another case or prop- 
osition and case. The verbs that concern us here are such as 
fd'hh]cn, trcffcii, treten, ftcd'cit, and similar ones. 

1. Dative of the person and accusative of the affected part: 
ort' HMfd'c nttr tic ASutte or mduc 

2. Dative of the person and preposition -f- A.: v u*b treto il'iu 
auf ten Auft, fd'lvhb' ibnt in’tf bvfid't. 

3. Accusative of the person and preposition + A. : 31} ir fd'la^cu 
:cu faint am'* £am>t. 30ir tveten tic 3cMaiuK auf ten .urn. Tin* 
chpice is between 2 and 3. But 2 is preferable after intran- 
sitive verbs; 3 after transitives. 

201 . Those accusatives alv both object-accusatives, but 
after verbs meaning to name, scold, regarding, and others ot 
similar meaning, the second accusative is a predicate or facti- 
tive accusative, while the first is direct, object, e. </., after unuicit, 
jVbdtni, fcMmpfcn, gfaul'rn, taufeit, bn|lni (trails.). 
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Ex. : 3n ticfflcr 8cdc fitment ntid> bcr 8pott bcr ftrcntblimie, bic itn<3 ben 
2)auernabcl fdudtcn, “ who call us by tlio nickname of ‘ peasant nobility ’ ” 
(Sell.). Die Tmte . . . ift jcbcm s lkcnfd)en roic bcr nad>ftc IMutofvcunb, alv) il)vcn 
Miaiber fiihlt cr fid) geboren (id.). Med) fiitjlc id) mid) benfe Um bcr id) roar (id.). 
3d) ad)tc i(m als ciiien (£6rcnmann. 

202. 1. After laffcn -I- fein and roerben a predicate A. by attraction is 
found instead of the predicate nominative, but. the latter is the prefera- 
ble construction, e. g., Vafibatf 5Mid)lcin beitten 3’rcunb fetit(G.). Vafi biefe -Jpalle 
h'lbil bett Sdjaiiplnt; roerben (Sell.). Fiesco V. 12. s JKid) Infjt ben evften join. 

2. For the passive construction, see 179, 2. The verbs in 199, t, 
may retain the accusative (pronoun), also lebreu. This would also admit 
an accusative predicate noun in the passive: DaO 8d'ltmniftc, roatf into 
roiberfabrt, bab roerben roir trout Tat) gclcl'rt (GA 3d' roevbe ben Taut aetehvt. 
But it is best to avoid all these predicate accusatives. They sound 
pedantic. Better say ; 3d' babe TamuntenidU, Tanifhmbc. 3d> roerbe immer 
roteber barnad) i\cfraip r baritm gebeten. 

203 . The inner or nearer object stands in the accusative 
called the Ck cognate.'’ The noun hits the same meaning as 
the verb. Its idea is generally included in tin? vend) : (iinen 
fluten Alampr babe id' gefampft (13.). viinc 3cblacbt fcbla^cn, bcifro 
Jbriimut roeinen, etc.; At arte it fpiclcn, Sd'littfd'ub (aufcit. Otor fd'bitc 
Spiclc fpiiT id) ntit tir (G.). 

204. Notice that the noun is sometimes replaced by an indefinite 
pronoun, roao, cb, ciiro, etc. Compare Eng. “to lord it,” the unelassiotil 
“ to come it over somebody.” Slber bic (iifcrfitd't itbcr 8panien aeroann etf 
bietfntal fiber bici'c politiukc 3\'im>at()ic (Sch.). Die hotter battened nut ben Tauter 
ftcn(id.) ; fid) roav) vested (utrcduc) (aufcit, tprinjtcn# tauten, “ to run, etc., a great, 
deal.” t mien 3ie mir cinco auf ligate Wcdutung vor (Le.). 3d' fdroape ciucs mit 
(be.). See also F. 341b. 

205 . After many impersonal verbs and some other verbs 
the logical subject stands in (he accusative (see 186 ). The 
verbs denote states of the body and mind : t’$ turftrt, bun^ert, 
jcMiifcrt, Humbert, friinft, perbriefd iniefc. 

Here belong also ctf (lift, cc bat, eo fept, c<< <iUt : Dcrglcid'en Stimmcn gil't’o 
(Sch,), “ Tl.cn- are such voices.” (£$ l)at b3cfal)r,rocnn roir nid)t gc^ett, “ There 
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is danger . . . fc^t £>icbe, $anbc(, <Sd)ldge, There is a figiit, a quarrel 

going on, somebody is being whipped. Comp. French il y a. See 230,4. 

206 . After reflexive verbs tlie pronoun generally stands in 
the accusative : tSntfdjIicjjc tid). 33eftnnc bid) m tu tuft (Sell.). 
But see 185 and 197 . 

Adverbial Accusative. 

207 . It denotes measure (amount), time, and place. 

1. It denotes measure after verbs like uneven, foften, flclten; 
after adjectives like lamp bred, bed', alt, ii'cvt, etc. 

Ex. : Tic SRuJc bcinctf ftmmbctf cult ctf, “ is at, stake ” (Sell.). Tic .Miftc 
mieflt brei Milo aw mm, Aentncr, funf i!ot, etc. Xio Skucfc ift me breve laufenb 
T^up tami, bunbert fcd'dfl tod) unb acbtdfl $ufi bred. X>ao Xorf licid cine «iunbc (an 
hour’s walk) mm ber 3tabt. ftviebrieft ift cincit balbcn kovf proper alb X-ietvut. 

The usages as to tin* case of the person with ,,foften" is unsettled : Ter 
<Sd)er\ teftet mid) or mir vie l Welt. Grimm's dictionary favors the A. 

2. It stands with verbs of motion to express the distance 
and the way, the noun being often followed by an adverb. 

Ex. : 3Lhtrf)e feinen <3d)ritt utriicf . Bmei SSanbercr fiebt cr bie Strafe debit 
(Sell.). (£b debt ein $aufc bao ob’re Sbal berab (Eh.). Ter ftclb retire ben 33cvii 
binab. Wit leifcn Sd'ritten fcMicb er feinen bbfen kh\r (Sch.). 

The A. of measure and distance supplanted the G.of an older period ; 
that denoting the way is old. Tin* G. still occurs frequently. See 181. 

208 . The accusative of time denotes the duration and the 
moment of an action. The former is often followed by an 
adverb, lamp turd', fiber, Ex.: Tor iHde hum ten 3liuv'ublid bier 
feiit (Sell.). (Sr fcblaft ten ^an^cit ’JRorijen. Tit baft cb Sabre lattji 
beMd't. 

1. Compare the G. of time (set' 187). which denotes a repetition of the 
action or a custom. Tim A. denotes a definite point, of time or fixed 
period: (Ter) lief* 'Ik t ft unb 1 batten bob Wor^cnb id ci rb (Sch.). sXcnnabcnbb ?iarf) 
mittaiiv) baben mir trine vccbulc ( - custom). s )fad'flcn W turned' baben mir trine 
'Sebitle. Wed) biefe Wad't ntuft cr Wabrib vcrlaffcn (Sch.). The G. denoting 
dotation of time is rarer now : (Sin dhft ba$ HCint gamier Aabre bauert (Le.). 
TTiis may hi? partitive G. 
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Absolute Accusative. 

209. This is generally accompanied by an adverbial phrase, 
aiul denotes that with whitfli the subject is provided. Ex. : 3 it 
Ticino, torn loraititcit, fd'licb lWbro<<, ten Told' ini bVioante (Sell.). 
0d'oit ten >:alo nttblbfd, filter' id) auf meittem Mantel (Le.). 

SYNTAX OF THE ADJECTIVE. 

210. The adjective may be used attribulively, predica- 
tively, and substantively : ter reid'c s ) hid' bar; ter * hid' bar i|t reid'; 
ter vHeid'e, 

Attributive Use of the Adjective. 

211 . Some adjectives are only or mostly used attributively, 
as : 1, the superlatives and ordinals; 2, certain adjectives de- 
rived from adverbs: biejhi, rortiji, foirbcrhi, bicd'orhi, <\ <j„ tie biefi^e 
3eitiut : a, but not tie % \dt u\u] i ft biemr, many adjectives in -i‘d\ 
-lid' -en : north'd', irtifd', tiialid', aurdu^itcb, enrlieb, molten, feiten, 
ftlbern, flKifcrn; 4, the comparatives and superlatives in 76, 2. 

1. If they do stand in the pivdirah*, they must hi* inflected, and tin* 
noun may be understood, / .//., Cic VicKnuui tU vine UUHC'lid'Vr not fiiinClii!'. 

For the adjectives in oil and -cm, voit i noun is substituted, c. //. , tin 
©cd'cv veil VHircm Oh'ltv. Out in jKwtry tin* udjirti v»* is found : Tw ctitbl 
ift elfcnl'cinern (H. >. 

212. Idle attributbe adjective is iniieeted and agrees with 

its noun in gender, number, and case : AU it fiifu'r .U oft nut 
frifd'cm Tdyuim bat er mid' ivobl flciuibrct (Ui.). It limy stand 
unintiected, however: 1. Before a neuter noun in N. (and A.) 
(very rarely before a masc. or feni.) : Serine Oh' it tt or bat maud' 
fliilcoii b’noant ((!.). vie ift riit pttrdini rrifvB lior (F. 1U)7). Fre- 
quently in certain phrases like „bar f^riC", “cash”; rf auf flitt 
bHiid". Bare : b)ro|l Ihad't nut riel Vift (Lu.). Tao filter ift ciit 
bbfliob SJianit (G.); „frcmt ltnt fremter Ttoft" (F. 0155.). 2. When 

it stands after the noun, mainly in poetry; commonly after 
coins, weights, and measures: Tor .^auptmaim fiit)vt tm v2d)t(C cfn 
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Stoolcin rot oott (%lre mm rineit CSbcr wilt (Uli.). Gin ©djmarm oon 
WSflcn grofi unD Hein (Bii.). ?>rt)n giij) rbrinifda, fiinf s J)fitnfc fKimifcE 
In prose also, when tl to adjective or participle lias adjuncts: 
Tort ciit gutartigc£, gefittetco .pantclovolf, fdnvelgent von ten itppigen 
Srucbtcu cine$ gejcgnetm Sleipee, wad'faut auf bUjetU', tic feitte ii?oi)U 
tbater warm (Sell.). 3. Of two adjectives the first, stands unin- 
tlocted in certain set phrases; when the two express one idea; 
in poetry, very frequently in Schiller : lie gvcftberjoglid) I'atijd'C 
rKegicrungj ta3 fbniglid) preufufebe ^ollamt. 3Cn'b tent, rev an ten 
wiirtig alten £>ausrat ibm riibrt (Sell.). Ten fa l jit) uerratcrifd'cn Mlat 
(id.). „3n tie writ nut breite 31}elt" ((!.). Schiller has M traurig 
finftrer 2lrgwol)n"; „weltlM eitle lobeit"; ( ,0 imgluiffelig jammemU 
lev lag"; „mit graufaut teufelifder Vit|V etc. 

1. filter, and generally cihi, 1 »i >i Ji in lin* sense of “ jmre,’' *• nothing 
but,” also tin* adj. in cr, 507, are underlined : Dao id tauter llnumt. 
(Effct eitd ungeiditevt s ihct (B.y Da Mu liter Dent. 

213. The attributive adjective isdnllected weak after cer- 
tain limiting words, viz., after (lie delinite art iclc and pronouns 
declined like it; after fill, kill, and the' posst^sives, excepting 
the N. stf. of all genders and the A. sy. neut. and fom. Ex.: 
ter gate xUpfcUMiim (Eh.); ;ur gliidlidvn ©finite; at jmein froben 
Tsrftc ; fines fdjonen I a geo ; ait einem langen xHftc (Eli.); kin guinea 
la no (id.); fine arnte ikincrin iN. and V. s«*.); fin kitenea Mbit 
(N. and A. s^.). 

214. The adjective is therefore declined strong, when not 
unintlected (see 2181 and when not preceded by any of the 
•/.hove limiting words, mentioned in 213, «■. q., .poire ©fbniud't, 
fiijuNJ £ojfm (Sch.). ©tutu me fitter totcr Id'at (Elat on ?). Also 
after the unintlected pronouns weld', fold', viol, U'fitig, mebr, etwac 
uicbto, and after unintlected numerals. Ex.: Gr gibt tern treiten 
Apirtcn utand) blantco ©hid (piece of money) taooit (EhA. 2£cld) 
rcicbcr feintmcl (0.). ©old) trefjlid)cr ^ionard) (Sch.) (see 216, 1; 
221 ). 
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215 . The syntactical distinction between strong and weak inflection of the adjec- 
tive, though very old, is by no means clearly drawn even now. The oldest inflection 
of the adjective is the so-called “ unintleeted,” identical with the strong noun declen- 
sion. When the pronominal endings spread over the adjective declension, forming 
the present strong adjective declension, the adjective probably was still declined 
strong even alter a pronoun (iud. article). Of this there are traces from O. II. G. down 
to the 17th century. The n-declension of the adjective is a characteristic of the Ger- 
manic languages. Having less distinctive and fewer endings than the strong, it is natural 
that the adjective should be declined according to it, when preceded by a word which 
had the strong endings. This has given rise to the syntactical distinction and to the 
feeling that two strong forms should not stand side by side. When an adject i\e be- 
came a substansive or was used as such, it was always inflected weak, with or without 
article. This explains 221, 1. In Gothic the present participle and the comparatives 
were always inflected weak. In O. II. G. appear only a few strong comparatives and 
superlatives. 

216 . Unsettled usage as to strong and weak forms. 

1. The strong genitive sg. in. and n. turned weak in the 17th cen- 
tury, and this is now the prevailing form : „-Vi'l>co s IVutb" (Hii.) ; Mufflt’ll 
SKitfymtf (Uli.). ,,'hJorte fitpen Jpuud'C" (Sell.). The pronouns always remain 
strong, except jencr* jeber, of which a weak form is rare, c. y. , icbcn 
(Uli.) ; jcncu Xagd (Bit.). This weakening is due to tin* feeling, that two 
strong forms should not stand together. Sec 215, 217. 

2. After personal pronouns the rule is strictly the strong form, as the 

pronoun is not a limiting word. But as early as M. II. U. weak forms 
begin to appear. Usage now favors : after Mb tun cr (in address), mid), 
bid) only the strong form, e. g., „bu ftarfer (Uli.) ; id' armcr 

after nttr, btr mostly the strong form ; after loir, ibr the weak (if fern, 
always), e.g., &3er nic fein 93rct mit Jbrditrn np . . . ber fount end) nid't, it>r 
Hmmlifdwt 3JMdne ! (<i.). Tn ,.(%uuiH ibr, fdji'nc Qantcit ! ((!.). the comma 
makes a difference. After into and cud' (A.) strong and weak are equally 
frequent. After untf and cud' (I).) strong and weak coincide of course : 
$?an [elite cud) (d)kd)tc .fierfe bcitlccfcn (arrest) la licit. (Surf) faulcn 3)urfrf)cu ift iofct 
ber 33rotforb bbficr gebangt. 

3. Tn the vocative the rule now is strong form both in sg. and pi., 
e.g., Um>crfd)dmtcr ! ii'cmt bid) jemanfc jicbort butte (U.) T)it, armer Wcift (Sh.). 
The plural is si ill found weak, but rarely, as : i? icben ftreunbe, c$ beff'rc 
Beitnt aI<J bic uniern (Soli.). 

In O. II. (}. the weak form was the rule; in M. IT. (}., the strong in 
the sg. 

4. After certain pronouns, pronominal adjectives, and indefinite 
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numerals, such as fold)c, n>clcbe, cintgc, etltdic, dfe, maitdjc, feme, and others, 
there stands in the N. and A. pi. very frequently the strong form against 
the rule, hut randy in the G. pi. This strong form is the older. Even 
after t'icfc and jettc strong adjectives may be found in the classics. Ex. : 
'Dev iMumenfyanblev f;at teiiic fdjime :)tcfeu mebr. 215 o baft Cu hdctje balb vcrfaultc 
iMrnen e^efauft V After the G. pi. qi'citr and bveier the weak adjective is fre- 
quent, but in the spoken language these genitives an? very rare : ber 
91 ntauf flon \mi iteucit -Jpaufevn or jwei ucucr §dufcr, and not. nveter ncuen (or -cr) 
$dufcr. 

217. If two or more adjectives hold the same relation to the noun, 
they have the same inllection. If the second adjective, however, 1 m? more 
closely related to the noun, forming a joint idea, then it usually stands 
in weak form in G. and !>., not in N. and A It can often be formed into 
a compound noun, and has less accent than the tirst. adjective : (£r trafticitc 
untf nut fcblcdncni rotcit Petite (— SHctwcm); tic $ elicit blunder bimicrtidun vtc^c 

ih'tntcrfricjtc). 

1. After certain adjectives like fi'tycnber, obiter, cmnttuitcr, jtcbacbttr# etc., 
the second adjective, as a rule, is inflected weak in all cases: OkiuumU'0 
mumi|'tciUid)c 3)rimiv* obiter anertonnte 3a\?. 

The Adjective in the Predicate. 

218 . The predicate adjective is uninilected. If it stand 
inflected in the predicate, tin* n >m i is supplied and the adjec- 
tive is looked upon as attributive: Tic .H raft ift frlni\id\ allcin tic 
V uft ift flrofl (F. 22(K-1). Tciit (^cfiihift ift ciit fcbivtcricjco (supply 
“ one ”) ; „tc* ^olitiftcit tfocf ijt feiu fllucflid'c*." 

Tin? adjective (or participle) is also uninilected when it is 
an appositional or factitive predicate : SCiv fvintcu All. 

s )tun, tatf fCut icb tumm. (F. 001). Tcv Mlaubc mad't |dhi (Tb). 

✓ 219 . (Yrtuin adjectives are only used pivdieatively. Some, 
of these are really nouns, like feint, freunt, bcil, jd'rttc, not, mil ; c, 
fdnilt. Others, originally adjectives or past participles, have 
been restricted to this use, like babt'aft, abboh, jictroft, vinjiddi^, 
bcrhiftifl. All of them have not yet. become full adjectives; 
and many, if with adjective form, are of late derivation : 
rtbfpcnjMg, abtyolo, abmrnttft, auofintb], bantflcnicin. Ex.: Cttilic 
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fojintc tent SiiitdHTi nid't feto frin (G.). (iin fd'i'ncr s JWamt, cine 
fdbbite 3rau! ift ter Xireftor fllMid' gemtg,iljrfr babbaft $u werten, 
(0 . . ; (id.). Xic Mneebte auirtcu baittflcmciu. 

1. In O. II. (r. the adjective in the predicate is .still inilected, though 
not always. In M. II. (r. it is rarely inflected. In N. II. G. Duller and 
KUl'cr are stereotyped strong tonus used for both nunibeis and all ven- 
dors: Die %ui)t ift ball'cr bin (coll.); *oe$ 9hulw unt father dtvulf" (student 
song), teller 3cbmer^cn uitb Jtivuilkit (B.). 

Substantive Use of the Adjective. 

220 . The tuljeetive when used as ;t noun is inflected ac- 
cording to the rules already given fertile adjective proper : 
®tit Mletitcm fdn^t man an, nut 0>rejicm bbrt man attf (Prov.). In 
Scfavcrt an matter 1'ittfcn (Kurncr). lie kirften ivertm tie Vel/ten 
fetit (B.). For gender see 160 , 2. No inflection is the rule in 
certain set phrases: GMcid' unV GMeid) flefdlt fid' ticrn (Prov.). 
■juiuj unt Jilt, t s >rop unt Mlcin, flic id' unt Jlrm, von AUcin an, von 
3unij auf ; also in tin* names of languages : tSmilifd', Jsraipbfiid' ; 
mein rielicbtc^ Xeutfd' (F. 1222). ‘heic beifd rices auf jtalicnifd) '< vir 
bat von Mint auf ')loni\\]ifd' flcfi'mit. Also of colors: (tfviin, iMan. 

221 . Usage admits of many irregularities. 

1. The weak form in tin* plural when no article precedes as 'betientm, 
iVantten, 3il'biH'U, Amnion, or rarely tin* strong form iti the singular like 
any feminine noun, invariable in the >g. : ter 3rfu , in\ instead of ter Dei'endt 
(U. sg.). See 215. 

2. r l'he strong or weak plural after allc, entitle, ctUrfic# etc. : a U c (Melelutc, 
unitfe bkfanbtr. 

3. After ti\ub clwac, bid, etc., the weak form is rare. See 214. 

4 If an adjective precede an adjective substantive and is inilected 
weak, the latter is of course weak ; if the adjective is inflected strong, 
then the substantive may be either strong or weak. The latter form is 
perhaps more common for the neuter, the strong eerlainly for the mascu- 
line nouns : ftein, fie (fc«o s hkib) ift, o kite Xd'etten, uu t^cKlli^cit s vmad't (<!.). 
Xic arnten $cm\mbten fine <\in>ebnliri> niebt wiUIonmicn. £od)(g[teUtc 'IScamtc ftnt> 
eittlaftcit. Dor naif Sbcbtnue lot ctii aniieiicjmctf iujjerc. See K. II. «H42. 
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a. Do not confound bab fRerbt, law — bad fRccfyte, the right thing ; bad Wut, 
property — bad Witte, the good (abstract) ; (bad) odpvarp black (the color) 
— bad *Sd)War$c (the bull’s eye of u target), etc. 

Syntax of Comparative and Superlative. 

222 . These may be used just like the positive, only that 
the superlative is never used predicatively, i. e., uninfleeted, 
excepting adcrlicbjt, r. g., tic 33lumc ift aUcrlicbft. If it stands in 
the predicate, it is always weak, being preceded by the definite 
at tide: Ticfer ^hiitm ift ter bochftc or tiefev 33aum ift am l)od>ftcn. 
These two should not be used indiscriminately, however, as 
they too generally are in the spoken language. The first is 
the strictly relative comparison; it can be strengthened by 
alter-, e. y., ter bbd'fte yon alien, ter allcrbbebfte. The prepositional 
superlative should only be used when not so much the objects 
themselves or different objects are to be compared, but the 
same objects under different circumstances of time and place. 
This is generally the “absolute” superlative, expressed by an 
adverbial phrase: Ter Ttavte ift am maebtiflften allein (Sch.), 
“The strong man is most powerful standing alone, unimpeded 
by the weak." Tie 'Jtpfel fint auf ter fonnupm Scitc teo h'arton* am 
reifften. 3Uo ih'otb ."Hidvlieu fpielte, war tad Theater am vollftcn. 

1. The “relative” superlative is generally preceded by the definite 
article, the “ absolute ” has, as a rule, till or no article, (foot he is very 
fond of such an absolute superlative : (£in atlertiebfted .Hint, a most lovely 
child. Tied beutet auf cin fvdtcfted pi very late) 9tatuvercupud (ti.). Notice 
also: Mir* bic ‘‘Hhuiiptcn tinmen ((Id, because very few know liow; bev 
fv 111(1, bic Client, bic ltcucrctt T>rad»eu, and other examples. They show 
a I solute comparison with t he detinite article. The absolute superlative 
is best expressed by an adverb t- adjective in the positive. The more 
common adverbs used are : febr, red't, bed))!, dufu'vft, itl'cvaud, c. g . , cine bed'it 
au.Kiicbmc Uberraftfiuiiip cin red't bummer 9umtc. 

223 . Any adjective can be compared by -cr, -fjl, except 
those that, arc never used attributively (see 219 ) and a few 
whose form seems awkward, like fnedjtifcb, Iterrifd), but the latter 
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are not absolutely excluded. Sllletn, locif) ©ott, fie mv mcl)r fd>ulxs 
aid id) (F. 2 ( .)(K)). 

224 . Wlien two qualities belonging to the same object aro 
compared, mt'br, un'iugcr, mintcr are now used, but the classics 
are still full of the comparatives in -cr. 

According to Lehmann (L. Spraehe, p. 20(>) Lessing uses metv only 
once: 2>icfc Sluerufuthtcn lint' rfetorifeber altf iiviuiMicb (Le.). Present usage: 
'User ©cfdlc ift mender fycimtiitfijVb aU fcuiuuu Dcr oelbat ift mcl)r tapfev al<5 Hug. 

225. Logically the superlative cannot bo list'd of two objects, but it, 
is so used much more frequently in Herman than in Knglish, *?.«/., ^UH'i 
'Sbtnc, reckon fic ten altcftcu . . . mit cincm "Vfcilc erfeboft (Le.). 

1. For the conjunctions bruit, ale 1 , after the comparative, see 333. 

2 . Notin' the hold comparative in II. and I)., IX. 311 : X'ini, ift 
$tcinc ntetner alv? jcmaltf. Such forms as bev Teimaftc, etc., at the end of 
letters are ran'. briber is a comparative of Xcil> (adj.), which became a 
noun very early. Cftcrer occurs in Lessing. 


SYNTAX OF THE NUMERALS. 

226 . The cardinals, used attrilmtively, arc indeclinable 
now, except cin, cine, cin. The Cl. and J). of poci and rvri now 
and then occur still : 3 a h'tcr 3cuflcn s 3)iiutr mad't allc 'Wabrbcit 
hint (Prov.). (Here gorier" shows the case; tiod 3cugcn 9)hint 
would not be clear.) 3‘Mr von cino bio hmtert. 

1. To express the year the cardinal is merely added to rf i»t 
3alH(e)“ or to as tut jafyre acbtjcbn lutntert cut unt adrift, or 
shorter, in 1813. Tin* cardinal shows the year, the ordinal the 
month: (Notin' ftarb ten 22icit 5M5r$ 1832. .(Miuu'Ufr, ten (I.)crftcn 
Jluguft 1881. The ordinals used only attributively, see 211 . 

2. The time is expressed in various ways. Answering to 
such questions as: A'icvid II br ift co, torfd'c 3 l 'd if! ca or Ijafrcit 
loir ? irir ift ret mi trr 3rit? we say : (io ift poolf oortef, nber nod) 
rttdd cilice. ift cin 5>icrtc( trei or auf trei, or cin 'Ihcrtcl mtd> (iiber) 
Jlvci (all mean a quarter past two), ift trei TUcrtd trei or auf 
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brci or cm Tucrtcl uor brci, = a quarter of three. (£3 iff Ijatb jtoblf, 
= half past eleven, on the same principle as \>tertet)alh (see 
229). We can say: 20 3Rinutcn nctd) $clm (past ten), jiranju] 
lu'r jetm (of ten). Ter 3 llt)r 20 s JJdnutcn nacbmtffai)o ah 

2l'ir tvellcn und urn fiinf trcffcit. 

227. Used substantively the cardinals are more frequently 
inflected, having a plural in -e (see 429) and a dative in -cn 
(see 79): tid warm U)rcr fuuf(c), $wiHf(e), 

1. Colloquially tills -c is very commonly used as far as 10 inch, even 
when the figure itself b(‘ meant, which stands in the feminine singular : 
Ticfc ')lrf't(c) id nicM jtut iicntad't. Xicfc s )tcun(c) ftcljt febief. (A If ift tic 3itnbc. 
tilfc ubcviYineitet tie pel'll Wcbetc (ScliA. 

2. Die Millio n, tic XMIIumi, tie “JWilliarbc are regular nouns, and, unlike 
lumtcrt and tautenb, stand in tin* plural after the cardinals, e. //., tni iVil 
lumen, hut fiinf bunberr, tobd raufend. Too AbniiCcvt, bad XaufenD are common 
nouns, pi.: &unbevtc ; hundreds, Xaufcnbc l thousands: <•.//., ui .ftuitbcv- 
tai, a hundred at a time ; bet Jomibcrttaufcnbv'.i tie i'tcnuluu tnuten (Le.). 

228. „iU'itc" corresponds to Eng. “both” in form and 
use: v s|t tad 'J'ferb ait bciteit ^lit^cn Hint ? It may have the defi- 
nite article before it: tic bcitcit .ttube, “both the cows.” 

1. The singular beit- means “either,” “each ” (of twiO. bribed hi jit 
fill' lu'icn either statement is reasonable ; bad ^IbeubmaM ttutev beiter We- 
ft idt, tlie communion in either form ; lmt the mnsr. and fern, are archaic. 
Tout at cittern iu often Dianne iicbbvt beibed : Jlleiniatcitcu do Mleinijdciten unb 
ii'iibtijU* £iiiitc al\5 wid'tiac Tinae at bcbantcln (he.), bribed has supplanted 
hire, InitH'i (pl.t, which are still common in tin* Ititli and 1 Till centuries. 

Notice bcib:d — ltnb - both — and. bribed# cin loblicbcv At cniu unb macbtuicr 
>cifni'ini\cr bev I'aiqe iBih). 

.229. !. Peculiar are I In* compounds of the ordinals with hdb following 
them and fell' preceding them : *'icrt(e)balb (IU), ncitnKcihilb (SJ). meaning 
cad ','icvtc nuv ball' or weniiter ein hdb, bad ncuntc mtv ball'. tvcUcbutclulb Aaf 
I'i fvap a bee bad l.'lte lmr ball'. Ags., Teelandic. Banish, and L. 0. have the 
sann* forms, though in the two latter “ half " precedes the ordinal. It 
does not go hack to O. II. <h 3clbanbci cruelbfi) ber arcitc, two of th-m ; 
Mbbrcqcbut, himself the loth, thirteen of them ^(h) : felbbiitt, lelbviert gen- 
erally unintleeted. oclbft pVviU^iiyftcr fhe.). The cardinal is not common, 
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but Lessing lias „fclb finiftujcr." This composition is more common than 
ball'- in the modern dialects. 

2. Notice also the cardinals in -cr, as in belt fiiiifth\cr Ctabrcit — cither 
“from 1850-GO” or “ from 50- GO years old.” It is now classical. This 
-cr occurs in the names of the unit, ten, etc. : hr l£iuev, fccr dct'ucr, etc. 
See 507, 1. jweit# Critt also occur for $u pwicn, fcreien. 

SYNTAX OF THE PRONOUNS. 

Syntax of the Personal Pronoun. 

230. 1. Tu, so-., ibr, pi., are used in familiar intercourse 
in the family and among intimate friends, in addre ssing (Jod, 
in sermons, in solemn discourses and in poetry. Ex.: .Uninft 
tu tacf Vane, w tic iSitreuen bliibn '< (Cr.). iMinccr, alter 'Hater ! cu 
famtft Cnt iafl ter Sreibeit nict't ittcbr f cb a it c tt ; tit fell ft ibn b b r cu 
(Sell.), esrbab’ncr C^eift, Cu $abft mir, ^abft miv allco, ivanim id' bat 
(F. 3218). 

2. £ie, 3. p. pi., is used everywhere else, even among rela- 
tives in some families; also when grown rhihhvn address the 
parents: 2vk' tvobtiru 8te, u'Ciut id' fra^cit Carr < 

;j. This. peculiar use of 2h’ .-prang up early in the ISilr century. It i- duo, no doubt, 
to the u.-e of ilie s-i uvular Gv and 2 a 1 in atldi<--s, which wen* the In iirht « >f politem-- in 
tin* Kill century. Gv and A to an* dm* I" the iim- of ,vn i and ,\:au in direct addre— . In 
I’bamisso’s „lU’tor 2cMemibl" the gray-coal ahvay- addn .-so- IVtor \s itli „ur .Gon," 
e.f/.i ,,*A»u'iic err >xrr ttu’iiu* jiucviiudubhil uuuImiUi.vm • • . i»b I'.ilv rim* A’ttto an dm." 
.Gerr, Aran, a two o'liaccu, Gmc Giycllctu, 2otno AU’aicu.u wore followed by the “plural of 
majesty” Gee 311, *2): borr Tetter irurtrn ba fatocfmiort (F. 7v'i’> ' cvftc U'cKcn 

2eiiK 'hiajrftai, tafi tie Vlunc'e chit’ ’luh'duib 'i x c b*;: o u : o u r.i-* iSch.n .vov \\ a- i educed 
to more ,,or" as early a- M. II. (»., >r Xi'/ftbf; in the HU h country. crier cr 
^fairer." This form encouraged i ho uso of tin* pronoun a in diroci addto-s. 

4. .\bv, iti addro-ing one poison, \\ a- early \<‘f\ i< -pectin] and ha- maintained it.-elf 
in l ho drama, except in comedy, to (hi- day, and might he called tie- ‘ l stage-addre-.-,” 
and is duo to Kng. and Fr. inllmmco. Son Schiller'- :Ui\utu 2liiail. 

231 . The gradation as to politeness and etiquette now is about as 
follows : 1. For princes and all persons of high standing, ,\luc MnaCeit, 
(£itrc CSrccllciu, (Sure %icftdt r with the verb in the pi. 2. 3ic, addressing 
one or more persons, verb always in the pi., r. </.. biirftc id) Tic bfitlcitm? 
3. pi. of bn, and ,\h in the drama addressing one or more persons, 
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<’•?/ , 3piit h'mmt 3()r, bod) 3 hr fommt (Sell.). See F. !)81, 1)88. 4. (*r, ®tc, 

addressing one person, now rare. 5. Xu, ibr» as in 230, 1. 

232. The genitive of tlie pronouns of the l. and 2. persons stands 
very rarely alter nouns. Ooethe lias it once, „ntciu, bc$ Wiihiuo'tfcu," “of 
me the geognost,” hut it is common as the object of verbs, after adjec- 
tives and numerals : 3d) bitf cud), lie butt cud> metner ait (F. 1875). The un- 
inllect(*d possessive mein, bein are by some interpreted as predicate genitives. 

o. (/., ber Pcd'cv i|t bciit (Sell.). As it is much more probable that I he posses- 
sive adjectives were; used as genitives of the personal pronoun than nVe 
' r. rsit , this interpretation is hardly correct. (See 441, a.) 

233. The personal pronouns alwiiys aecompany tlie veil). 
In tlie imperative „v2tf" always stands, Imfc tit and ihr only for 
emphasis: Viobct cure Tsciute (!>.). SMcibcit Sic flcfallijijh See 
F. 11)08. 

1. In poetry, colloquially, and in merchants’ letters the prommn is 
often omitted : 'Pin treble Avditlcin, weber fdnm, hum tntitelfitct nad' Baltic acbn 
(F. 200H». See F. :M20. 5br Oihrtib (viz., SM'rcibnt) vent 1 Slcit btcjctf (viz., 
PuMMtc), babe impfainuit. Notice the set phrases bittc, I pray : tautc, thank 
you ; and'U'CtiK (conjunction, “say nothing of”i, before which id' has to 
In* supplied. I but nid'hb ber ,'utbc ii'irb vevl'vaum (Le. >, no matter, the 
.lew . . . 

2. ( ’ollopuially the subject, if a noun, may he repeated in the shape of 
a pronoun, as in Fug. : ber Jtivd'lu'f, cr lu\0 ii'ie ant Jaac ( < ■ . i. See 244, 3. 

234. The pronouns of the third person have demonstra- 
tive and determinative force. (Compare the cognate Latin 
/s. rtt f id.) Hence if they rider to lifeless objects or abstract, 
nouns, they rarely stand in the G. and T). eases, but they are 
supplanted by the regular demonstrative pronouns or, if gov- 
erned by prepositions, by ba(v), bin, t'er + the preposition. 
Ex.: Tent Vicbcbcn foineit bhujl ! will tavoit niebte- boron (F. 
210-1). Jonl't cud' vorlu'r nndd priwariert (F. 1058). villein id' jihuit'\ 
tu bait ft nid't vie l tavon (viz., von bn* Olelniion) (F. 3418). 

1. Also cb (A3 is thus supplnntcil, when referring to an individual 
object. : licp 'Vavio? . . . Xcii 3iu»\cr bvauf (not auf col bab ucbmeuvii 

(Arndt). Wcmfb OMiiif! £crG Viobc ! t'h'tt ! id' babe teinen stamen bafitr (F. 
3455-0), Rcnit|t bu bonbon '< Pifud'c bafKlbc icbcnfaUb. 
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Concord of Pronoun and Noun. 

235 . Tlic pronoun of the third person agrees with the 
noun which it represents in gender and number. The con- 
cord of the pronoun with the natural and grammatical gender 
has been treated, see 165 , 166 ; also the neuter sg. CC repre- 
senting a plural and any gender, see 168 . 

On tup use of „co". 

236 . 1. (f$ is the indcjin ile subject of impersonal verbs 
denoting states of the weather and other natural phenomena, 
e. g ., cC rcjjnet, toimcrt, blitit, fcbitcit, baflrit, cc bat flCflla'ttcijt, cc taflt, 
ec ivintort, cc ntnfclt, tammert, taut, etc. 

2. (Sc is made the imlcfhuic subject of verbs, not really im- 
personal : (Sc fcbliijU df; ec brenitt, cc flopit, flimjril, cc flfM h'c, 
Iduti't ; also in the passive and reflexive: CO U'irt #rtautf, tfcfmtflcn, 
flcfi'idt; compare man taipt, man ruft. tic cicl't, fpiclt fid' Mcr c\\\t 
— it is good walking, playing here. 31'obiu fell cc mm flebtt 
(F. 2051). 

a. Such an ed is used by poets to give a vague, mysterious, ghostly 
impression. Schiller’s „Tam1'er," tioetho’s and „ictentoiR" 

are full of them : Unfr ale cr tin 11'illiacn 3iMummcr hta, bcn'Cjtt co tut miter bon 
Hh'ttc ((b). The co (treated so far) except in the passive and reflexive verb 
forms cannot be omitted like, for instance, the expletive „CC" snb 3, 5^ 

3. (Sc is made the grammatical subject of a verb, when the 
logical subject, follows later: (Sc .u'flen tret 3hirfcbe ivobl liber ten 
911'cut (Uh.). (Sc febritt ibnt frifeb ,ptr Scitc ter blubnttc Ok' it oft 
(Uh.). See F. 341)0-1; 3074-77. 

The logical subject cannot be another pronoun, e //., cC n>ar tefb eC tvarnt 
0iCf as in Eng. “ it was 1,” “ it was you,” which is a, late construction. 

a. In ballads and other folk-lore thi« o>> is not rerpiinal ami inversion is still possi- 
ble, as was the rule in O. II. G.. without o at the head of tin- sentem-e. For after all, 
(i< was hen* used not merely to denote an indefinite subject, hilt to account for an inver- 
sion which had no apparent eause. It i - an “ or/,/, tire ” and -upoillmms as soon as 
any other part of the sentence -faml** at the head bringing about the inversion. It is 
of tones t translated by “then:.” German tabs begin „(** wav cinnifll . . . “There 
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was once* . . . ” . Sat) cin ifnafc’ ctn Wo31cin fteljn (G.). 2tcUt’ cin .tfnabc fid) mtr an tie 
Si'itc (id.). The construction id) bin c3, /d>r felfc cS, “you arc it,” as in Ags. and as 
English-speaking children still say, is already the rule in O. II. G. Nor can we say 
in German „td) bin or" and „2ic finfc cr," hut id) bin e$, bad bin id), ber bin id), id) bin 
bcricnnjc, uu*td)a* . . . , I am lie who . . . 

4. Peculiar is the impersonal „c<3 giebt," “ there are ” or “ is,” 
which is not a very old phrase, but rare in M. H. G., in which 
t'v? with pi. verb was even possible. 

is here the indefinite subject and 1ms taken the place of the more; 
definite nr a noun, which “gave,” “ furnished/’ “ produced” a cer- 

tain tiling. Hence flicl't" is always followed hy the accusative : „oo 
fliebt 3d'huuv' “ Somebody is giving or will give somebody a whipping.” 
(Si, ba $abV ivcitfarfd'cii 3d'intcn (ScheftH). „(5o aiebt" is not well followed 
hy a. noun in the sg. denoting one object or individual, c. //., »\ifbt bier 
cinctt XUtnb, hut by nouns in tin* pi., by abstract and material nouns: 
giebt bitten duf.dl (Sell.). See F. 1118. 

5. tie is used as the subject of impersonal verbs followed by 
ail objective personal pronoun (1). or A.), denoting stales of 
mind and body: vitf turftet mid', etf bungert ibn, cc rout mid', cc ijt 
ibm battle* 

If tin* objective pronoun or any other part of speech precede the verb, 
CC is not necessary, hut it may he retained. Kx.: /wl' fdnvi'vc cud' at. miv 
i ft V altf tv ic cin I vaunt (F. ‘2010). £ir tvirb a civ if? cinntal bci bciitcr (Mo tta hnl id) 
felt bamte (F. 2050). !\'ir ift (d'ledu \\i mute. “ I do not feel well.” 

(i. lie stands further as indefinite predicate and as indefinite 
object. See 204 . 3 it tiefem 3iune Famtft tu'tf wagen (F. 1071). 

See further, F. 2012-14 ; 2080. Sic mcint,tu feift cntflobn ; unt 
balb mib balb bift bit fd'on (1\ 3331- 2). 

Jn the last illustration and in similar ones e<S if translated at all, may 
he rendered hy “so” : 3ic ftnb ivoM miibc '< C min# abev id' bin ctf itcivcicn. 

I was (so). 

Syntax of the Reflexive Pronoun. 

237 . The reflexive pronoun always refers to the subject: 
(Sci ift bn* V obit ter Tcmut, tic fid) fclbft bepvungcn (Sch.). Xif bat 
fid) jcglidw rrlaubt (id.). 
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1. The dative was already Inst, in (). II. (J. In M. II. Q. the use of 
fti1> as dative is very rare. Luther’s Rible is still lull of the dative of the 
personal pronoun for the reflexive, r. y , Tic £>oibcn, ba fie tab Wcfcp niiiu 
Ijaben, ftub (fie) il)ncit fclbft tin ©cfop. Tic ‘hkitfbcit laffct iln fac^cn, ~ wisdom 
will take* advice, ©ott febuf bnt s JKcn|M)cn it>m unit SMlbc. Lessing has: s hhv 
fid) R'nall uub <yaU ibm fclbft m Icbcu niebt cntfd'liepcn faun, ber Ict'd aitbcrcv SUav 1 
flltf inttner. Rut this «ibm" stands also because there is already one fid' . It 
is very rare in the classics and does not occur in the spoken language. 

2. <2?cll'jb fclbcv strengthens the reflexive pronoun and prevents its eon 
founding with the reciprocal. For examples see above. Rut fclbft (fclbcv) 
is far from as common as the Eng. self (selves). 

Syntax of the Reciprocal Pronoun. 

238 . As such an* used uik\ end', fid', Loth in the accusative 
and dative : Unb (fie) nicfteit fid' (D.) \n nut iR’iifdni fid' (A.) 
freunblid' im Spited (H. and D. , YU. 42). StJcitn fid' tic ^urftcn 
I'crd'teit, miijfen tic Xicitcr fid' morten unt tbtcu (Seh.). 

But if any ambiguity arises, as is frequently the rase, the unvarying 
form c number or the inflected cincr (ber cine) bnt anccrii referring to muse, 
nouns, tic cine tie anbcrc referring t«» fcin. nouns, tie cincn tie nnbcvn pi. <>f 
both, are used instead of them and even, though tautologically, in addition 
to them. Ex.: unb lieben into untcr dumber (R.). 3ic fpottcu ber cine betf antern. 

Syntax of the Possessive Pronouns. 

239 . The possessive pronoun used adject ivcly agrees xvitl* 
tlie noun like any other adjective. See 212 . Tlie uninllecled 
forms mein, tdn, fcin stand in the predicate* and can be subjects 
only when used as nouns with or without, the article, t\ r/.. 
s 3Wcin unt Xetn ift allcc Janhe llrfpntn^ (Prow). 

1. Standing in the predicate, therefore, if is right to sav : s lhtcb 

ift mein, ntcinco, bm ntcinc, bav? mctnijic. As subjects referring to ba<5 2htcb : 
9ttcinctf> bm ntcinc, bm ntcini^c id vcrlorcit, -- mine is lost. 

2. (’arc sliould be taken that the right possessive be used when per- 
sons are addressed with 3ic, bu, ibr (?\hr). 3br refers to 3tc, bcin to bin 
eucr ((£uer) to ipr (3br), r. //., Sic bet ben Cvbrc ftrau flutter perlorcn? SB o bin 
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u'irb bid) bcine Shrmeffenbeit nod)fiil)ren? Durd) bed banned Ubermut, ben 3$r 
bitrd) C£ucr SBrautgentadj pun Styrene gcfiityrt (Sell.). 

240. Of ter, tie, tad rneine (ter, tie, tad meirtt^c), when used 
substantively, ter, tie s 3Reiue, pi. tie s })ieinen (with capital let- 
ters), denote persons, viz., friends, relatives, etc. ; tad 'DM cine 
or tad SRciniflC denote my property, duty, share, deserts. 

Ex. : £)er *£crr fennel tie 6eincn (B.). 6ic bat bad 3tyrige ertyalteit (her 
dowry), ffarbinal ! 3d) bate bad s 3Reinigc get ban. Jtyun 6ic tad 3 tyre (Sell.). 
THefeu *3)lorgcu» aid id) 6ie im Aimfe ter 3l)vi$eu fanb . . . (id.). ber 

3tyrhkV' w bie TkinuyV' «bie Dcine" are proper letter-endings. 

241. The possessive pronoun must be repeated like the 
article with nouns of different gender : t£ciu l)ober (tiAitfl, fcitic 

etlc bh'ftalt, feined limited Vihiu'hi, feiuer Shujeu 0)nvalt . . . (P. 
8395-8). 

242. 1. As fein and ibr are Both reflexive (referring to the subject of 

the sentence) and non-reflexive (referring to another noun) an ambiguity 
may arise, which should he avoided by using the demonstrative* pronouns 
instead; either beffeit, bereit always preceding, or dcffcU'cn, berfclben either 
preceding or following the noun. Ex. : ftiolaitb vitt tyintcim Slater ber mil 
beffen 6dnlb unb odwertc (Uh.). » s Dlit kinent 6d'tlb" would have meant 
Boland’s shield. Compare the following lines of the same poem, in 
which itynt prevents ambiguity : M. vitt binternt 5.1a ter ber unb triui itym fetnen 
flartcn 6 peer j\ufamt bom feftcit 6d)ilbc. Compart* 5 rau ■?(. aiiut mit ber 

•ftaudballerin unb ityrer 9iubtc ttad) bem Warfte» i. e. t Mrs. N. N.’s niece ; hut 
mit ber $audtyalterin unb bereit s )?id)tc, i. e., the housekeeper’s niece. Sd cifre 
leber feiner (the father’s) unbeflocbenen, von 5hrurteileu freien tfiebc itad) (Le.). 

2. The possessive of the 3. person is in the people’s language often 
repeated for emphasis after a genitive of possession and also after a 
dalAve : ,, s 3)kincm better fein Marten." Comp. “ John his mark.” This is 
not to be imitated though it occur now nndthen in the classics and quite 
frequently in the INth century: 9luf ber ftertiuta ibrent 6itirf (Sell.) ; bed 
3llo feinem 6tubl (id.). 3br artel mebr nacb cured 5>atcrd (Mctjl aid naeb ber 
Gutter ityrem (id.). See 180 , 4. 

3. The definite article cannot precede the attributive possessive pro- 
noun. 3encr, biefer and such adjectives as ebtkbaduer, envabnter seemingly 
do, but such constructions as biefer bciit 6otyn, obijebad)tcr mein 6d)reibcr are 
rather appositional. 
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243. 1. Bv a license the possessives lose inflectional endings in such 
set phrases as occur in Bd* mcd'te brum mein nid't Hebcn (F. 21)20). 
aVctn Vcbtfifl Cent’ id* bran (Soli.), ^ab 1 id* bid) bod* mein nid't jefeben (F. 
4440). These phrases arc in the transition stage to adverbs and the 
apostrophe may stand or not. 

2. 8cin is in proverbs and in one phrase „fcincr Beit" = “in due time,” 
‘ in — time,” still used for the feminine ibr, a remnant of the earlier 
periods, when ij*r could not hi* used as the reflexive, possessive: 2 tin 'lb or 
fennt jebe i(ub (Prov.). Untrcuc id' hup icincit ci^cncu •'conn (Pmv.). „8cincr 
3eit" is au adverbial genitive, in which (outer has become non reflexive 
so that it apparently stands at times for ibrer, unfcrcc, etc. Keflex ive : 
„?lltcd CDiitit n>al*rt (cine Beit" (Hymn) ; but 11011 -reflexive : 3tc n>a r feiner x hii 
(once) cine iwcfte 0an^crin. 

Compare the relation of Eng. “ his” and “ its.” The latter sprang 
up in ShakspercV time. “ Its ” is the genitive of “ it/’ In Sli. “ his ” 
stands lre< j uen t ly \v lie re later “its” is used. 

3. The use of the Herman definite article when 1 in Eng. the possessive 
is used, is by no means as strict and as common in the spoken language 
as the grammarians would have us believe. Take for instance: 'IVcin 
armcr Jtopf ift mir I'crriirft. s AVein firmer 3imt itH mir termirtt (F., I. :i:>s:5-<5). 
8 c taint id' mid* neeb friui* auf rncincn teuton fit bio, itoniup mir bieicr M no to lifted 
(F. 3888-9). See 154. 

In tin; ITtli century „fid}" was ii>ed also for all persons. “ Simplicissimiis ” i> full 
of this misuse. 


Syntax of the Demonstrative Pronoun. * 

244 . £cr, tic, b iU\ always accented, points out without 
reference to nearness in time or space. It is generally well 
translated by “ that,” also by “ this,” and by a personal 
pronoun. 

Ex.: Dcm 3Wfe Her (this) ivirb jeber Ififi ctn TVotl (F. 2102). 2lbcr, U'ie 
id> mid* febtte bid' ut febauon, babe id* m bom (that) 'IVcnfobcn (Mephistophelcs) 
citt bcimlid' Ohauen (E. 34S0-1 1 . C ifliiiflid* b c v (he«, bon ibv bcUbrt ! F. lflSl ). 
£>cr (for hen bab’ id' bio Bronte Virbittcrt (Bo.). 20ebc bom, bor 2u'ltfiir(cn)d 
8d'riftcn iiberbaiti't niitr mir bom (hotiiYbcn OJfijl licfl, in a'debnn or cincn Soil ber* 
felben flcfd'riebcn (he.). 

1. The genitives bee, beffon, boron sg. feni., borer and boron, pi., are used 
substantively as follows : 
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a. Tcb is archaic, but occurs in compounds likes beebaU', bcbtvcflctt, ber - 
iV'ftalt, etc., e.ff.y Teb front fid) bab cMntcnfilde $aar (Sell.). 3iMr jtitb bev feineb 
Wert, bad mtr bitten (Lu.), Wo arc worthy of 110110 of those (filings), etc. 

b. Teffeu, beren (h sg. fern, and (». pi., arc used when they have the 
force of possessives (sou* 242). 

c. Tim present usage favors borer, (l. pi., referring to persons and boron, 
boil on referring to things. But the classics do not agree with this, (fen- 
erally these forms are antecedents of relative pronouns. Ex. : /u'tjo fat/ 
mir ba i? iSnbc borer, bio von Xroia foluton (<».). -bat Cab Atinb fdn'n dabnc? fib 
bat boron vier. Tort fiot)t man bio Witter borer (of the gentlemen, lordsi von 
'Idebctob. 

it. Tlu 1 lengthened form'* in -on ami or spi-am: up as early as the trail century hntli 
in the article ami in the pronoun. Luther has ,,0011011," D. pi., hut ti»- chert geniiive-* 
,,to>" and ,,tor." In tins IStli mitury they lo-t -or and -on again, owner, no doubt, to 
the de-ire of distinguishing betwern article and demonstrative, and between the sub- 
stantive and adjective use- of the latter. On< the ha-* -till ,,unr von Co non iVicnubon Cio 
fio InionCovb fdSitjon." Pte-enf 11 -age. however, reuutre- the short forms of the pro- 
noun, when used adject i\ely. 

.’1. Notice t hr* IVeijueiit emphatic force of the pronoun, </. s T'Oin 'lie due, tao mit 1111$ 
ctol’ovcn tft, von Co in ift loicor nio Cic aim - to (V. HITS •.» 

X i e f c r , j c n c r . 

245 . Xiefer points out what is near in time and space, inter 
what is remoter. Xit'for is “Ihe latter/’ inter, tin* former.” 
They tire list'd substantively and adjeetively : Xiep'o jun^e 
^rauenpmmer bat bVfiiM unt Xtimme (Le.). Xiefer tvilFb trocfeit, 
tv ab letter reud't br^ebrt. Xicb iMatt bier — ticfco willft tu geltenb 
tttad'ett ? (Sell.). 

t. Tab, bicb like cb, hut loss frequently, can ho the indefinite subjects 
of neuter verbs. See 230. A’.//.. Tab id bic bob TWacbbavb. Tab itt 

ciu'ivoifcv 'ihttev, ber lent cutcii .Uiub toma (Sell.). Tico tft bic ^Irt mit -'revolt urn 
pu.ictjil (J*\ lb IN). The verb may ho in tlu* pi. See 313. 

2. Ticb uttb tab, bicb line ;cuco have the force of „ivcicnb citt," < .// .. 'Jt'iv 
fiub uiobt ntcbr bcim often e'lab, brunt beaten tviv jievn an bicb tutb bab (Song), 
tlnb or flreiftc alb .Hitabc bic Yanbc iiicbt aub ttacb biefent tutb intern (H. and 0. 
V. 04). 

3. Tie for is strengthened by bier ; bev, inter and bab by ba, c. {)., 3Rit 
bent ba tvevben 8ie mold fertia (SchA Metier, in the sense ot “ the other ’and 
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“ to come/’ w in jcncv ;kit", tit jcncm fie ben. ©fcaffpere^ ®efvcn|1 fommt tirirflid) 
and jener 2BcIt (Le.). 

246. Wlicn not referring to persons bier -f preposition 
may take the place of tiefer, and ta -f preposition the place of 
ter and jener, e. g., filler fonft iff fd>ult tar a it alc< ibr in SMcn ? (Sch.). 
Xatoit fdureiflt ted ©aiuierd £t'flid)feit (?). >;ternacb (according to 
this) mujj He fiedart eine [jaiq antcrc gewefen feitt. 

1. Notice the two strong forms in Lessing’s titled biefed, fciite (frftnbmujcn 
uttb tie biftcrifebcn Watcrialicu, fnetet cr benn tit ciiten fern huigen, fein fdnvcr at faf 
fatten Aleman atMmmcn. For an bad, trad . . . , ton bent, trad . . . no 
barait trad . . . , baron trad . . . should be substituted, though this is done 
colloquially. ,,'h.Mr baduen baran, trad bit jefct an fallen wiirbaV* is not elegant. 

247. X e r-, b i c-, t a d j c it t c is generally used substan- 
tively followed by a relative clause or a genitive. Used adjec- 
tive Iv it stands for ter, tie, tad when a relative clause follows, 
r. g tie|fhi»U'H ^tenfcfreii, iveld'e , . . The best usage accents 
ter, tie, tad. Used adject ively it has only medium stress. 

Ex. : £icjcnigcn bev Rnabot, trelrf'e ibre Shtfgabcn nid't <xcnxact>t batten, muftftn 
na ttfU'ni (stay after school), fiicbct bicieni.icn, ircld'c end) rerfolgcn (13.). 

248. X c r t i e-, t a f fe ( b e denotes identity. It refers 
to something known or mentioned. It is used equally wej^ 
substantively or adjertively. II can be strengthened by 
„cl'cn": ®iit allcr Ireue I'eni'cnH id> cure Mabcit; ter Tiirftiflc fell ffeb 
terfelbcn erfreueu (H. and i). 1 1. , 71-5). 

t. Xer ndmlid'c also denotes identity, hut is not written as one word. 
wjDerfclbijjf* is rarer than berfclbe. V hdav tac itiebt ber Tiatftmamt ( porter), ber 
bie Wudtrautcrer betregen f;at ? Xcr itamliibc. 

2. «clbig without ber is rare, c.</.. 6cUngcd treiji id) (tetri ft (lleyse). 

249. 3 c l b, fc 1 b e r, fe 1 b ft distinguishes one object from 
another. It strengthens personal and reflexive pronouns. It 
is made emphatic by eben, also in the phrase cin(er) unb tcvfelbc. 
©fiber and fell' ft do not differ in meaning, but in use. ©elber is 
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never made an adverb as fclt'jl is. Sclber always follows tbe 
word it qualifies, though it need not stand necessarily directly 
after it: 3d) (fiber or felbft l)(ibe il)n gcfclifii. Sficr jiucifelt, ghitlwn, 
tag ibr niebt (see 309 , 2) tie gfcrlirf'fcit, tic fflrogmut (fiber frit? 
(Le.) JBer antern ciitt ©rube grabt, fdilt felbft Mucin (Prov.). 

1. 3clbfl lias become also an adverb with the force of wfogar." and then 
stands best at the beginning of the sentence, unaccented : ScU'ft ettt fo 
Iummlifd)c$ $aar (viz,, Psyche and Amor) fanb nad) ber SJcrbiuburifl fuh unglet^ 
«».). 

2. Notice the compounds bafclbfb tuc(r)fclbfb in that or this very place ; 
also the force of „\>en felbft" in : X'tc s ))Uiblc i)cbt nid)t von felbft (of its own 
accord). 

For )clb with ordinals see 229. Alone it is very ran', r. g., mcil er in 
felbcnt (int fPala'jk) a lie um fid) ver fa m me It bade (he.). 

250 . v£ o I cb moans -f “ such.” It describes what is pointed 
out. It is used adjuetivoly and substantively: jpilrrcidu' v ))idcbtc ! 
ciiicit fclcben (30cji) icuit ntir ait, ben id) scrota# pi ijcfien (Soli.). 

mar tic iU'crlccpimh ate tvir . . . folck s ))tadd flekflt in folcbc £aitt 

ud.). 

1. f riie use of fold) for the personal pronoun or ter-, tie-, taffclbc is not 
good although found now and then in tin* classics, ‘^llc fte Die IV o o$ 

butte cmidMcn, fanben fie fetd)c auf bub luftutflc (see 300, 2) aubttnYbmiufr ((f). 

* 2. For fold) eilb fo cin is a frequent equivalent-. It is more common in 

the spoken language than fold) cin. Lessing and (ioetlio are very fond of 
it, c. (j. y 3e cin id) ter i|l £balfvcre ltnb £hatfrfrc faft $um allctn t be.). 3d) 
faun mid) niebt, tine fo cm SBortbclb, fo cin $uflcnbfdm?dfccr, an meinern Milieu mar- 
men tmb Wcbanfcn (Sch.). 

*eo cin" does not come from ,,folcl) cin," but from cin fo before adjective and noun : 
,,ctn fo ljot)cv Xurm" — M fo cin tidier lunn," then ,,fo cin limn," 

Syntax of the Interrogative Pronoun. 

251. c r, + “ who,” “which,” and trad, -f ‘‘what,” are 
used substantively only: 2t v a$ fummert cb tic ViMvut, rev man tic 
3uttflcn raubt,in tveffen SJaltc ftc briillt (Le.). s )hin, men lichen jtoci 
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son cud? nm inrijlcn (id.). ifl tor loimjcn 3lcbc turner Sinn ? 
(ScL). 

1. Once the genitive after li'Cr and n>a$ was common. 22er is almost 
entirely supplanted by lvcldjcr, and road by mao fur cin. But n>a$ -f- geni- 
tive, which generally looks like an accusative, still remains in phrases 
like ©as s 2i?untcr(o) (Le.). bco Scitfclcb -penfero. s iL\to [ft deified 

Crvt ant ip-itncn s h*alfcc ((».). See 181, 188. 

3. '21' cm only refers to persons. When it refers to things or whole 
senteimes mi'(r) f preposition is substituted, 'hupu hr Vdrnt ? (F. 132,*). 
'Weran evfcnnft ht ben Ihcb. 'Wor before a vowel, mo before a consonant. 

3. Tn the spoken language «mac" is pmvdrd by a preposition that 
does not. govern the accusative: pi mav, mit mac; but montit, mopi are pref- 
erable. Th‘> classics liave it too. Kvi*n fur mah um mah hint' mao are 
supplanted by mo fiir, imum f mehird'. du matf Cic 'JJetTc 7 (<».) 'Kit mao 
faun kb aufmavren ? 

4. 'h'ao in the sense of marum ami ivio is originally an absolute accusa- 
tive, r. ■/., 2rhto fh'bt ibr unb l cat tic Sunce in ( in com 3dmp tScb.i. v h\io 
mirb hto $en civ kbmer (F. 2120). 

5. Mark the interrogative adverbs: me, t where: mami, t when; 
mu', -f- how; mo(v)- with pivpoMt ion ; marum, i- wlmivfoiv. i why, only 
interrogative. For their etymology see 551. 

252. 2i' c l cb means -{- “which ” anel single's out flu 1 indi- 
vidual, thougli etymologically it inquires alte r the epiality. 
It stands adject ivclv and substantively : llitr tvclcbor i|Vc, ton tu 
am meiften iiebft? (Sell.). 'A'cldva Umiebcurc ftimet ibr mir an '< 
(id.). 

In exclamatory sentences meld' is originally intrrrogat ive, often fol 
lowed by cin : 'hhldt cm Mibeht, meld) tin 3i»ipn miiC in ttnkrm >bauk kin! 
(Song). See* F. 742. 

253. 3(J a o fiir, mao fiir cin inquires after tlic' nature) 
and qualities of ;i person or thing. 2£ao fiir always stands 
adjectivelv, U.H10 fur cin adjectivelv and substantively. 20ao is 
separable from fiir fin. Lessing is particularly fond of this 
separation. 2G»W fiir stands before the singular of a noun 
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denoting material and before a collective noun; before the 
Dlural of any noun. ffiaS fur cin inquires also after an indi- 
vidual. 

Fix. : 3i$ad fur SB cin ifl bietf ? fur 23cr#c . . . trcimnt u no bcnn nod) ? 

2Ba$ in Sab^lon id) biv fur cinat fdjimcii 3 toff ^ctauft (id.). 

Syntax of the Relative Pronouns. 

254. There being uo original relative pronouns, the other pronouns writ*, used as 

su.cli or conjunct ions like no, /far, </k, "mb t>ec below) connected coordinate sentences, 
one of whirl) later her .1 me subordinate. The tir-t pronoun used us a n lathe wa- tcv, 
tie, taJ, in O. II. O. 'h'chbOi, iror, uw> developed into icbithe pronouns "rudually. First 
they were in ado indeilnitc pronouns by means of tin- particle w, 0. J 1 . ti. so h >r, 0 ), 

Of) fot'inso)' SO M. 11. I J. stnltr/fy , v )t.Y/\ so: as -- \vho-oe\er, w hatsoever > 

X. II. (i. U'i'id'ov, a* or, wa#, which ran he strengthened hy mtv, and*, uiuiiov ( even. To 
nay therefore that the interrogative i> used as the relative i- hardly eorreet. tlion-h.no 
doubt, the indirect ipn-^tion bud its intbn-nee in the coineidence of 1 be forms of the. 
oilcrroguiive and indetinite relathe pronouns. The dcnioiMrative tcv, tic, tao intro- 
duced tin- coordinate 1 lau-e. which al'lcrwaids became subordinate; and elitusc and 
pronoun were then called nbifhr. ieold'cv is only of the ltith century. 

255. Ter and nn*ld'er are equivalent. After personal 
pronouns tor is preferable. Euphony should decide which is 
to be used. Onu israunpun ntcr, ta$ renft, tft el’Cit jo efel ale ciit 
learnt, ter fid' fd'minft (Le.). 31'eld'er is preferable after ter? 
ieitiiV'. The following sentence is bad : Tic, tic tie flutter ter 
.R inter war, ift aeftorbcit. 

1. Of the four relatives ter, U'dcf'-# wer» only w cl it- can also bn 
used adject ively, tlu‘ tdher three only substantively. The genitive of 
ta, bier bad is always beffeib beren, sg. and pi., never tcrcr. Fix. : 'F3ev fein 
OKko Ad>tct* i|l ebon |'o mdd'tbt ale rocr fein We for bat (Le.) $lm 'IVcntUij, an 
U'cldicm Iai)C iviv abrcijlcu . . . Hut this is nut very elegant. 

256. Tcv and lrelckr will take any antecedent soever. 

J3ut irer, wad, having sprung from indetinite and compounded 
pronouns, require none. Jk'cr admits of no antecedent at all ; 
wad may have any other neuter pronoun, an adjective (pref- 
erably in i lie superlative), or a whole clause, Aiir wad 

fcrein 1 jcM unt iiuft trciit (ino ('Mini) jjfl't, fin pvadtiji 2i?ort pt 
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ticnflcit fireX;t (F. 1952-3). 2lUcd mad ift, ift ventunftifl (Hegel). 
SBad bu erevl't von beittcu latent baft, craurb cd unt cd $u beftUen (F. 
682-3). Tent Jperrlidsfteit, mad aud) ber ©eift empfattgen, ^rangt 
imnter front unt fremter ©toff fid) an (F. 634-5). 

1. (5r, tver; ber statin tver; ter, tver are impossible. But Goetlie has (in 
the “ Walpurgisnaclit ”), F. 3964: 0o (Sbre bem, tvem (£(>rc gebii&rt. The 
proverb says : „(£brc,bcm C£brc gcbiibrt," the Bible „(Ebrc,bem bic (S^rc gvbiil>rt." 

2. fit? ad referring to a substantive and melttycd referring to a whole 
clause are not present usage, though the classics use them so. Xic fill ten 
fannten tad Dimt niebt, trad tvir ^ofluMcit nennen (Led. $U'it fruiter Cut^cnb an 
tyattc mir unb mciitcr 0d>mc|lcr ber Slater felt'll im Xaitten UnterrUtU gefleben, a'e Kited 
cincnfo ernftbaften filtanii tvunbcrlidi genug bade fletben fcllett (G.). 

3. If tver has a seeming antecedent the latter stands after the clause. 
The antecedent is nothing hut the subject of the main clause repeated 
for emphasis in the shape of another pronoun. If, however, tver and its 
seeming antecedent do not stand in the same case, tin* latter is indis- 
pensable. Fx. : v h3cr fifed* angretfr I'fUibclt fid) (Prov. I. 29cr fiber gemiffc X'itt^c 
bett fitcrilanb niebt vertiert, ber bat fatten ut verlicrcn (he.), 29cr viclcd bringt, tvirb 
manefyem ettvad brtngen (P. 97). But filler cin filial liiat, bent glaubt man nidn 
unb ivettn cr and' bic fiOabrbcit fprtcht (Prov.). fitter ba bat, bent tvirb gegeben ( B.). 
The same is true of tvad : fittad man ttid't weiji, bad cben brauebte man unb tvad 
man meip, fann man nid't braud'cit (F. 1066-7). TVriib iibt fid', tvad cin Shifter 
tver ben mill (Sell). For the gender in this illustration see 108 

4. The old short form media now archaic except in IV Cd ball', wed* 
tv e (ten : fitted 5Brot id) effc, bed i?ieb id) ftngc (Prov.). 

257. If tlio dative and accusative, governed by a preposi- 
tion, do not refer to a person, mo, now rarely ba, with that 
preposition, are generally substituted: 9lid'td ift pitfall; ani 
mcnigjfrn tad, me von tie Slbjtcfrt fo flar in bic Icud'tct (Le.). 

1. 0o, tlie oldest relative conjunction, has now been crowded out from 
the spoken language, though it was very common in the 16th and 17th 
centuries: Xte linfc £anb, ba^u bad £aupt, fo cr i^m abgcbaucn (Uh.). filon 
alien, fo ba famen (Bii.). 

258. The relative adverbs lo o, “ where and b a (colloqui- 
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ally); ba, wait it, wenn, wo, “when”; wic, ‘‘as” take the 
placo of a relative pronoun governed by a preposition when 
they refer to nouns denoting time, place, and manner. 

Ex. : R'ennfl bu bad Vanb wo bte Sitroncn bliifm? (G.). (£d <tibf im 3Weitfc$en- j 
Icbcn 31ugcnMicfc, wo cr bcm SBeltgcifl na^cr i|l a(d fon(l (Sch.). 3n bicfcm 9fu<ien - 
Micfc, ba wir rebcn, ijl fcin Xnra'nn mcbr in ber ©ctjwehcr Panbe (id.). ,/Dtc 2Irt 
unb SBeife wic," '* the manner in which.” („$Btc" is more forcible than „in 
weWter.") D fchbrtcr Za$, wenn cnblict) bcr <®olbat ind Pcbctt ^cimfc^rt (Sch.). 

1. This construction is old only with the demonstrative adverbs used 
as relatives, viz., da, ddr, danne. 5lUwo» allba, wofclbjl are. archaic. 

Syntax of the Indefinite Pronouns. 

259 . (£ i n and e t tt i $ c can precede a numeral generally fol- 
lowed by a noun. They mean “ some,” “or ho,” “odd”: eiit 
aAt Taije, a week or so; finite vicrjiii 34b forty odd years. 
Tlie order may also be: , r ciit 3abr Tuiifjcfoi." 

1. Grimm thinks this phrase has lost „i'bcr," as if it meant einen $a$ 
otcr tetm, ciu 3afg ober funfoeljn. No doubt „cim$c vierjig Sabr" lias lost 
„unb" and stands for cinit^c unb tuerpit 3abv, forty (and) odd years. 

260 . 6 i n, c t w a d, w a d, w e r, j c m a nb, w cl Ac, c t n i c 
can be strengthened by irgcnb (compounded of in -f- Invar and 
(jin = “ ever,” “where,” “yon please ” gin corresponding to 
L. mi). For the origin of wad, wer, wctA, see 254 . 21A, wntn 
iA otwad auf tief) fbttnte! “ if I could influence you at all (F. 
*1423). 2Tsid aitbcrd fuAe ju frrginncn (F. 1383). Tic 3a#t i|t be A 
imntcr wad unb cine 21rt von (Gr.). £icr fmb JlirfAcn $u ver* 
faufen. ©illjl bu wclAc? £>aft bu indent wad vcrlorcn? 

1. They stand generally only in the nominative and accusative. (Sum) 
is rare in the singular, and for it intenb ciu is better used. 

261 . 21 1 1-. The following examples show the many van- 
ous forms of all- : all tao ©clt, all tea ©cites, allca bad ©clt, wad 
full bad a lira ? 3lllc fallen. XM lie Wcnfrisrn raujfru flrrt'Cii. 
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1. 9fllc stood in M. TI. O. only after prepositions as still now, e. //., Pet 
idle tent# “ withal.” 2Wir ivivD von allc ban fo buntm (F. 1040). The form a Ue 
before the article and not preceded by n preposition, though very com- 
mon in the classics and in the spoken language, is not so good as alt or 
all with strong endings, c. <j . , 91 ll bev od'ntcn ((E). 9111 or allc in such 

phrases as brr 90 c in ift all, “ there is no more wine,” has hardly been satis- 
factorily explained yet. 

!>. Notice the following meanings; 9(11 c Stuitbcn duett Sl'cclbnel veil, “a 
teaspoon full every hour.” The singular in the sense of “ every ” is 
rarer, auf alien A all, in every case. 91 Her 9lnfaiui ift jVlum (Prow ). 911 ho 
Xiiut U'dbrt tc inc .kit, Wet tec Vicb in Oshviidcit (Hymn). The singular in 
the sense of Eng. “ all ” is arehaie, alien 9iMntcv (Hogan, <juoted in (Irimm’s 
Diet. all winter. For all day, all night, we say best bit *'aipc 9iad'i, ben 
jjaiucit T ai(. Notice also in alter Arid', very early,” in alter 3til(e, in allc 90clt. 

it. The plural offerer, icbivefcr, jcalicl'cr is rare. It is expressed by „alle." 
Even the singular of the last two is now areluiir and rare. 

262 . W aneber does not differ from the Eng. “ many ” in 
use and force. Compare oiit mami'cr, maud' cincr, mami'cr flute 
s 3Jlann, maud) ciu jutcr 9Jiaun, mand'c fcb&nc iMumc. 

263 . i i'l and w c n ifl, denoting the individual and used 
substantively denoting persons, must Ik; inflected ; if they 
denote an indefinite number, quantity, mass, they arc gener- 
ally unin fleeted. Tenit vide jint berufeu, aber ivenifle [tub auocr 
mal'Ict (B.). m nod' baft tu voit mir pi bbreu (Sell.), yimav ivdjS 
id' oid, tod' mbd'tc id' alleo loiffcu (F. 601). (io ftuticvni vtd 91 me vi- 
ta it cr in Tcutfd'laut. 

1. 9heler, -c, -co denotes “ various sorts,” c.g . , Vtdcr 9l'cin; in composi- 
tion viclcrhi 9flein, “many kinds of wine.” 

A fuller treatment of the lar^e number of indefinite pronouns and numerals belong* 
rather to the Dictionary. 
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SYNTAX OF THE VERB. 

Classification of Verbs. 

264. According to moaning and construction the verbs 
may be variously divided: 1, into independent verbs; 2, into 
the small class of lrn.se auxiliaries and the modal auxiliaries. 
See 267. Again: 1, into personal verbs, which can have any 
person, the 1., 2., or o., as subject; 2, into impersonal verbs, 
which have the indeiinite subject eo, f ,co rejput." See 236. 

The personal verbs again divide: 1, into neuter or subjective 
verbs, as tic 3ounc [d'eint (sec 179); 2, transitive or objective 
verbs, the direct object of which stands in the accusative 
(transitive proper, see 198) or in the genitive or dative 
(called also intrans., see 184, 190). 

As subdivisions of transitive verbs may be regarded: 1, the 
reflexive verbs; 2, the causative. 

The reflexives again: 1, inti) reflexives proper, which occur 
only as reflexives, c. //., fid' flrdnicn, to pine; fid' crl'annon, to feel 
pity; 2, into both transitive and intransitive verbs used ro- 
llexively, c. c/., ftd' asifd'cn, fid' vcrcinni, fid' tot lactcii. 

The pronoun is always in the accusative, but see 197. 

1. Transitive verbs have often intransitive or neuter force, hut there 
can he no direct object then. Tatf ^I'fcrfr debt Den :h'aacn, hut lie 'hh'ltcn 
ueben am £immol. Personal verbs can also he used without a logical sub- 
ject. : Datf 'h'aifcr rauiibt, hut rauiYbt im SKeluc. Also the modal auxilia- 
ries occur still as independent verbs; iihtc |oU tatf? but ’iih'but jell ter 
rjcb flcfludjtct fciit ? See 207. 

Syntax of the Auxiliaries. 

I. Jpabcn and foin. 

265. al'en forms the compound tenses, active voice: 

1. Of all transitive verbs : id) Kibe flctnupn, id^ I'vU'c beterft, id) 

M'e ait^cTlagt. 
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2. Of the modal auxiliaries, of reflexive and impersonal 
verbs proper. Sr X>it c3 ntd't gemedjt, i)at fid) gcn>afd)cn, cd bat 
geregnet, cd l)at mid) gereut. 

3. Of intransitive verbs which have no direct object, at most 
the object in the G. or D. Sr bath' mein gefpottet, cr bat mir 
flefdjatct, cr bath gcladbt, gcivciut, gefcblafcn. 

4. Of (intransitive) verbs of motion when the mere action 
within a certain space, the effort, and its extent are to be 
emphasized, without reference to direction, point of depar- 
ture or destination. %. m\ #umbo!tt bat t'icl gcrcift, — was a 
great traveler. Ter ©tall fncd't bat ciitc Stunt c bin unt ber geritten. 
Sr bath tn 20tcn $cbit 3abre gefabren (Le.). Tad 2fimmd)cn bat 
gcbiipft, ter tfifd) bat gefebroommen. Tad .fUciitc (the little one) bat 
nod) itic gegangen (lias never walked). ©opbic bat gcflcttcrt unt 
ficb rie ©duiqc jerriffen. Ter ©dmclllaufcr bat febon langft gelaufcn 
(finished running long ago). Good usage favors: Tic 11 br bat 
finmal gegangen, aber jit t ftebt fie ftid. Tie SMitblc, tie SWafdjinc, tad 
91at bat gegangen, but ift is frequently used. 

5. Of fi£en, ftebnt, Uegcn, mtfangen, beginnen, aurbbren. But in 
S. G. fein is more common and it is also found in the classics. 
So babt ibr gefeffen, geftanten '< Saint bat tie Scbulc angefangen? 

266 . © c i it forms the compound tenses: 

1. Of all verbs of motion, except some, which take baben, 
when action simply is denoted. See 265 , 4. These take fein 
when the direction, points of departure, destination and ar- 
rival are mentioned. These circumstances are often expressed 
by inseparable and separable prefixes in compound verbs. 
Ex. : „Tcr s JJtai ift gefommeu." £r liurfc gcfaltcn fein, = lie proba- 
bly fell. Sir ftnt febnett t)inabgeftiegen. Tie Seefaljrer ftnt auf ter 
3n)c( ©fye gefantet. Tic ©tbrd)c ftnt) nad) ©iiten gejegen. Ter 
©tatlfnedjt i|t in einer Stunte f)in unt ^cr geritten, = he rode to a 
certain place (there) and back. Tie T^ctntc fint entfteben, cut* 
laufen, eingetroffen. Sir ftnt fd'on mebrere 2J?afe umgc 3 ogcn (moved). 
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2. Of certain verbs denoting a springing into being or pass- 
ing away, a transition and development, growth and decay, 
often expressed by er- , ttcv-, $cr-, and separable prefixes. Tie 

ift gefrorcn (< gcfriercn, but l)at gefroven < fricren, there 
was a frost). Sett ift $emffcn. Ter Sconce ift flcfdjmoljen. 

„Tcr Sruter ware nidjt geftorkit." Ta*J ©aumdjen ift gcwadifeit. Tie 
retefyeu ^eute ftnt tut jtrtegc wrarmt. Tatf Vtd;t ift crlofcbcit . Tic 
®d)a(c iff gefpnmgcn (cracked). Ter Vebrlitig war eingefcMafett (had 
fallen asleep). In the compound verbs it is just this prefix 
that called for fein. Compare trinfen — crtrtnfen, fcbcincn — civ 
fd)cinett, wadieit — crwadicn, l)imgern — tterluutgcrn, frieren — crfricren. 

3. Of fein, Mcibcn, kgegnen, folgcn, geliitgcn, gcfd'ekn, gluden, for 
which it is hard to account by meaning, but see 283, 2. Ex.: 
(£$ ift iljnt niebt gchtngcu, gcgliidt. Ten? ift fdjon ailecf tagewefeit. 
<iin (iijjer Troft ift it)m gcbliekn (Sell.). 

4. .Oaten has gained upon fein in Gorman, but not no much as English “ to have 11 upon 
“ to be.” ^ cl. p’n and lu’flccpu’n were once generally compounded with babcu. Also the ten- 
dency to use intransitive verbs as transitives, so strong in Eng., has increased in Ger- 
man. While in Eng. one can 4 ‘ run ” a locomotive, a sewing machine, a train, a ship, 
in German futyren, leiten, in Ctanft fcrtngen, gebraudjen, or the verb of motion i laffcn or 
madjeu, will huve to he used. ‘Ter Mutjctyev bat uni fcftnoll gffabren. Tier 'FcftiUicu l^at ton 
'IGaflen uorflofabren. Ut'an fennte tic ACiierfvru^e nic^t in Otanfl ftrinfltn. 

5. The difllciilty as to the use of baben and fein lies after all mainly in the way in 
which a verb is used, transitively or intransitively, and in the meaning. The student 
should attend particularly to these points and not he too timid, as in many cases usag* 
is by no means settled. 

As to the omission of baton and fein in dependent clauses, see 346. 

II. Special Uses of the Modal Auxiliaries. 

This subject, belongs really rather to the Dictionary, hut the appreciation and trans- 
la^on of these verbs is so dittUult I hat a brief treatment of them is given here. 

207. 1. St 0 n n c n denotes ability ; Ter ft if* faun fteimmcit. £ier )W 
id), i$ fann ntd>t anbcr$ (Lu.). Possibility : ftbv fenntet i&r ^ikrfjcuti lent, nticb 
in ba$ Wnrn pi prig'll (Sell.). Knowledge, “to know how.” its oldest mean- 
ing: jfannf! bit fttalic'nifct ? Compare fimnon, “to lmve learnt,” then “ to 
be able ” ; fcnncit (< kanjan , causative of fann — fennenb “ to be acquainted 
with" ; wiffen, “ to know.” 

2. T it r f c n denotes : 1. Permission and authorization : Tu bvtrffl aud) 
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ba mtr frci crfcbcincn (F. I-5IM5). Cbne 3a(tbffbcin barf niemanb auf bic 3<ifib oct>n. 

2. “ To have occasion to,” “ reason for,’’ “ need ” : s Dian barf ben od'liiffcl 
nur oiH't 'Furt ltntbrcbcn unb ber Wicitcl fv'vimjt qinuf, “ Von need ...” Du 
barfft lunaubiU'lH'it, bic V n ft i|l bier fefyr |d)lcdu, “ You have good reason to gn 
out ...” 'Phis force is the oldest, but rather rare now. 3. “ To trust 
one’s self to” : 3Scr barf ibn nennen uitb wer befenueu: 3d> jdaub ilm (Wott) (F. 
.3433-5). This force has sprung from 1 and 2 and from the verb tar — 
tiirren + dare, whose meaning was embodied in barf — -biivfcn. On the 
other hand, it has nearly given up the original force of “ need,” “ want,” 
still apparent in 2, to its compound bcburfeit. Tn some editions of the 
Dihle bitrfctn “to want,” and lar — turreit* “to dare,” are still tlu* rule. Tn 
later editions bebmfot and biirfcn liave been substituted for them. 4. The 
preterit subjunctive (potential, see 284, 3) biirfto is used for a mild asser- 
tion: Tic ^adnvclt bitrftc thbcnhn tra^cn. biefeb llrUil \\\ untcvfcbvdbcu tSeli.), 
“ Posterity very likely will ...” Dab biirfto tu IV at Vein* “ I fear very 
much, that is too late.” Ftiquette admits such redundant phrases as: 
Diirftc or barf id> mir crlaubcn, etc. 

3. F b vt c n denotes : t. In its oldest, but now rare sense except in dia- 

lect, “ability ” and “ power.” ’This it lias given up to M fbnnon." ('ompare 
its cognates “ may" and “can” in Fug.: 3br 3ln(Muf v^ibt ben iSmtolu 3 to iTc* 
menu feirter fic ertpunben nunt tF. 247-8). ''although no one is able . . . " 
2. Concession, no interference on the part of the speaker : Dor 3htrjYbc 
maa nadt Baltic acbn (It lies with liim, 1 liave no objection), "h'er mir ben 
^cct'cr faun mteber teuton, cr ina«\ ibn bchaltnt (Sch.). 3. Possibility, the action 
does not concern or influence the speaker ; tinmen means a possibility that 
lies in the ability of another person or object. 31'ab fur WriinriKt 1 modi'll 
bab Vein (Sell ). (£r ma# tab actant baton, cr ma 5 t tab thiut* It. is possible lie 

said so, lie may do it. Dab Tier ma# tebit 3abre aft Kin. With this force 
it supplants t lie potential and concessive* subjunctives ; if it stands itself 
in the subjunctive of the present, or preterit, it supplants also tlu* opta- 
tive subjunctive. 3d) wiinfebe baf? bic jVW $8clt unb boron ntaa, biucit miKio. 
©likMe a ud) bed) bic jiaipc ML'eft unb boron (Le.). 4. From 2 springs the force 

of inclination,” “ liking,” ” wishing.” 33ao fid' vertrdip mit ntciner ^Jrlid'b 
mar; id) ibr itcnt flcma&rcn (Sell.). 3d' metbtc, bap cr cb nid)t tvicbcr crfiibrc. 3d' 
effe mab id) matt unb Icibe mab id) mitp (Prov.). 

4. Sullen, ■+ must, denotes. : 1. In its oldest sense, “ to have occa 
eion, room,” ‘"to he one’s lot,” “ it. is the case.” A trace of this is left 
in the following uses : 3Mcin £unb mar ebnc Waulforb binaubitclaufon. 9iun 
nut file aud) aerate etn $eliu ft baber fomnicn (as luck would have it,, a police 
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man came along). 3>r itofall ntufUc tfin grate I)tn bringnt. £htm weiten $Ial 
foil ni t v feiu .Hlang crfdiallen, cr mitfitc benn (unless it should) befonkrn Sinn 
begrunkn (U., quoted in Sanders’ Diet,). 2. Necessity of various kinds : 
XHllc 'Dtcn|d)eii muffen fterben. Xer Senne muft [d)ctbeu (Sdi. ». (gin Dbcrbanft 
mug fein (id.). Xae) muft tin fdjlcdjtcr duller fein, km menu Id ftel bao lantern 
ein (Song). (£r muft fct?r Irani' gome fen fcin; cr ift nod) fo fdjmacb. The force 
of biirfcn : r»d> muft nidjt mgeffen, “ I must not forget.” 

'Hraudjcu • negative generally take*** the place of miiffcn \ negative when it denotes 
moral necessity. rax< luaudjft tn ntdit at tbun, moan tu uidit willft. tl'cM torn, tor mil 
tor neurit t.Joit) nid't un-lg brauebt at lol’on (Sell.). 

, r >. Solicit, f- shall, denotes: 1. Duty and obligation. Xu foil ft Biott 
kitten ■’perm lie ben von ga mem Vcrtcu, mm ganger Socle unb voit gaiqem Woiniite 
ill). Xu batted Da fein fcllcm You ought, to have been there. 2. Neces- 
sity and destiny: Xiefc Annin foil entigen ! ibr Vauvt foil falhu. M s null 
Aricku baben (Soli.). Cscb mein nidu nun? foil etf bcbcutoii (Heine). ii?ac foil 
bao '< What (is that) for? Xarin fell to cr tub tdufd'cn, In that he was hound 
to he doeei ved, disappointed. :>. It denotes the statement and claim ot 
another, “ is to,” “ is said to” : Sac 'Weter fell ad't Ibalcr ti'ftcn. Xer 3d' at) 
ber ^ibclungen toll im SUbcinc liegnt. Sicben 3tvaflingc follen entfentmen fein. 4. 
3ollte approaches the force of the conditional, i- ‘’should.” 3ollte cr nod) 
fomnten, fag 1 ibnt, id' bditc nid't Linger marten tbnncit. 3 elite cr and) mold Irani 
fein '< Is it possible that he is sick V 

(». Pollen, -1- will, denotes: 1. The will and purpose of the sub- 
ject. molltct't bn mit bem XclcbcV for id' (Sell.). ?wb mill ctf mieber vergef 

fen, mcil 3ie bod' nid't mollcn,tag id' cb miffen foil ((O. 'Jih'llc nnr mac 1 bn launft 
tiitb bit mini fonnen mao bit mind. 2. ” To he about,” “ on tin* point of." 
(gin aimer Waiter mollte fterben (Nicolai ». lio mill vegneit. Frequent in stage- 
directions, „mill geben," »mill abgcbn." 'hull fid' -Vector cmig von mir m cube it 'l 
(Sell.). IV The claim and statement of another, who “says” or “claims 
to” : Xer deugc mill bnt SIngotlagton gefeben baben. Tit millft ibn at cittern gutca 
jn'cde betvogen baben. Notice the ambiguity of such a sentence as Xer Vcrr 
mill id getbait baben, “ claims lie did it,” or according to 1, “ wills or wishes 
that it lie done.” 

‘E' olio n D really tin- 1110.-1 d illicit It to understand and ns*. ft occurs in a _■;« at man> 
more idioms with cut varying shades of meaning. Notice. *. <7., ('> li'iU ivvlauru, ** it 
is spread abroad.’ iL'ao null ca.' f%i : vn ? “Wluit doe< that amount to?" “that is 
nothing.” '>ri> umH od nid't gofobon Kitvn, 1 will act as if I had not semi it or “ '-ohody 
shall see it,” according to 1 . 'isonn rev iduilov ted' rii’K :Wcgol lcr;>”i U’cllto, u it he onl> 
would ... conditional. 'ilU'Iltc o'ett tan .... would to <<od that . . . X'iofc vVtiT 
U'ill nid)t, this pen does not write (well). Rut it is impossible to give all these meanings. 
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still Eng. “ will ” is not far behind the German. Gotten and woflen should not be con- 
founded with Eng. “ shall ” and “ will ” of the future, see 279. 8. 

7. Caffe it, sometimes classed here, is really a causative auxiliary 
and never used as such without an inf., which stands as a further object. 
Oleine tffoite lajjt fie fdjaUcn (Sch.). Unmuufltc!) Xicfi cr bvei Sattcricn aufrocrfcit 
(id.). See 202, 1. A second force is “to allow,” “ not to hinder.” £>er 
Qlefamiemvartcv licit ben ftefangenen entn>ifd}cn. Caffe it 8ie bad bleibcn {m to 
leave a thing undone. Caffen, to look, is a neuter verb. 

For laffeit -l- reflexive, see 272 ; in the imperative, see 287, 4. 

Remark.— Verbs of motion can ho omitted, particularly when an adverb exprenuew 
the direction, il'illft hi mit ? ltiitu hin. Tac 1 'l>acfc't [elite fort (ought lo be Kent). 
Xer A>ut ntufc tit tie Gdwdjtel. But all except mu licit and h'irfcit can be used as inde- 
pendent verbs, i. e, no othei verb need be supplied. There iH no call for a verb in 'ilhid 
fell fcer .Out ? (Sell.), “ What is this hat (here) for V Notiee that fellcu, mecicn, and trellou 
arc really the only ones that deserve the term modal auxiliaries, since they assist in 
expressing the mood. See 287- 


THE PASSIVE VOICE. 

268 . The active voice needs no comment. Only transitive 
verbs form a complete passive. But transitives whose mean- 
ing admits only of an object of the thing, also in transitives 
and subjective verbs, form only the third person singular 
with the grammatical subject eb or without it. ^bitett ivirb 
flebolfett. fid ivirb $dacbt unt gemtuten. (Severn lvurbe flcfpielt. 
©d uttd ju £aufe (where I come from) unit bid SBftijl flefpiclt. 

269 . In the transformation of the active into the passive 
voice, the direct object in the accusative becomes subject- 
nominative and the former subject is expressed by von + 
dative denoting the agent and by turd) -f accusative denot- 
ing means and instrument. ©aumflarten erfdtfiifl teit SSJolfcru 
fcbiejjcn. 28. auirte von S3, crfcbla^cit. Ter 23ricf tvurbe burd) riitcn 
Tint|tmann befor^t (through a porter). See prepositions, 304 , 2. 

270 . When a verb governs two accusatives both accusa- 
tives become nominatives with the verbs of naming, calling, 
scolding, fir tvurbe feiu Srcunb flenannt. See 179 , 2. 
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1. With Icfyrcn and fragett tlio accusative of the thing may he retained, 
particularly if that accusative be a pronoun, c. //., T)a0 3d)limmftc,mao unci 
n>ibcrftfljrt, ba$ wcvbcn \m ttont £ag gdclgt (U.). For cttuatf gclcfgt wcrbcn it is 
better to use untevridgct wcrbcn ; for ct m<s gcfragt werfrcn, better uadi ctwaa 
(Ffragt tucrbcu. The accusative of the noun now sounds pedantic, though 
lc()rcn in M. II. O. always retained tlie accusative; in the passive. See 
202 , 2 . 

271. With a verb governing an accusative, a genitive, or 

a dative, the accusative becomes nominative in the passive;, but 
the genitive and dative are retained. £. nnirtc ico $i>cfoi>crrat$ 
angeflagt. Tetitcr unirtr fletaebt (no grammatical subject) or etf 
murtc tcincr fletaefct. ®tir tvurtc / was followed. 

1. The verbs fd.pui, hclfcn, grbordFn, fdjmctdu’ln, ii'icemuccben, tauten often form a 
personal passive in the classics and in the spoken language, but it is very questionable 
whether this u-e should be imitated ; certainly not by foreigners wlm are accustomed 
to this construction in their own language and are apt to make mistakes in the active 
and say ,,icb U'l^e rid)" if they hear or say ,,irf> U'OiCe addflt, flciriuueicMt." Those who 
defend the personal passive appeal to the older accusative after bclfcn and fdjmcid,U’in. 

272. The reflexive, encouraged by French influence, and man, ctf -I- 

active often replace the passive. For wirb gchmgcit, gctu'd>t stands 'JPlan 
fiugt, pedyt. Da dffuct [td> batf Xbor, Then the gate is opened. Dcr 'Cddut'fcl 
Udvb (ich fiitbcn, The key will lx; found. More frequent than the reflexive 
alone is full . . . laffeit, Cf r ivirb ftd> beftimnum lai'lYn ut . . . * Tie will 

let himself he influenced to . . . . He can be induced to . . . Dao In pt 
fid) Icidtt marten, That. is easily done, Datf Kit'd fid; borcit# That is phmsible. 
See 290. 3, h. It is clear from this that the German passive is less fre- 
quent than the English. The grammars boast more of the full and long 
compound tenses than actual usage justifies. 

273. OlUGTN OF THE PASSIVE VOICE. 

* In O. II. O. fein (tan, wvwi/H, ttH’vhMi (wtnfan) were used to express the passive. 
Gothic alone shows traces of anything like a Latin passive, but even there the peri- 
phrastic form had to be resorted to. In M. II. CL the present is icfi iviiil * J tjelofnf , pu- 
teril , irh wart grtobrl; perfect. kh bin r/tlotut ; pluperfect, kh wa* ydobtt. V'WtUn 
was added to the perfect from the 13th century downward, but was not considered 
essential until the 17th century. The passive idea lies originally only m the past or 
passive participle and not in irciben, which means only I enter into the state ot Ik ins 
"flclkbt," MiiefcMafltn,' 1 etc. Compare the future, id' wertf ticbfn, “ I enter into the state 
of loving.” The M, II. (b kh bin (jd)ehd, kh. wan {war) uditbd an* by no means lost. 
Only they are not called tenses now. 3* bin flfUfbt, ^ uloan “ 1 a,u 
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in the stat. or being loved.” “ (he room is in a swept state,” “ has been cleaned,” “Is 
clean.” The participles an* felt as adjectives. tin vieliebt il'crfeen, bad dimmer ift 
kjcfi’vp n'ovcoit mean ‘ I have passed into the state of being loved,” “the room has 
passed into the state of being swept.” The transition into tins state, and not the 
present slate, but the fact or action arc emphasized, lienee the idea of ten ye is promi- 
nent. The fitness of the name of perfect, passive for this form and not also l'or icb tun 
vU’licl't is apparent because tri) bin fleliebt lmtcn is composed of id) bin (cu’)U'cvten (the 
pel feet) . jiclicbt. In O. IF. G. foin still formed the present as ” to be” now in Eng., but. 
already in M. H. G. u'tnhn was the prevalent auxiliary (see above), while stin was 
prevalent in the perfect. 

2. Perhaps the following examples will illustrate the force of the vari- 
ous forms- 

The X odder ift yerlobt, is engaged to he married. 5huu t£ifc befreit fiat 
6tnmi nub 'IViebc <F. TiciVr Mcffcf tft yea 'Ihraca bi\u*ead tllu.) These 

thrive are nut passive tenses. Hut compart*: Ju bent Yad'crlid'ca with ein 
(lontra'ft yea iudUemmcnbettcn itnb nnyolltommenbeiten crfcrbcrl (Le. ) (present, 
tense). Ticfer dhiaft id yid beftrittea worbea (perf. pass.), The same difler- 
ence between Wlirbe + participle ( imperfect pass.) and war -4 partici 
ph‘ (no tense), e.r/., $omc'r war ycr 51ltero imdreitia fleiiuiU’r aclcfca a lo id 5 t 
(Le. ). Tic a ufer wa ren fo ft l id) lU'fdnaiutt (no tense). Ter dhutberbattytmaan 
war fdwn adatuten acai'inmea wortea, aid feinc Veute berbeifamen (pluperfect 
puss.). Ter Tpio'a wurbe date weltered ait cincw 51ft itcfaituft unb Crbdnat (imper- 
fect, pass.). 

Examples of the future and conditional perfects passive are very ran* 
in the classics. 


Syntax of the Tenses. 

Simple Tenses. 

274. The Present. 

1. It denotes an action as now going on. 5i'io flldipt tic 
0onnc, wte hid't tic Slur (Cl.). 

2. It is the tense used in file statement of a general truth 
or fact or custom, in which the idea of time is lost sight, of. 
Xreimal trei ift itcun. Mott ift cic YiiTc ( B. ). ihn\p k n mad't 0or } icit 
(Prov.). 

H. The historical ]>resent is used in vivid narrative for a 
past tense. Xao $u Sin$ flcflcbenc ih'ifiufl fiutet alhiemrinc Wad'* 
abmumi; man oerflucfct tad Slntenfcn 2>crratcre ; allc Jlrmc'cn fallen 
»on i^m ab (Sell.). 
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4. For the English perfect German (also French) uses the 
present when the action or state continues in the present 
time, but there is generally an adverb denoting duration of 
time < qualifying it. Ex.: Wim bin id? ficben bier (G.). Jund 
I age flfl'fn itnr febon l)ier berum (id.), jcb bin allbier ctjt furjc Jett 
(F. 1808). 

Tins use is by no means new in (lermanor unknown in English, t .y., “ I 
forget why.” “ The world by what l learn is no stranger to your ge items 
ity ” ((Joldsmith, quoted by Mat/.nen. It is elosely reluted to the present, 
sul) 2 and 3, and generally translated by " have been ” -I present participle. 

5. The future present, that is, the present with the force of 
the future, is much more frequent in German Ilian in English. 
Ex.: Olein, nctn, id) jU'bc nad' rcr 3 tact ptvud tF. N20). Jihu* tvciji, 
ivor mor^eit iibor uik< bofioblt (Sch.). 

It is >i very old use of the present, from a time when the periphrastic 
future was not yet developed. 

(>. The English peri pi i rustic present in “ l am writing.” *• 1 do write” 
rarely has eonvsponding tlerman phrase-;. For instance, tl'im is dialectic 
and archaic. UuC' tint' itntM me It tit 'bbutvit l man « E. A large iiniii- 

ber of present participles are looked upon as adjectives and stand in tin' 
predicate after |Viit, but they do not form a tense isee 273, If Then* is 
a difference between the simple present and hill • pres. pait. 'Hie for- 
mer, if it oeeur at all. denotes an mV of the subject, the latter denotes a 
7 utility of the same, or of another subject. Ex.: 2Vainiimmt tnl an etnveh 
one takes part in .something. ,'umanD in teilnchmcnt', one is sympathetic. 
Tic ftarbe |Ybrcit is lnirdly used, but bio Aarlv iff cine f.l'reiniOe. tin* color is 
a loud one. Tic 'Jhutfubt void ciucit, immev Ivkv ut ftciaeu, tlu* prospect entices 
one to climb higher and higher, but tie "diUMnl't ift vcinnt, the prospect is 
charming, ('ompaie the Eng. “ charming,” ** promising,” etc. 

275. The Preterit. 

1. It is strictly the historical ” tcusc. used in narration, 
when one* event is related in some connection with another 
c\( lit, as following it or preceding it. Ex.: IS aqar bun, iub uni' 
Ib'dtc. fir tvarl gcberni, or lebtf, nabm fin SOcib mil ftarb (Gellort). 

In tho story of the creation in Genesis only the pret. i> used until 
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chapter 2, verse 4, when t ho account- is summed up ift $immcl unb i&vbc 
genwrbcit, which lias the perfect as it should have. See 276. 

2. It represents a past action as lasting, customary; also as 
contemporaneous with another action. (Seftcrn fftm ter 9)lcticu$ 
tyicr au$ ter £tatt btnauo ptm 31mtmann (connect „lnnau$" with 
not with M autf ter otatt") unt fant mid) auf ter (Srtc untcr 
Votteno vRiutcrn, aue eini^c auf mir bcrumfrabbeltcn, antere mid) nedften 
(G.). Mi}\\ mar ta$ ®ort, mil ccs tie I bat nid)t war (Sell.). 

Compound Tenses. 

276. The Perfect. 

It is used to denote a past event as a separate act or inde- 
pendent fact. The act is completed, but the result of it is felt 
in the present, and may continue in the present. Ex. : x 'sd' babe 
fleneffen tao irrifebe OMiicf (Sell.), bh'tt bat tie 31'elt erfd'affeit — God 
is the creator of the world, but jm 31 it ran a fd'uf Mott Xintmel unt 
tirtc (B.). Xu baft'a erreid't, Teta^io (Sell.). See 279, 2. 

t. Iu the best, writers this distinction is generally observed, but not in 
the spoken language, in which the perfect is crowding nut the preterit. 
As an illustration of the exact use of the tenses, particularly of the pre- 
terit and perfect, may he recommended the introduction to Schiller’s 
Wcfducbte bc£ 3(l'falld ter wreiniiUen 'JJkberlaitbc. 

277. The Pluperfect. 

It denotes a past action which was completed before another 
past action began. Ex.: lill# batte faunt fciitcit Miirfmarfd' ampv 
trctcn,alc ter Atcnia fein Va^er $u Xdmn'tt aufbob unt jcflcn Sranffurt 
an ter Tter riiifte ( Sell.). 

278. The Future. 

1. It denotes an action yet to take place. Ex.: 3^acf Wirt 
au$ tern Atintiein iverten '< (B.). Xer Ataifer mirt moreen abreifen. 

2. It denotes probability and should then not be translated 
%y an English future as a rule. Ex. : Xer £>unt> wirt fed)$ 3at)rc 
alt fein (= ift mob l or wabrfcbeinltcb), the dog may be or is prob- 
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ably, six years old. fficr flopt't ? (Ja toirt etn Settler feia, it is 
probably a beggar. 

3. In familiar language it stands for the imperative implying 
confident expectation of the result. Xu nnrjt tier tleil'cn, You 
shall stay here. _ Xu U'irft tid) bitten, Take good care not to do it. 

For the present with the force of the future, set* 274, 5. 

279. The Future Perfect. 

1. It is the perfect transferred to the future, ^erjjcbciia 
ivertet iln; fur eureu ^elcbcrnt nut jeopfert baben (Sell.). More fre- 
quently than the future, the future perfect denotes probability: 
s ii>o uurt cr tic Wacfet php'bvvutt baben '< (Le.), Where nm lie have 
spent tlie night? (Sa uuvt tvao antics n?oW betcutct babrit (Seh.), 
It probably meant something else. 

2. As the present can have future force, so the perfect can 
have future perfect force. s )lid't eber tent id' ticfcvS SJlatt pi 
brauckit, bU cine Ibat jp'tban ift, tic mmutcrfprcd'Ud) ten £>ecbwrrat 
bqcuflt (Sell.). 

;h In M. H. G., the future perfect is unknown and its force is expressed 
by ge prefixed to the present, und by the perfect. 

I <t. Guard against confounding the modal auxiliaries in German with 
the Eng. future. Approach to a future might he felt in U'ollcn and fdlcit, 
e.g., Wat n'cUcn ftc tom bcrautfwrborcn, wcnn finer im|ibuleiii iff ? (G.k Ter 
5Kcid)dMit *u ^lu^burei foU bojfentlut) unfeve ^rojc'ttc jur Weifc bruuvn (G.). See 

283, 4. 

280. The Conditionals. 

They are future subjunctives corresponding to the preterit, 
and pluperfect subjunctive as the future corresponds to the 
present. As in all subjunctives, the idea ol tense is not. empha- 
sized. Preterit subjunctive and I. conditional, pluperfect sub- 
junctive and II. conditional arc nearly identical in torn 1 , but 
preterit and pluperfect deserve tlie preference, particularly in 
tlie passive. In dependent conditional clauses the preterit or 
pluperfect subjunctive only can stand, in the main sentence 
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tliere is no choice between them and the conditionals. Ex. : 
Dime teinen Diat auirte tel) cvj nidjt <;ctl)an t)abcn or battc id) ctf nutt 
detain. 26 as wiirtcji tu an mcincr 0tclle tt)un? ffiarcjt tu l)icr 
gnuefen, mein SBrutcr ware rtid)t gcftorfccn (B.). 

281. r riie conditionals should be substituted for the subjunctive of 
the preterit and of the pluperfect : 1. When the force of the future is 
to be emphasized as in : Walmtc ber Aranfc tic SDtcbi.un rcitclmdpio cut, fo iiuirbc 
bad Richer von biefer ©tuitbe an aUntablirf) serfftroinben. Sic glaubtcn, fie rourben 
fid' lcid)t ale Apelbctt barflcllcn (Sell.). 2. When the indicative and subjunc- 
tive forms coincide as is the case with certain persons in weak verbs : 
s <?kif einen (Sib roiirbe id) it>m nid)t fllaubcn. „$laubtc" might. be pret.' ind. 
wiivbct bied SWatfrl mir cvllaveit, fagtc fie (Sell.). „3l)r wcvbct" could also bo 
indicative future. 

The Tense of Indirect Speech. 

282. Tito rule is : The indirect speech retains the tense 
of the direct. Ex.: Tic 23aumc feint flcl'anut, fa^t rr, uiib wit fir 
fcKitiflc, tern wad'fc fctitc >;attb herattd pint (tfrabc (ttch.). (S^mont 
t'ctcucvtc, tad Wcin\c \\\4'U aVs cin ia^l\A'cv$ c\c\vh'\c\\ \cu la* 
Antatc bcbauvtctc, cr battc ce niebt fletban, menu cr nid't 2 on feinen 
tsh'fdlntm taut verlettet nwrten ware. cSr fafltc aucb, cr wo lie co ttid't 
wietcr tlum, want man ibtu jc£t ocr^cbc. Ter 3 cw fl c fouutc nidjt 
fehmTit, tap cr ten ^mpdlafltcn je flejVfccn babe. 

\ 

1. But this rule is not strictly observed. If the main clause contains, 
for instance, :i past tense, the other clause may take a preterit for the 
present, a pluperfect for the perfect, or a conditional for the future: Tad 
ivdiat tic %'l.nwtcn, fa^k mir ter Valuer, fie rcfticrtcn bad hVfd'hf (Seh ). ?sbr 
unirbet bied ^fatfil mir allami, fa^tc fie lid.). 2)iir incit'd (pies, for perf.) cr, cr 
(viitc fra it f (id.), if any ambiguity arises, as is not unfiv<juently the case, 
tliis license should not be indulged in. If the main verb is in the pres- 
ent, it is not well to substitute the preterit or pluperfect in tin* sub- 
ordinate clause, because this license is due to attraction of tenses, viz., 
preterit in one — preterit or pluperfect in the other. Compare: Ccr 
bctcucvb cr fei Ca(\eacn, lie asserts, that he is opposed. (£r bctcucvt, cr marc 
baflCijett might be construed as meaning u nutvbc batmen frill# which means 
“lie would be opposed.” tir l-ctcmrb cr fei bagci)rtt gcivcfcit, he had been 
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opposed ; cr ware bagegen gcibcfcn might moreover be understood as having 
the force of the II. Conditional. 

For the mood of the indirect statement, see 285. For further remarks on the use 
of tenscH, see 284, also the General Syntax. 

283 . Origin of the Compound Tenses. 

1. The compound tenses in all the living languages are products of the development 
of so-called perip/mirtic conjugation, which uses certain independent verbs denoting 
existence, possession, transition, or the beginning of an action, in connection with an 
inl'ii it i vc, participle, or gerundive. The more the inflectional endings of the simple 
tenses of the earlier periods weathered, the more favorable were the chances for the 
growth ot analytical and circumlocutory tenses. Compare the Latin amor, amatur 
rum or J ui ‘ excurari, cxcurufut/i., -um lmbeo or (euro with French je ruin uime, - ee, 
jejus aima, ~ce / je l\d excure, -ce, ju I'uruir excuse, -ee. The Germanic languages 
have only two simple tenses. Gothic shows .-till a mutilated passive But the future 
perfect, and pluperfect active and passive sprang up within historic times from a com- 
bination of an independent verb with an infinitive or participle, which were at first, 
felt only as predicate noun or adjective. The participle in (). 11. G. could be inllcctcd 
like any predicate adjective. 

i. At ditlercnt periods of High German there were different verbs which could bo 
thus employed. Besides the modem auxiliaries baton, join and wcvtcn, in 0. 11. G. 
•hjnn, t to own. In Gothic huban r inf. was made to express the future, in O. II. (i. 
ruin (shall) and in id an pres. part. ; in M. 11. G. beside- the-e, mlltn, mihz.n. l 'sib 
\>aV>»* tc\\ tout efije^ummew or ciuicydcbl v.mnn* nvigimvWy \ have. po>-ess W\e \\.v\ in some 
state or position, v i /, . , in my ltand (taken ot\ i i»v ott my head (put on). '1 he German 
order, too, -bows this early construction much better than the English “ 1 have taken 
oil’ my hat." Compare the Lathi Exxurufum fuibear me ro</o. "Have me excused. 
l>ray," ,,Tuttr. fyabe (haltc) mi* <fur> cnlfrfuiltt.it. ,J tfjabon could only be used with tran- 
sitive verbs, but. losing the distinctive meaning of possession, it could combine with 
verbs having an object, in the (!. and D. and even with no object, viz., with inttansi- 
tive verbs, ftatu’it retpiired the past participle in (). II. G. in the A., but feitt requited 
it in the N. -2i’in could nut, from the nature of its meaning, form the perf. or plupeiT. 
active of any transitive verb, but only of intransilii e< denoting a continuance of a state 
(bteiben, bin) or transition into another stale, where it, however, collided with wot cut# 
used in Hie future. But. notice that the. idea of transition and change is in most verbs, 
here in question, due to the prolix, io in : past participle could only mean existence 
/ in a certain state, at most the beginning or ceasing of an existence. 

As to verbs of motion, their relation to these mbs is very intimate. When it is 
not, bcibcn becomes the rival of fein, as soon as the activity of motion is to be brought 
out and not the result. That Kin could l>e used with a past participle of > v rb of mo- 
tion at all, was partly brought about by its use with a present participle and u. limine 
Such forms as permit tent, I'crmogenb, nflcbgcbcitb fein, bcniuitni feitt are remnants oi tin. 
use of .s?/i i pres. part, or inf. in M. II. G. Wc do not feel the participle oi .miutivc 
as such now'. They form no tense. 

4. Il'cvtcn t pres. part, was in M. II. G. more common 


than lmfccn inf., but the 
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latter was the established future in the 16th century. From “ I pass into the state of 
praising ” to “ I shall praise ” is not a long step. 

5. The conditionals formed with unirbe sprang up in the 14th century and were set- 
tled in the ltith, according to Grimm. In M. H. G. before the Kith century “ solde," 
“ wolde ” were used as in the other Germanic languages, but these lacked the umlaut* 
and therefore were not easily distinguishable as subjunctives. 


THE MOODS. 

Subjunctive. 

284 . The indicative is the mood of reality, the subjunctive 
is tiie mood of unreality, contingency, possibility. 

1. The imperative subjunctive helps to fill out the impera- 
tive for the third persons sg. and pi. and the first person pi. 
It is a strong optative, see sub 2. 

Ex.: 2111 c$ [dnveifle, jcbcr iteitfc ernjfcn Sintcn nun ft in Dig (Song). @cl)c jcbcr 
\m cr 1 ^ treibe, febe jcbcr too cr bleibc ((b). ©cicn (Sic mtr toillfommcn. Ihiffcit 
loir ba<3, lot us not. do this. Wcfycn totr biefett s j)ara<trapf)(en) nod) mat burd), lot. 
us go over this paragraph once more. (9c$cn (Sic. Xrctcn bic -frerven gcfdl 
Iiflfl cin (rare). 

SBcrtc and f ei, foiD really subjunctives, are used as imperatives in the second person. 
iBerte inuntcr, mein ("einute (Hymn). 0et tnir gcgrftftt, mein 'Berg (Sell.). 

2. The optative subjunctive expresses a wish or request. 
The present subjunctive implies confidence of fulfilment. 
Only the third person is used. 

Ex. : T)id> fillin' burd) bad wilbbcwcgtc Ccbctt cin gnabiged (*hfd)iif (Sch.). £>cin 
9lante fei wrgeffen (Uh.). Wott ocrmetgc bic ®abc (U .). 

The preterit subjunctive implies less assurance, and, lilce 
the pluperfect subjunctive, even no expectation of realization. 

Ex. : D todien toir reciter ! o war id) -fraud (<!.). D fdfift bu, o oiler ‘JDlotn 
bcnfdjcin . . . (F. 380). ‘Bare cr mtr nod) ant i'cbcn ! (Implying „er iff aber tot"), 
^remitter Stab, o fyatt 1 id) nintmer mit bent <Sd)tocrtc bid) oertaufdjt (Sell.). Seo 
also F. 392-7. 

3. The potential subjunctive expresses an opinion as such, 
a possibility, a mild assertion of an undoubted fact (diplomatic 
subj.); it stands in questions, direct and indirect; in exclama- 
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tions. The preterit and I. conditional are the potential sub- 
junctives of the present ; the pluperfect and II. conditional, 
of the past. 

Ex.: 3d) reime, bddjt 1 id), bod) nod) fo jiemlidj $ufammcn, wad $ufammcn gebbrt 
(Le.). Dad gingc nod), “that might do yet” (id.), Ser witfite bad nid)t? 
Everybody knows that. $dttc id) bod) nimmcrmebr gcbadjt, baft cr fo grog wer* 
ben wiirbc (Le.). Bic liege fid) allc^ fd)reibcn! (G.) (Implying „ed ijt unmbglid)"b 
V^aft batte id) bad 93cfte vergeffen (id.). S3cinabe ware id) gegen einen ©aunt gerannt. 
Du frittefi bad gcwuftt? (Implying ,,id) gtaube cd nid)t). 9iid)t, ba§ id) wiifite, not 
us fur as l know. 

See also the modal auxiliaries, 287. 

4. The concessive subjunctive denotes an admission, yield- 
ing, and supposition. Generally only in the third person of 
the present and perfect. It borders closely upon the optative 
and conditional. 

Ex.: (£d f o |lc wad cd wolle (Le.). (Sd fei, ‘(it is) granted.” (tfcfclle, bu 
gift cin fitter ober fdgintmer, leg 1 bid) aufd 0t)r (Uli.). See ntogen, 207, 3. 

5. The unreal subjunctive stands in conditional sentences 
both in the premise and the conclusion, i. r. in the dependent 
clause and in the main clause, when the premise is not true. 
The preterit and pluperfect stand in the premise; the preterit, 
pluperfect, and the two conditionals in the conclusion. The 
preterit has present and future force, the pluperfect has future 
force only. 

Ex. : (5d Ucfjc fid) ailed trefflid) fd)lid)tcn, fonntc man bic <®ad)cn pvcimal ver- 
rid)tcn (G.). 3d) ware nid)td, wenn id) bliebc wad id) bin (id.). Bcnn wir ©elb 
bet uud gcljabt batten, fo nmrbcn wir ben Slrnten wad gegebett baben. 

* The premise omitted or represented by an adverb, etc. : 3d) tl)dtc bad 
nidjt an Dcincr otcUe — wenn id) an Dcincr Stellc ware. Bir wdren bed Xobcd. 
-bite Sllpcitjlotf ware ber Battbcrcr in bic Xiefc binabgefaflcn. 

The conclusion omitted : 3a wenn wir nidjt wdren, fagte bic i' at erne jum 
3)lonb. Da ging fie aud (Folk-lore). 

285 . The subjunctive is the mood of the indirect state- 
ment, in which the speaker expresses the ideas of another in 
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liis own words without sharing the responsibility for, ami belief 
in, the statement. For examples see 282. 

The third sentence shows that unreal conditional clauses are not affected 
when part of an indirect statement The fourth, also the last of 328, show 
how other clauses are affected. 


Imperative. 

286. It expresses a command and occurs only in the 2. p. 
sg. and pi. For the 1. and 3. p. pi., see 284, 1. iSile mit iiScilc, 
Make baste slowly. Vcbrc tu nticb ntciuc Vcutf feuneu (Sell.). 
33intct tbit (id.). Stfartct tin*, intent nnr vorait laufcit. 

1. The pronoun is quite optional ; only when there is a contrast, as in 
the last sentence (ibr — unr), it should stand. In the subjunctive it al- 
ways stands. 

Thu imperative is only used in the present, and. lias future force, 
lmt by a license also a perfect impc rati ve occurs ; SUcfcn! befell! ov'ib'tf 
tKWcfen ! says the apprentice when he wants the hrooms to crease being 
waterearriers ((».). 

287. Other verbal forms that take imperative force and a 
very strong one, are : 

1. The infinitive : 1%au( (Wuiit) baltcit ! Hold your tongue. 
Wicbt anfaffcit ! Do not touch. 

2. The past participle : Tit' trommel fleriibrt (G.). Jsvifd) auf 
MamcratTU, auf’S $fcrt, auf’s *3>fert ! iu ta$ Sdt, in tic ^rdl)i'it 
fr'm cn 0 Sch -)- 

3. The present and future indicative : (ticorg, tu bfeibft unt 
mid) (G). Tu U'irjt ten fduepett ton tem M'opf tet Jt'ncibcu 
(Sell.). See 278, 3. 

4. The modal auxiliaries denoting a necessity, duty, can 
express imperative force, also (ajfcn. Tu fodft nid)t ftcblcn (B.). 
Jfeilt $h*rtfd) muf) miiffcn (Le.), no man ought to be compelled. 

Since the Eng. “ let " shows no inflection, notice the Herman forms: 
£aji UMvJ 'i(*f'Cll> to a person addressed as bit; plural i'afft utld flcfycil. Caffcil 
<©te IU td i3Cl;t'ii/ to a person addressed as 3ie. 
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Infinitive. 

288 . It is a verbal noun and the present infinitive lias 
neither voice, tense, nor inflection. The confound infinitive 
arose like the compound tenses (see 283 ): fldobt tuertcn, to be 
praised; eplobt worsen fein, to have been praised; gclobt l)fiben, to 
have praised. 

1. Notice the marked difference in meaning between the present of some 
of the modal auxiliaries -+- perfect infinitive, and the perfect or pluper- 
fect + present infinitive. Ex. : Dcr jtmfdjcr will ben Wcfanflcncn gcfcljcn 
Inibcn -■ : claims to have seen him, but l>at itm fefyen UH' lint — wanted to see 
him. Ter $auftrcr ntu|i oorbctijcflanflcu feitt = must have passed by, but bat 
vevbcigctycu nt illicit, was forced to pass by, etc. 

289 . We distinguish between the infinitive without pi and 
with pt. 

Thu former is the older const ruelion. Being a noun, the infinitive always stood in 
the 1 ). after ut in O. and M. H. (i. Bill in early N. 11. 0., when it. was no longer in- 
ilecled, the prepositional infinitive gained ground and gave also rbe to the gerundive 
(see 298). Usage is in many ca>es still unsettled as to the use of 511 . Its fmjuont. use 
is the source of much had style (see Sanders’ jj.N^auvIfdja'iorijpcitf 11 " . . . sub Inf ). The 
•■uses where the infinitive has taken the place of the present participle are mentioned 
below under each head. In the gerundive alone the participial form has taken the place 
of the infinitive. See 298. 


Tiie Infinitive without ri. 

290 . 1. It is dependent upon the modal auxiliaries. Ter 

ih'tc will ctf mtvj allcr Scute Shint erffibren bfiben. 9)? a it foil ten ififi 
niebt oor tent Slbcnb lobcu (Prov.). Also upon tbun in quaint and 
dialect style, <>. ff., Tfi tlhitcn fee fid) trenuen (Uli.). See the 
^speeches of ‘JJtfirtbe and OTarfifirctc in F., T. Upon bfiben in the 
phrase gut bfiben. Tit baft jpit refcen, it is easy enough for you to 
talk, fir tbut ntctytt aid . . . , he does nothing but . . . 

2. In certain phrases dependent upon some verbs of motion; 
also upon be l fen, l)eifu'it (command), laffen, lebren, lernen, utfidH'n, 
nettnen. The verbs of motion are: fpaperen rciteit, ffibren, gebett; 
fdjiafen gef;cn, fid) fdjlafcn leflcn, etc. Jpeif)’ mid) nid)t reten, 
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fyeijT mid) fd)roeigen; bentt mein ©etyeimttia ift mir $)fltd)t (G.). £cfyre 
mid) tt)un nad) beittem SBo^l^efaUeit (B.). See Schiller’s Tell, 1549. 

3. Dependent upon certain verbs of rest: bleibcn (most fre- 
quently), liegeit, ftefyeit (rarely); and upon verbs of perceiving: 
futbett, fitfyten (rarely), fyikctt, fcl)en; also fyabctt. Stecfcn Mcibctt, to 
stick fast (intr.). ©cMafett lichen. 2Div faitbctt ben geidsnam tut 
2Mfce liegctt. ffitr fat)cn ben giiljrcr fiber bent 216i)runbe fdwcbcit. 
Ter Ttyrolev t)nt gemofyitltd) $cbent um £>utc ftccfett, ber (Eitglfinber 
©aitber i)erunterl)angen. 3d) $a&’ c$ bfterd rufynten prett, ciit $tou&* 
bia'nt fount' einen ^fetrrer lebren (F. 526-7). 

a. Sctu is still so used in dialect. (Sr ift fifteen, jagen, he has gone afishing, ahunt* 
ing; cr ift fifteen gewefen, he has been afishing. With all the verbs sub :j and several 
sub 2 the present participle was once the rule in older German. Compare the partici- 
ple in the predicate, 294, 2. 

b. After futylcit, tyeren, Iaffen,fetyeu the infinitive has either passive or active force, 
and often an ambiguity arises which should be avoided by a different construction. 
$Bir tyaben efl fagcit tyovett, We have heard it said. T)ic T)oggc UfU ficlj nic^t neefen, The 
bulldog will not he teased. 28ir !>cren ben ffnabett rufen, calling and called (generally 
the first). CDer Cotynfutfctyer tiejj un§ nitty! fatyren, the hackman did not let us go, did not 
allow us to drive, did not have us driven TH‘r SDhiftcr lieft bic Sectyter nittyt malen, did 
not allow her to paint and did not have her portrait painted. 

4. As subject or predicate with fciit and kifictt, to be, to 

amount to : ct'mmil citt 36tutbcr tyoffen Wcjic ©ott oerfttefyen 

(Sch.). Sin Scrgttucjeit ermarten ift aud) ciit 2$mpuii]cn (Le.). 

The Infinitive with ju. 

291 . 1 . It expresses the purpose of an action and in gen- 

eral the indirect object ; also necessity and possibility after 
neuter verbs, r. r/., fciit, Meibcit, ftcl)cit, when it has passive force. 
Tic 0ad)e ift niebt gu mtbent. Mcibt ttod) bid gu fl)uit. Ta$ field 
uodj tibcrlcc(cn. Ta treitfa ifytt, ten fbftlicfectt $rcitf ju erwerbeu 
(Sch.). 

This is the old and proper use of the infinitive, originally a noun in 
the D. governed by ju. In N. If. G. unt was added to express purpose, 
but it was really superfluous, though common in the spoken language. 
Unt bic ©tromung abjuleitcn gruben fte etn frifctyco SBcttc (Platen). 2Bir Icbctt nid)t 
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urn &u cffcn,fonbern n>ir effen um gu lebett. The force of ju was much weakened 
when urn could thus be added. Besides urn, anftott and cljne can precede 
ju : anftott meg ju laufcn, tom bcr 93dr natycr bcran. D^ne fid) untgufcl)cn,(icf ber 
Xicb batten. But »um M should never be used except to express purpose. 
Tt is used too frequently. See sub 4. 

2 . It stands as direct object of verbs, often preceded by, or 
in apposition to, a pronoun or pronominal adverb + preposi- 
tion. Ex. : gaittj (in gu ijaefen mtb 311 flraben (F. 2355 ). s J 2 icmatrt 
faumc gu ficbeit. 3d) benfe nid)t barau, bir bad git gcwal)rcu. 

In older periods of the language there was no $u in this case. 

3 . It stands as subject, in the spoken language, more fre- 
quently than without 311 ; there is no choice. 0 » 3 efal)rlid) iff a belt 
Yeu 311 weefen (Sell.), (fine fefeime s Dicnfd)enicele ftnbcn ift (*)cwinn 
(He.). 

4 . As adjunct of nouns and adjectives, the latter often being 
qualified by 311 and gemnp „Tie .Unit ft fid) belicbt gu macbcit." 3u 
ftoig, Xaitf etitsucnttcn, wo id) ibtt nid)t facte (Le.). Xu wareft biiitb 
fleitug, bad nid)t eingufel)n? . . . ©creit, bir 3111 WefeUfcbaft l)ier 3U 
bleibcn (F. 1431 ). 

After adjectives „unt ju" is now far more common t-lmn \\\ alone. 3d) 
tin gu alb itm nur gu foiclen, gu junq, um otme s IBunfd) gu fein (F. 1540-7). Quito 
rare is aid gu + infinitive. 

5. For tlic independent use of infinitive, see imperative, 287, 1. 
With or without gu in elliptical expressions : !&tov5 tbun, fpriebt Bcud (Sell.). 
2Bad, am 9tonb bed ©rabd gu lihgeit! (F. 2961). 

Accusative with the Infinitive. 

292 . In this construction the logical subject of the infini- 
tive stands in the accusative. The infinitive stands with or 
without gu. Ex.: $iet* rwl)ct SRartin gaulcrmann, warn man ben 
ruf)cn faegen famt, bcr feitten Yebtafi nid)td fit’tban (Weckherlin, quoted 
by Blatz). Suigen, tie man Yiificn 3U fein weijj (Le.). 

1. Accusative with infinitive was not rare in O. n. G. in the translations from Latin 
and Greek. It is largely due to foroigu influence. In M. II. G. it is very rare. In 
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modern German it. is discouraged by the best authorities, though Lessing uses it quite 
frequently. 

2. Tin* corresponding English constructions must therefore be rendered freely into 
German. T believe him to be my friend, glaul'C fcaji er inciit ftreunb ifl or ^$d) fyalte itpi 
fur meinen ( vrcuiit*. German loses thus a compact construction. 


The Infinitive as a Noun. 

293 . Some infinitives tire felt as nouns only, e. g., fcrtS M'ctt, 
tac 2(ufcl)fii, tad Veitnt. Tlio infinitive used its noun generally 
lias the article. Taa ')Uud)cn ift l)kv wrbotcit. 23dm Uherfc'lu'ii 
mnj$ man biz cufi$ Unubcr|Vt5lici)c berangelm (CL). Ter Arbeit 21>einen 
ift ciit l)cim(id) 2 a cbm (Prov.). 

Participles. 

294 , The participles tire really adjectives d (‘rived from 
verbal stems. The present participle retains more of the 
verbal construction and force than the past, in which the 
idea of tense only appears in intransitive verbs. 

The present participle has active force in all verbs and the 
noun is the subject of the action. Ter Kid'clnte £ee, tie mif> 
gefyente 0onne, ta$ fcblagcnte better, “ fire-damp. ” Both parti- 
ciples can be used as nouns, adjectives, and adverbs very 
much as in English. They stand in apposition, in tile predi- 
cate and as attributes. 

1. Participles in which tlio noun is not the subject of the action, and those 
in which lies passive rather than active force, an* still current, but not so 
frequent as in early N. II. (f. They are not generally countenanced, e, y. , 
bet feifiafenber 9hni)t, “ at night time,” “ when everybody sleeps” ; cine ftyente 
Pc ficn^rt rt f a sedentary habit of life; effenbe SBthuciL eatables (better (£|i 
Mtaren); cute uovfoabenbe strife, an intended journey. Some of these can be 
defended: fafrrenbe $abc, movables, chattels (intrans. verb); cr|kumenbe 
Shirbridtf, astonishing news (trims, verb); cine ntclfenbe .tfub (intrans. like 
/rmtbten"); bte reitenbe s j)o|T, postman on horseback. Poetic an; ber fdwin 
bclnbe the giddy rock. Son bc<5 ftaufetf weitfebauenbent fiMcbcl (Sch.). 

2. Tn the predicate appear now only such present participles as have be- 
come regular adjectives : frebeutenb, important.; repenb, charming ; ^inreifienb* 
ravishing; leibcttb, in pain, ill health ; bringenb, urgent. See 274. 0. 
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3. In apposition : ft'ocfycnb, uric autf DfenS Slacken, flliifyn bic ^iiftc (Sell.). 
3d) cmpfaitflc fntccnb bird Wefdjcnf (id.). 

4. The participial clause with the present participle is only in very 
restricted use in (Jerman compared with English. It cannot express an 
action preceding or following another action, a cause, purpose, etc. It 
has usually the value of an adjective clause and can often be explained 
as in apposition. Ter divine, fid) an mid) menbenb, fprad) : $afecn Sic s JDUtlcib# 
me in $err. 

295. Tltc past participle of a transitive verb lias passive 

force ; that of a verb which forms its compound tenses with 
fein has active force: ter hui hindrance ikd'er (Sell.) ; tao 1'crfli^ 
fiibvtc Th> I f id.); tic >£cMffc ; tcv t u r c fa 11 c n c (unsuc- 

cessful) (Santita't. 

1. Hut not all verbs that have feitt in compound tenses can he thus used ; 
the participle must denote the state produced by the action of the verb. 
'Tic flcfeip'ltcn 3ri)iffcr bev lU'laitfcnc S\ ltcdu would not do. Ter cntlaufcne 3tlave 
moans “the runaway slav«v” This force is clear from the origin of the 
compound tense with Kin (see 273, 283). 

Seemingly a large number of past, participles have active force, but 
they are either quite wrong or they can he explained as having had origi- 
nally passive force. Thus: „llnip'h'lct if?t man nid't" ((Jerok) ; «Mi»KiH'lYcn >it 
ih'ttc Iielut" are as wrong as their English equivalents: One does not eat 
un prayed, go to bed uneaten. „TVbicnt" means “in service,” “ invested 
with an ollice,” hence a “servant,” $)cbicntcr. w 31crbicnb" one who has 
merits, mcil cr fid) urn etmab or jemanb nerbient itcmadu lurt; ciitgcbilr-ct means 
conceited, taken it] ► with one’s self; cin vcvh'iU'ncr -Vicnfdb a man given to 
lying; verfeffener ’SMcilfdb given to drinking, and many other compounds 
with vcv : venveiute '-)( illicit, eyes red with weeping. 

a. That some an* now felt, as having active force cannot be denied, else the wrong 
use mentioned could not have sprung up : iU'tb, yfltd*h>cvflcfkn, forgetful of one's duty, 
4 of Hod; DcvfdjUfcn, “one who slept too long ” ; mmefien, “presumptuous" ; verkciini, 
embarrassed ; besides the? above. 

296. Tim peculiar past participles of verbs of motion, 

which seemingly have active force, stand in a sort of apposi- 
tion or as predicates with font men, rarely with flch'it. Ex.: 
*Ham ein di'fUhp'n (Song). Ta fontntt te$ SJeijd jjcritteit cin 

fd)mucfcr fibclfncdjt (Uh.). 
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1. This use is by no means modern. tfommcn and gebn are felt as 
auxiliaries. Compare wrloren gefynt. 

2. Special notice deserves the past participle with fyeijjcnr fein, and 
nemteit, which lias the force of an infinitive, but belongs under this head. 
Datf jcfylcifyt gen?orft'ii/ That is a bad throw. Uiiter e^rli^ctt ikuten nciuit 
man bad „gelogen." ftrifd) gewagt i|l f>alb gewonitcn (Prov.). 

297 . The participle appears in an absolute construction. 
The logical subject is left indefinite (Lessing is very fond of 
this). The logical subject stands in the accusative and with 
a few, like auSgenomtnen, eingefd)loffen, afcgercdptet, even in the 
nominative. Sllle warm ptgegen, ter ^farrer ausgenommeit. Unb 
biefcs mm auf £aofoon angewenbet, fo iff tic <£ad)c ffar (Le.). 

1. Closely related to this construction is the absolute accusative + a 
past participle (see 209) and in some cases there may be doubt as to 
which is meant. Unb ftc fingt binautf in bie ftn|lcre 9fad)t, bao 9luge von Slkiucu 
getriibet (Soli.). 

The past participle is in elliptical construction in the imperative, see 

287, 2. 

The Gerundive. 

298 . It stands only att ributivcly. In the predicate the old 
infinitive stands, which it has supplanted. Ter nod) ju oer- 
faufente ©cferanf, the wardrobe which is still to be sold; but ter 
©d)ranf ift nod) pi ocrfaufm, the wardrobe is still to be sold. 
See 289 , 452 . It has always passive force. 

Though the form is rather that of the gerund than of the gerundive, in construction 
it closely resembles the Latin gerundive. Hence the name in German. 


SYNTAX OF THE ADVERB. 

299 . The adverb qualifies a verb, an adjective or another 
adverb. Ex.: Tu ()ajl mid) nuiefctig Mtgqotpn (F. 483). Tie 
unbegreifUd) l)o()en JCerfe ftnb fycrrltd) mic am erften Tag (F. 249-50). 
Ta$ ift fefer fd)on gcfcfyrtebcn. 

1. The adverbs of time and place often accompany a noun with the 
force of an attribute: $or 3enem broben ftcf)t gebiieft, ber bclfen le$rt unb #ilfe 
Wirft (F. 1009-10). Okorg V. (ber giinfte), einjl tfbnig wn $annowr, flarb im 
ShWlanbe. 
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2. The adverb stands as a predicate : Die febbnen deiten m\ Slranjuq 
fi nb nun tioritber (Sell.). Die Ifyiir ift ut (one can supply „gcnuid)t M )» Dcr or 
tern s Dhni'ftcr ift nid)t n>ot)l. 

a. Do not confound gut and n?oI)l. Except in a few cases, as in Rum, to do 
good, U'oljl does not qualify a transitive verb. We do not say in German ti'ob! fdm’tbnt, 
uu'bl anhi'crtcn, u?ol>t an ran gen in the sense of English ** well.” (s-f bat cd treM gcfclivtcbcn 
means “ he wrote it, indeed, (3 assure yon)*’ ; or it is concessive and can mean : “ to be 
sun; he wrote it, but then — In the last sense U'cbl lias no stros. 

8. Willi adjectives or participles used as nouns that are felt rather as 
substantives than as adjectives or as derived from a verb, the adverb 
changes to an adjective: cm naf) Shwan&lcr > ciit uaber ^envanbter; cin 
intim 33cfannter > cin inttiucr 5kfannter. But compart! (Joet lie’s famous line : 
Dad SwuvSrtMuftc petit iind liinan. 

300. An adverb may strengthen tin; force of a preposition 
by standing before or after the preposition -|- ease. This is 
always the case when the adverb is the prefix of a separable 
compound verb: rin»id nm tic £tatt (bmun), mitten hint ten 
20alr, in tad Torf Mucin, and tent (Marten Mraud. (id ritten tret 
Mater pun Ximc Mnaitd (Uh.). 

1. Mark the adverbs which are only adverbs and not adjectives : 
nud)b fajt, fit) on, febr, ucutich, fvcilMb fail) (ran'), fpat (rare), bait, and others. 

2. The uninllected comparative and superlative of adjectives serve 
also as adverbs. Notice the difference between aiif |- A. and an 4- D. 
3ic fangen ant tad bcjlc (Uh.\ they sang as host they knew how. This is 
absolute superlative. 8tc fa ngnt am befteit, they sang best of all, any. This 
is relative superlative. 


SYNTAX OF THE PREPOSITION. 

, 301 . The prepositions express the relations of a noun to a 

verb or to another noun. 

1. Propositions are originally adverbs, and the distinction between proposition*, 
adverbs and conjunctions is only syntactical. Dean is, for instance, a conjunction = 
for, and an adverb = then, than ; u.' a [neat' is a conjunction - while, and a proposition 
--during. Prepositions could not oiigiimlly ‘‘govern” cases. A certain case was 
called for independently of the preposition, then still an adverb. In Uo-cir ! ikto an 
prepositions governing three cases, which shows how loose the connection between 
case and preposition was. In fact nearly all adverbs, old and new, can bo traced hack 
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to cases of nouns or pronouns. They are isolated or “ petrified ” cases, and as such 
could only stand in the loosest connection with the living cases, which they gradually 
began to '* govern. 1 * 

2. Prepositions can govern different rases in different periods of the language. 
The preposition has been partly the cause of the loss of case-endings. Its function 
becomes the more important the more uninllectional (analytical) a language becomes. 
It is one of the most difficult and subtle elements to master in the study of a living 
language. For another reason the preposition is very important, viz., the preposition 
-pease has supplanted and is continuing to supplant the ease alone, directly dependent 
upon a verb or noun. The two together are much more expressive and explicit than 
a case alone. In Tic Viebe beet 5)atev§, the genitive may he subjective or objective, hut 
there is no ambiguity about bic Ctebe jum Stater, bc8 Itatevtf Vtcbe pun Gofync. 


Classification and Treatment of the Prepositions According 
to the Cases they Govern. 

302. Prepositions governing the Genitive: 

Unmeit, mittete, Iraft unto wafyrcub ; (aut, ucvmoflc, im$eacfytct; obers 
tjrtlb uitb mttcrljaft; imtcrljrtlb imc mtficrlialb; ticv?fcitc<, {citfcitcf, fyalben, 
tvegen; ftatt, and) latter, jufoljjc, tvol3. 

Those are all cases of substantives or adjectives (participles) and their 
number might he easily increased, e. g. , by be$UijU(b, with reference to; 
angeftd)t$, in the face of ; feitemh on the part of ; immtteUr in the midst of, 
etc. 

(The order is the one in which they are given in German grammars. The semicolon 
shows the ends of the lines of the doggerel.) 

We comment in alphabetical order briefly upon those that seem to require comment. 
Often a mere translation will suffice. 

1. 21 n ft ct 1 1, an — jl a 1 1, ft a 1 1, 4- instead of. ©raud (from which, 
from whose breast) ftatt ber flolbcmn Picbcr cin SMutjlrabl auf fpringt (Uh.). 
5ln 2 odder ftatt, in daughter’s stead, Statt sometimes with the dative. It 
also governs an infinitive like elute, translated by without + participle.” 
See Infinitive, 291, 1. 

2. 2lujurfjal& -f- outside of ; i it n e r b a l b + inside of ; o b e r b a lb, 
above; tin ter b<* lb, on the lower side of, below. They are all more 
expressive than the simple forms. They rarely govern the dative. 

3. © i c 3 f e i t (3), jenfett ($), this side of, on the other side, beyond. 
Rarely with the dative. 

4. # a 1 b e n, briber, l) a l b, on account of, + in behalf of. Follows 
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its case. Frequent in composition : bc$ljalb, therefore ; nteinetfyalben, on my 
behalf ; 9Uter$ fyalber, on account of age. Comp, roegen and mitten. 

5. Jit' r a f t, according to, by virtue of. At raft bc3 CiAcfc^c^ ; fraft betf 
United. Formerly only tit Afraft, e. y. t t>a(? flet^ ber licbjlc (<Solm) ... in Atraft 
allcin bc$ Stingo, bad §aupt, ber fturjt bed £aufed n>erbc (Le.). Comp. (aut. 

0. Baut, from, »nad) Baub" lautd (Luther), means “ according to,’ 

4 by.” Paut $3cfel)ld, by command ; taut bed Seftamcntcd, according to tlm 
last will and testament. 

Plural nouns without articles in which the genitive could not be dis- 
tinguished stand in the dative : laid 3)ricfcn, according to letters. Paid 
means literally according to a verbal or written statement ; fraft gives a 
moral reason. 

7. 9)UttcU, ntittclfi (most common), oermittelfb by means of, 
with. Olfitteljl cincd Jpamntcrd, eined 3)obrcrd, It is more expressive than 
mit or burd). Rarely with the dative. 

8. Db, rare and archaic. With genitive if causal (on account of): 
with dative if local (above), and temporal (during). Da rocinten ptfammen 
bic Wrcnabicr 1 two 1)1 ob ber Haglicl)cn Atunbe (Heine). Cb bem 2i)alb; nib bem 
OBalb (Sch., Tdl); ob bem BUarc (id.). 

9. with genitive and dative, in defiance of, in spite of ; in the 
sense of “in rivalry with,” “us well as,” always with the dative. $rob 
bed beftigen Ofcgeitd ful)reu \v\x ab. Die danger in fingt trot; einer Ofaduigall, as 
well as a nightingale. Comp, the forms ju or turn I robe preceded by a 
dative : s D?ir mm Tro^e fuf>r cr fort pt lefcib in defiance of me or to defy me 
he continued reading. 

10. It n a n g e f e b e n, setting aside, u nbefdntbe b without detriment to, 
ini g c a d) t e b notwithstanding (very frequent). The last two also with a 
preceding dative ; bemungcadttet is felt as an adverb. These are very 
modern prepositions. 11 n 10 e i b u tt f e r it# not far from, occur also with 
dative. 

* 11. SlcrmbgCf in virtue of, through, in consequence of, by dint of. 
Demotes a reason springing from a quality of the subject : bcrntbgc feiner 
Ofvblidjfeib through his honesty. We could not say fraft 1 enter Of, ; ocrniegc 
(and not fraft) groper Olnjlrciigiingcn, by dint of great efforts. (Perhaps from 
wnacb 5?ermbgcn.") 

12. 23)dtyrentb during. Sometimes with tlio dative: malmiibbcnb 
meanwhile. 

13. 93) c g c n, on account of, both preceding and following the noun ; 
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also with the dative. Segen denotes also a motive and an impediment. 
Seiner $rbge megen fonnte bad ntd)t burefy ben StanaU £)er SWiitter mar 
megen feincr Stdvfe berubmt. SBcgett from pon — megen, still common in ,, von 
SHcdtfd megen," strictly, injustice. 

14. 3i3 tile it, generally urn — mill e n, denotes the purpose, the ad- 
vantage or interest, of a person. Urn nteincr 9fube widen erfldrcn 0ic ft cl) 
bcutlhijer ^Scli.). Urn bed Sopited milieu, urn mcinetmillen, for the sake ol‘ or in 
the interest of the son, for my sake. 2i3cgcn, balbctt, and milieu all appear 
with pronouns, and are used promiscuously. 

15. dufo l go, as frequently with the dative, denotes the result, “ in 
consequence of.” ilufolge bed 3luftraged, ill consequence of the commission ; 
ben $h'rabvebungen jufolge, in accordance with tho verbal agreements. 

Prepositions governing the Dative. 

303. Sd)veib: mit, mid), ndd)ft, ucbft, famt ; feit, &on, $u, junn'bcr ; 
auper, aud — ftt'td mit bent Tativ nieber. 

1. 31 b, stili used in the Aleinanic dialect (Baden, Switzerland) as a 
preposition. In business style it denotes the place at which merchan- 
dise is delivered or the time after which anything is to be had : ab $>am 
burg# ab 3ieuial)v, ab — “ all aboard.” 

2. 31 ud denotes the starting point of a motion, the opposite of tn \- 
accusative, — “out of,” "from”: 3liid ben 3lugen, and bent 0imt, ‘‘out of 
sight, out of mind ” : aud bent ftenftcv febcu, to look out of the window. 
Origin and descent : and alien Betten, from olden times; aud Hannover, 
from llanover. Material: aud Vcpm, of clay : and s Kcbl, of meal. Motive: 
aud 3)2itleib, from pity, hatred. Origin also in and (£r fab rung, from 
experience ; aud 3-lerfepen, by mistake. Notice the idiom : and At bln gebiirtig, 
a native of Cologne, born in 0. 

3. $luficr, outside of, beside, the opposite of in + dative. Denotes 
also exception and “ in addition to.” More frequent, in the figurative than 
in the local sense, because aufterbalb is more precise. linger bent £>aufe, not 
at home ; aujter £aufe fpeifen, to dine out ; auger fteb feitt, to be beside one’s 
self. 9fur ber Stetter mar auper mir ba. Mark mice the genitive auger £anbed 
gcpcit, to go to foreign parts; also the accusative in mtfjcr alien fttuetfcl fet;cu, 
put beyond all doubt. (6ct;cn being a verb of motion.) 

4. Set. Original meaning is nearness, hence by, near, with : bet ber 
Ckpeune, near (by) the barn ; bei ber Xante, near the aunt or at the house of 
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the aunt ; betnt Beutf, by Jove ; bic 3d)l«d)t bet DK'rtb, the battle of W. ; bci 
&ifd) fein, to bo at dinner ; bet Sag unb bci s J?ad)t, by day and by night ; bci 
(cittern) Barnett nennen, to call by name (but ftriebrid) mit Staten, Frederic 
by name) ; bci (rare) ncunpg Olefamunen, about ninety prisoners ; bet Strafe 
von jcjtt 2Rarf, ten marks tine. 3d) babe fetn fflclb bci mir, I have no money 
about me. The accusative stands in bet Seitc le$en, brinjen# jtcllctt# to lay, 
put aside. In M. H. G. after verbs of motion regularly tlie accusative, 
but in the spoken language now discarded, though still found in the 
classics. 

5. 33 tune it, sometimes with genitive, expresses now time only, 
“ within” : bimten bvet 3at)rcn, within three years. < be — in non. 

0. (Etttflc'gen denotes approach, both friendly and hostile, towards 
and against ; stands generally sifter its case. 3iMr aiiujcn bent tfreunbe cut 
(ICitcn ; fubrnt bent -IBinbc nUiU'sini. With verbs of motion it frequently forms 
separable compounds and is really more adverb than preposition. 

7. Wnunii'bcr, opposite, facing; generally after its case; rarely 
iKtfcn — itber. ‘Dent 6d>fcffc (jcitcititbcr. 

N. Gicmdji, preceding and following its case, according to, in accord 
ance with ; really an .adjective. Dent Dcrfprcd)in i>'md|t, according to tin* 
promise ; jjcmdft bent t9cfe|)c, according to the law. It is more definite 
than nad). 

O. 2W 1 1 means “ in company with,” “ with ” ; denotes presence, ac- 
companying H ream stances and instrument. 31 vnt in 3(rnt nut bit, fo fcrb’rc 
id) mein 3ai)rbmtbcrt in bic 0ebraitfett (Sell.). "Blit Avcubcu, gladly ; eile mit 
3Bcilc, hasten slowly; mit unb Wcd)t, justly (emphatic) ; mit bev Jcit 
Vflucft man SRofcn, in due time . . . ; mit ?vleip, intentionally ; mit bent s ])feil, 
bent Deceit (Sell.). (See mittcltf, 302, 7.) 

10. 3? a ri) denotes originally a 44 nearness to,” being an adjective (nal)c); 
then “a coming near to,” and generally corresponds to Eng. “after” in 
''point of time, order. With verbs of motion (literal and figurative) “to” 
and “ after.” 9tad) etwaS fheben, fid) fetynen, to strive after, long for ; nad) DfiP 
ternadtt ; nail) bir fontmc id', it is my turn after you ; nacb 'Devlin vcifett. In 
accordance with,” not so expressive as „jtemd|t, rt in this sense often alter 
its case. 9fad) ben ©efcfecn verbient cr ben Sob; bent SDortlautc nad', literally. 
Aim: nad) ctma$ ftfjlagett, fdiicficn, to strike at, shoot at. 9? ad) ettvad ‘dmicifcn, 
ned)en, etc., something lias the smell, taste of; nad) chvatf urteilcn, to judge 
l) y ; «ad) etmao or jentanb fdgcfeit, to send for. (See ju and flcmdjh) 
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11. 9? ad) ft is tlie superlative of naf)c (ttad)), and denotes very close 
nearness to in place, order, — + “ next to.” dunadftjl has no different force, 
itnb mid) ft bem Cebnt crflebjt bit bir? (G.). 

12. 9? c 6 fl denotes very loose connection and connects also tiling's 
and persons not necessarily belonging together; fault, on the other hand, 
only what naturally belongs together. $uf ciner (Stance troup ftc cittcn *£ut 
ncbft cincr ftabnc (Sell.) (a hat and a banner). < nebenft < L. G. nevem. 

13. Saint, mtt fa mb pi fa mb “together with.” SMiib famt meincm garnett 
■£»ccrc brimV id) bent $er$ofl (Sell.). See ncbft. It implies a close union, which 
does not lie even in mit. 

14. 3 c i b older ftnb ~ d- since, denotes the beginning of an action and 
its duration to the present moment. 3eit biefem Ia$e fdnvehp mir jcbcr 
SJhtnb (Sell.). (£v ift herein feit mebreren Stunben (id.), it is several hours since 
he came in (into the city). 3cit ciuitfcit daltrett pd)lt cr feittc din fen, For sev 
oral years he has paid no interest. 

15. 21 on, “ from,” denotes the starting point of a motion or action in 
time and place. Its case is often followed by another preposition or by 
her. 25 on ber $anb in ben ’SMtinb; von 2i3ertcn fant’tf pi 3d)ld t pit, from words 
they came to blows. Shut Oflcrn bio ^ftmiftcit ift fuitRiji lane. Origin : 
2ihilll)cr von ber 2$ooichvctbe. ftiirft von SMbmarrf. #crr von 3d)itlembuv*t. 
Hence von in the mum i s of persons denotes nobility : £crr von 3o uttb So. 
2$ott ditgenb aitf; von Wruitb autf, thoroughly ; von Cften her. Separation : 
fret, rein von ettvatf. Supplants the genitive : ciit 3Rann von (Ebre, von itroftcn 
Itenntniffcn ; ber $obef von ’ipavio. Denotes the personal agent : 20a((cnftcin 
tourbe von ^iccolontitti fyinterganijcn uttb von viclett (Mcucralcu tut 3tid)e (in the 
lurch) iplaffen. Notice: 3d)Urfc von einem 2Birt (He.). Cause: ttaft vorn 
(with) lau, vorn 9?c$cn. 

16. du denotes first of all the direction toward a person (but nad) 
toward a thing) i “ to ” : pt jentanb cpfjett, fomntett, fvredtett, etc. 3ic faint pi 
il)m, fie fprach pt tbnt (G.). du fut> fomntett, “ come to” ; circa# pt fid) fledfen, to 
put something in one’s pocket, (This is its only use in O. II. G. In 
M. II. G. its use spread.) In dialect and in poetry it stands before names 
of cities and towns ( ~ at), dtt 3traftburfl auf ber 3d)atp (Folk-song). ?st)r 
fdb mein OJajt pt 3dmnp (Sch.). 

In certain very numerous set phrases and proverbs pt stands before 
names of tilings. Direction: von Drt pt £)rt, from place to place ; pi 
$ett(e), ptr $ird)e, ptr odjule, pt ©runbe, *u State flefjen - “take council”: 
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many loose compounds with fa&rcn; m ffatf, pt ©fatten, pi ©djaben, pt (£nbe, 
m (£&rcn fomnicn; pt ©djanbcit, m Widjte, pun ©djelm e tverben. 

Place where?: „pt beibcn ©eitert bed Wfyeind" (Song); pt $aufc, ptr #anb 
fetit; pi ft upon licgcn. Manner of motion: pi Vanb, pt Staffer, *u 9) ferb (pi 
Mofi), Pt SBagcn, pi 3«H = Eng. “ by ” and “on.” Transition or change : 
pun tfitaig rnadjen, ti'd^lctt, ernennen ; pun Warren, pun beften baben, to make a 
fool of. Degree or size, numbers : pun Jeil, in part ; pi timber ten, by the 
hundred; pt brcicit tiKtren njir ini dimmer, there wore three of us in the 
room ; ptnt Jobe bctriibt (0.), sad unto death. Combination of things : 
Wefymcn ©ie nie $feffcr, ©ah ober ©enf m (with) bem Ori? Dft batt 1 cr fauni 
Laffer pt ©dpvarp'rot imb 9Burjl (Bti.). Notice the use of pt before nouns 
followed by l)ineitt, beraud, etc.: pun 3l)0rc l)inaud; pun ftenfier beraud. Time 
(rare) : Unb fommt cr nid)t pi Dftern, fo fornmt er pt Jrinita't (Folk-song). After 
the noun = “ in the direction of,” “ toward ” : bem Torfe pi, toward the 
village ; nad) bem Torfe, to the village. 

Prepositions governing the Accusative: 

304. Sid, tuveb, fur, flegen, olme, jbtrtcr, urn, lvtbcr. 

1. 95 id, till, until, denotes the limit in time and space. When denot- 
ing space it is followed by other prepositions, except before names of 
places. The nouns of time rarely have an article or pronoun. 9Md $a)V 
iunbt ; bid and (£nbc allcr Tinge ; bid lucrhcr unb ntd?t me iter ; bid an ben belien 
Jag ; nemptg bid bunbert Wtavf; btd 95rannfdnvcig. (93id < hi + asj,+ Eng. 
by + at.) 

2. T n v dp 4 “ through,” denotes a passing through : bind) belt hhtlb, 
burd)d Wabclbbr. Extent of time (the case often followed by binburdt): 
burd) 3af)rpf)nte l>inbuvd> ; bie gaitp Jett (bin)burd). Cause and occasion, very 
much like aud : burd) Wacbfdffigfcit, burd) cigcnc ©dutlb. Means: burd) ciitcn 
‘ibfeil vcrnntnbcn, burd) eittett Ticnftmamt beforgen, attend to through a porter. 
(Tumi) more definite than nut. See this and mittcld. It denotes now no 
longer the personal agent.) 

o. $ it r, + for, denotes advantage, interest, destination : 2LVr nid)t fitr 
mid) ift, ift tniber mid) (B.). (ir fammelt fitr bic airmen. Tic ©cbccrc ift tcin Spiel 
pug fiir Aftitbcr. Tic 9Baf)rbcit ift ttorbaitbcit fitr bett SBcifctt, bic Scbitabeir fitr cin 
fiU)leub §txi (Sell.). Substitution and price : Ta tritt fein anberer jiir ibn cin 
(Sob.). s Dtcin Vcbnt ift fitr (Mb niebt feit (Bii.). Limitation : Jib fiir mctttc 
3>crfon. Ghmtg fitr biefed 3Mal. dbr pigtet ciitcn fcctcn s F?itt . . . fiir cure dalpe 
(Sell.). ©tiicf fiir point by point. In its old sense (local * only in 

certain phrases : ©d)ritt fiir (by) ©dpitt, Jag fiir (by) Jag, <3ab fiir (after) 
(See tm.) 
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4. CM c g c it denotes “ direction toward, ” but with no idea of approach 
that lies in }U and imd). It implies either friendly or hostile feeling if 
persons are concerned "-“towards/* “against.” (Mcgeit bic iiihtnb Icliitcn; 
gegcit ben otront [dndmmett. iiknn id) mid) gegen fie vcrpflid>tcn foil, fo muffeu |V$ 
ftiid) gegen mid) (Sell.). (Mtbt ctf ciit 2)fittel gegen btc od)n>inbfud)t '< (.Megett Xaumu- 5 
licit fdiupfcn (Setter fclbft vergebettd. Exchange, comparison : 3d) wette (umbert 
gegen ciittf. WolaitD mar ciu .hverg gegen ben Wiefen. Indefinite time and num- 
ber: “ towards.” 'Dcr Svante (dilicf erft gegen Morgen cut. £>cr ftclbl)cvr I>atte 
gegen breilutttbcrt taufenb istolbatcu. (Mcgcit brei U^r. (Megeit once governed the 
dative almost exclusively and traces of it are still found in Goethe. 

05 c n is still preserved in „gcu (Men < g'n gein < gegen, 

f again. See cntgcgeit, which implies a mutual advance. 

5. Diin e, “ without,” the opposite of „init," „bci." 9)1 it cccr dine fthtufcl, 

gilt mtr gleidi (Sell.), “ With or without reserve, it is all the same to me.” 
C£in Witter ebne /vitrd't itnO Intel. In „cdmebem" is a. remnant of ihe I>. in 
M. If. G. ; nreifcltf d'lte of the G. occurring after the M. II. G. adverb Cine, 
from. (Stwatf ift uubt elute, there is something in it ((."oil.). £l)u: m Com- 

position, see 489, 3 ; I- infinitive, see 291, 1. 

0. o ? it b e r, “without,” is now archaic (*xcept in set purases like 
wfonbev CMlcidien," „fettbcr Jn'cifcl," “ without compare,” “ no doubt,” {- Eng. 
asunder. Once governed the accusative and genitive. 

7. lint, “around,” “ about.” Unb bic Sonne, jte madite ben tt)citcn Witt unt 
bic Jfielt (Arndt). Unb urn ibn bic (Mrojicn ber .(Irene (Scb.). $cr or licrum often 
follows the case : 3 it ciitcm ftnlbfrcto fhtnbeit nm iint tier fcd)v5 ober fic be it grope 
Jfi'itigObilDcr (Scli.i. It denotes inexact time or number: Ibn 3)littcrnad)t 
bcgrabl ben tfeib (Bit.). Unt brei bunbert &brer, an audience of about three 
hundred. (CMcgcit is rather “ m arly,” unt means more or less.) But ,,unt 
bveioiertcl fiinf" means “at a quarter to five.” “At about” would be 
wintgcfnbr unt" or „unt ungcfaljr," e.g., ungcfdbv unt G Ubr. It denotes further 
exchange, price, difference in size and measure: Slug 1 unt 9lugc, ,>htl)it unt 
iht(m (B.). s McO ift cud) foil unt (Melb (Sell.). Unt ttt'ci oil (U flciit. Gr I)at 
ftd) nm dt'ft pfennig c mvedmet. Eoss and deprivation : unt V Fcbcit brtngcit, to 
kill ; unt 1 '? (Mclo fonimcit, to lose one’s money. T\t U'vtr 1 ? unt ibn gefdiclm ((}.), 
He was done for. S3) or braebte ntidi bntmV (unt bciite iMcbc) (F. 4490), Who 
robbed me of it V It denotes the object striven for: unt etlvad tvcrl'Cli? 
fbiclcn, fragen, bitten, fhreiten, bcncibcn, etc. The object of care, mourning, 
weeping : Sikin 1 unt ben Gruber, bed) nid't unt ben (Melicbtcn twine (Sell.). Sctyabf 
n>dV$ urn cure $narc (id.). Wid)t tun biefe tl)ut\> ntir leib (id.). 
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8. 2B t b c r, “ against,” always in the hostile sense. Denotes resistance 
and contrast : 2Bao feilft mt<? 2Bel;r uitb ©affe Huber ben? (Sell.). (£3 c\el)t font 
tmber b:c SJlatur, It goes against his grain. + Eng. “ with ” in withstand. 

Prepositions governing the Dative and Accusative. 

305. 2(u, auf, () inter, in, neben, fiber, nntcr, vor, pvtfeben. 

1. In answer to tlic question whither? they require tho 
accusative. In answer to the question where? the dative. 
s Pf(aiqc tie Canine vor va$ £atto. Xte Sauntc [tcbeit vor tent >)aufe. 

2. In answer to the question how long and until when? 
they require the accusative. In answer to the question when ? 
the dative : 3m jabre LSI 2 tonrte ^trajibnqi uuecer alcf ccutfcbc 
llnivcrfitiit erbffnet. 2i>ir reifett auf vierjebu Xaqe ith? 

3. When an, am, in, fiber, nntcr, vor denote manner and cause, 
then auf and fiber always require the accusative, hut an, in, nntcr, 
Vor generally the dative, in answer to the questions how and 
why? 2(Mr freuen tuttf fiber (.— over) and auf (= looking for- 
ward to) feitie 2htfunft. Sluftiefc 3t}eife, but in ttefer Recife. 
Xcr Settler toe i it tc vor Srcuten fiber Tie bcrrlidv (Mh\ 

The at>ove general rules, us given in Krause’s grammar, >> ill be found of much 
practical value. 

306. 1. 21 tt + Dative. 

After nouns and adjectives of plenty and want : ^hntflet an Phlb, rcid> an 
(JHitcrn. After adjectives when the place is mentioned whore the quality 
^appears : ait beibcit ftuften lalmt, an cincnt 2(ttitc Mint'. After verbs of rest, 
increase or decrease, and after those denoting an immediate contact 
or a perception : 2(n ber CucUc fa ft ter Atitabc (Sell.). (£3 ft bit an i'utljmt. 
Der 3(u3tvanbcrcr litt am 'XBcfofclftckr. Xcv BijVuncr fifort ben $huon an enter 
Li'cttc. Den ci fount man an ben Ivcbern (Prow). It. denotes an office 

and time of day : ant Z beater, an ber Univcrfitat, am 2lmte aiujcjtellt *eiu, to 
hold an office at ... ; am ‘Stterijctb 2lbcnb; c <5 if! an ber Beit . ♦ ♦ » it is 
time .... 
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2. 31 it + Accusative. 

After bettfen, crinncrn, rnabnen and similar ones, and verbs of motion. 
Denfet an ben :i)fu|>nt, niefyt an bic ($cfaf)r. ®e$cn Sic ftif> bod) and ftenjler (near 
the window). Inexact, number : an bie brei mat bimbert taufenb Wann (as 
many as). From its English cognate “ on ” an differs very much in 
meaning. “ On ” generally is auf. See also 300, 2. 

3. 31 uf + “upon.” For rtttf + Dative, see 305, 1, 2, 3. 
It denotes rest or motion upon tlie surface. 

31 uf + Accusative. 

Stands after verbs of waiting, hoping, trusting, etc., e.g., auf ctrcad 
roarten, Ig'ffcn, fid) befinnen (recall), flcfafit fein, fid) frenen (see 305, 51), verjufyen, 
(cd) auf ctwad wafleu, bcrcit. Here it stands generally for the old gen. with- 
out preposition. Cut) fann mid) auf bic ijenauen Untfldnbc nid)t befinnen, I cannot, 
recall . . . Der $unb rcartet auffein ftrcjfcn. Wcrfc auf bic 39ortc bco Vcbrevd. 
Jrojjt niebt auf cucr fficdg (Sell.). After adjectives denoting pride, envy, 
anger, malice, c.g., cifcrfiiduht, ttcibifd), fh'h, bijfc, erboft : eiferfuduitf auf fcinc 
(£t)rc (Soli.) ; ftoU auf fcinc Unfcbutb; erboft auf ben Wcfaitflcncn (itber would mean 
cause). Exact time, limit, and measure ; often with „bid." Here belongs 
the superlative, see 300, 2. 33id auf’d SMut. s 43td auf <©imf unb Irani 
(Le.). ( 5 d i)I cin ^Picrtcl auf bret, a quarter past two. SJuf bic Winn ie, 

6 efit'nbc, auf <Sd)ujirocitc, at shooting distance. 3$id auf bic 9ki$c, to the 
last drop. 9(uf ficbcn frf)on tim'd luicbcr (Le.). (Nathan had *• toward ” or 
“as a return for” his seven dead sons one child in-Kecha. ) 9luf cine Warf 
0 el)cn fnmbcrt 3 >fcnni»je. 

4. .£) inter -f “ behind,” opposite of Sec 305, 1 , 2. 

It denotes inferiority : Die fraiu&ftfdic 5f rtUIcrtc jlanb n>cit Winter ber bcutfd)cn 
Utriid (ambiguous, either stood far back of the G. or was much inferior to 
the G.). Notice the following idioms : fid> l)intcr ettoad mad)en, to go at. with 
energy. 3 d) fann nid)t babintcr fotnmcn, I cannot understand it. Gd biutcr 
ben Dfyren tyaben, to he sly (coll.) ; Muter bie Dbren fcblaflcn, to give a box on 
the ear ; fid) ctmad Winter bie Dbrcn fd)ieibcit, to mark well. 

5. 3n + in, into (A.). 

The German and English prepositions arc more nearly identical than 
any other two. See 305, 1, 2. 
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3n + Accusative. 

Denotes direction, including transition, change, division : SBcmt bcr 
£cib in <Btaub jcrfatten, lebt bcr grope ft'antc nod) (Sell.). Dcutfdjlanb jerrip auf 
btefent 9ieid)dtagc iit jiuci SReligio'ttcn unb *mci politifebe ^artci'cn (id.). 

6. 9i e b e it, near, by tlie side of. See 305, 1, 2. < eneben, 
lit. “in a lino with.” 

7. fi b c v over, above. See 305, 1 , 2, 3. 
fiber + Accusative. 

After verbs denoting rule and superiority over, e. //., tycrrfcfycib ftegctu 
vcrfngcit (dispose); laughter, astonishment, disgust, in general an expres- 
sion of an affection of the mind, <\y.< fiber ctmad ladjcn, erftaunen, fid) . . . be 
Hagen, fid) . . . entruften, fid) urgent. (For an older simple genit.) Atari bcr Oh ope 
fiegte fiber bic Sad) fen. Dad 3c|lamcnt verffigt fiber cin groped SIcrmogcn. 2Bie 
ftubtc bcr fPbbcl fiber bic neuen fiiove'en (U.). Die (Mcfangcnctt bcflagcn fid) fiber 
i^rc s Pel)aub(ung. fiber fein Scnctymcn babe id) mid) rcd)t gcargert. It denotes 
time and excess in time, number, measure: fibers 3abr, a year hence, 
only in certain phrases, duration: itber s JJad)t, bie s Vad) t fiber. Den Babbatl) 
itber mar in ftc ftille (B.). fiber cin Aaljr, more than a year (ambiguous, 
either “ more than a year” or “a year hence ”). fiber brei taufenb Alaitoncn. 
fiber aUc lAegviffe fd)bu, beautiful beyond comprehension. 

When it denotes duration or simultaneousness, or when the idea of 
place is still felt, then the dative follows; when it denotes tin* reason 
then the accusative, follows. This is dear when the same noun stands 
in both cases, us in Ad) bin fiber bew SAitdic cingcfddafen, means “ while reading 
it 1 fell asleep.” Ad) bin fiber bad Shut) cingcfddafcn means “ it was stupid, 
therefore 1 fell asleep.” fiber bcr ihfd'reibitng ba vergefp id) bnt gamcn Alrteg 
(Sch.). <3d)abc, bap fiber bem fd)iincn SBalm bed ih'bend bejlc -palfte bal)in geln 
(Mi.). 

Notice m\ etmad and fiber etmad fvrcd)cn. Ad) l)abe babon gcfpredjen, I have 
mentioned it. Ad) I)abe bavfiber gcfprod)en, I have treated of it, spoken at 
length. 

8. U u t c r + under. See 305, 3. 

In tlie abstract sense this rule holds good. It denotes protection, hi 
feriority, lack in numbers (Dative, opposite of fiber), mingling with, con- 
temporaneous circumstance (D.). It stands for the partitive genit. 
(= among). Untcr bem ©djufce. Der $clbmcM flclfi untcr bent Dffpicr. SDcr 
l»iU unter bic (Sobatcn, bcr ...» he who wants to become a soldier (Folk- 
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eong). (Sr ift bruntcr gebliebctt, he did not read) the number. (Sambrai 
offnete fctncm (Erjt'ifcbofc uutcr (amid) frcubigcm durufc bic $l)orc micbcr (Sch.), 
38er miter (among) biefen (D.) rcid)t an unfern ftricblanb ? (Sch.) (von biefen would 
be “ of these ”). It denotes time when none of the exactor modes of ex- 
pressing time is used : 2Bir ftttb geboren untcr oilctrf)cn ©ternen (Sch.). Uittcr 
ber SKcgicrimg ber iliuugin Victoria ~ in the reign ; nnityrcnb implies not a sin- 
gle act, but a commensurate duration, = during. T5cr ©afrtfla'n fd>Iicf 
md()rcnb ber 9)rebigt, but gin# untcr ber s J)reMgt I)inaub. In „imterbeffcn," and 
otluu* compounds of that class, iitbeffcit, etc., the gen. is probably adverbial 
and not called for by the preposition. 

See pvifthen. 

9. 25 or 4- before, in front of. See 305, 1, 2, 3. 

25 o r -f- Dative. 

Introduces the object of fear and abhorrence ; .He in (Sifcngittcr fd)u(U vor 
ibrer Vi ft (Sch.). 3Uu* gemiffen (Srinncruiujcn mcdjt 1 id) mid) item bitten (id.). s Diir 
graut vov bir. Time before which anything is to happen or lias happened : 
‘Dcr tfimtg ift gefennen, vor 3lbcnb in s Diabrib nod) cinpitrcffcn (Sch.). 3hu* breifng 
Saljrcu, thirty years ago. 3hr arf)t $agcn, a week ago. Hindrance and 
cause . Die Wrcfunutter tvivb vor .Hummer fterben (Sch.). £>cn s h3alb vor tauter 
SMumcn itid)t fel>cn (Prov.). 31 or Sunoco vor £urfl fterben. Preference : vor 
alien “Bingen, above; all things ; berrlid) vet alien. 

31 or and fur are doublets and come from fora and fun respectively. In 
M. Tl. (.1. fur 4- A. answered the (pn*stion whither ? vor I). the <|ues 
tion where? In N. H. (J. they were confounded, even in [jessing* very 
frequently, but in the last seventy ycarstlie present syntactical ditlerence 
lias prevailed. Hoetbe and Schiller rarely confound them. 

10. 3wifd)cu. 

“ Between ” two objects in place, time, and in the figurativo sense. Stein 
mu|i eb bleiben tmifdjcn mir unb ibm (Sch.). Bic2#elfcnfdulc fam uvifdjen bab £ccr 
ber 2lgnt>tcr unb bab *$ccv Sbraelb (B.). See 305, 1, 2 ; also untcr — among, 
sub 8. 


SYNTAX OF THE CONJUNCTIONS. 

307. The conjunctions .ire divided: 1. Into the coordinat- 
ing, like unb, bemt, etc. ; 2. Into the subordinating, c. g tveU, 
tit, u(b / etc. They tire treated in the General Syntax, where 
see the various clauses. 
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GENERAL SYNTAX. 

I. THE SIMPLE SENTENCE. 

308. Subject and verb make up tlie simple sentence. This 
sentence may be expanded by complements of the subject and 
of the verb. The subject may be either a substantive, a sub- 
stantive pronoun, or other words used as substantives. The 
attributes of the subjects may be adjective, participle, adjec- 
tive pronouns, numerals. These are adjective attributes. 
Substantives, substantive pronouns, and the infinitive are 
substantive attributes. Their relation to the subject may be 
that of apposition and of coordination; or they may be con- 
nected by the genitive, or by preposition + case in subordi- 
nation. Preposition + case is more expressive than the 
genitive alone, when the subject is to be defined as to time, 
place, value, kind, means, purpose. 

The predicate is either a simple verb or a copula -f adjec- 
tive or substantive or pronoun which may be again expanded 
like the subject. The complements of the verb are object and 
adverb. The object is either a noun, substantive pronoun, or 
other words used as nouns. Tt stands in the accusative, dative 
or genitive, or is expressed by preposition -f ease. The 
adverb qualifies the verb, adjective, and other adverb. It is 
either an adverb proper or preposition -f- case of substan- 
tive or what is used as such. It may also be a genitive or an 
accusative. 

309. As to form the main sentences may be divided as 
follows : 

1. Declarative sentences, which cither affirm something of 
the subject or deny something with regard to it. Affirmative : 

iff ter ©djmeq unt enug iff tic Srcute (Sell.). £u l)a|t Tia- 
nta'uteit unt $)erlcit (Heine). Negative : Arbeit iff ter ©iiter 
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l)od)fted nid)t (Sell.). ©te fottctt U)tt itidjt fyabctt, bctt frcicit bcutfdjeit 
dlijm (Beck). 

1. Tlie double negative is still frequent in the classics and collo- 
quially, but it is not in accordance with correct usage now : .Heine £uft von 
feincr ©cite ((*., classical). s 3)fan ft'eljb Dat? cr ait uidjtd feitten Wttteil nimmt 
(F. 3489) (said by Margaret, coll.). After tlie comparative it also occurs 
in the classics : "liMr muffen bad 2Berf in biefen net cf) ft cn $agctt meiter forbern, altf 
ed in Sa^rcn nie^t gebiel) (Sell.). 

2. After verbs of “hindering,” “forbidding,” “ warning,” like ocr-= 
bitten, verfyinbern, toarnen, verbtetcu, etc., the dependent clause may contain 
»nid)U : 9?ur l)utct cud), bail if>r mir md)td oergiept ((4.). Sttimm bid) in 9hi)t, ba(i 
bid) 9lad)c nid)t oerberbe (Sell.). 

3. When the negative does not affect the predicate, the sentence may 
still be affirmative. 9?id)t mir, ben cignen 9lugcn mbgt tyr glaubcn (Sell.). But 
md)t mir stands for a whole sentence. 

2. Interrogative sentences: £aft tu ia$ ©djlufj flffckn? (Ub.). 
3C'fr reitet ji> fpiit turd) 9Jad)t unt SCiut? (G.). Double question : 
3Cat trr Settler pemirft tier tear er tetrunfen? ©laul'jl tu tat otcr 
itid't '< SLMlljl tu immer wetter fdjtveifeu V (G.). 30er weij) tat niebt '< 

For the potential subjunctive in questions, see 284, 3. 

For the indirect question, see 325, 2 . 

3. Tlie exclamatory sentence has not an independent form. 
Any other sentence, even a dependent clause, may become 
exclamatory: £>, tu JOalt, o il)r Ser^e triifccit tv'ic foil? ibr fo juttg 
tfcblu'bert unb id) bin mortcit fo alt! (Uli.). Tad if t tad Sod ted 
©d)bnen auf ter Srte ! (Seh.). JOad tartP (owe) id) il)m nid)t ailed ! 
(id.). 2Sie ter $ttabc getvadjfeit ift ! 

For the imperative and optative sentences, see 284, 2; 280. 

310 . Elliptical clauses generally contain only the jiredieate 
or a part of it, including the object or adverb. @uten Worsen ! 
(Mt l Truly! ©ctroffen ! You have hit it ! gangfant ! ©djuell ! 
etc. It is very frequent in the imperative, see 287 . 

Proverbs often omit the verb : 5$iel ®cfd)rei uub toenig 29olIe. Oleine 
^inber, Heine ©orgenj grope ATinbcr, grope ©orgen. See 309, 3, in which the 
last examples are really dependent questions. 
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Concord of Subject and Predicate. 

311 . The predicate (verb) agrees with the subject in num- 
ber and person. 

Two or more subjects (generally connected by unt) require 
a verb in the plural : Uutcr ten 2lmvcfcnten roedjfeln gurefyt unt 
Grftaunen (Sch.). Zod) an tent $cr$en naejten mir ter Unmut unt tic 
<3treUbegicr (id.). 

1. If tiie subjects are conceived as a unit and by a license greater in 
German tlian in English, the verb may stand in the singular ; also in the 
inverted order if the first noun is in the singular. Ex.: s h$ad ill tad fur 
cin bag if>m SLMnb unt 3Wccr getyorfam ift (lb). (£lf fprcibc ^i3dt unt 9? art 
ttett, etc. (Sch.). Da fommt ter Sillier unt feiue tfnccfyte. By license : ©agen 
unt Sfyun ift puetcrlei (Prov.). Dad SDlidtraucn unt tic (Siferfucfyt ♦ . . ernnnttc 
bait nncter (Sch.). 

2. The plural verb stands after titles in the singular in addressing 
royalty and persons of high standing. In speaking of ruling princes the 
plural also stands. Servants also use it in speaking of their masters 
when these have a title. Ex.: l£urc (Gw.) SMajcjMb Durdjlaucbt, Grcellciu 
bcfcblcn? ©cine ^iajeftat ter .ttaifer baben gtrubt, etc. Dcr ^>crr Wcbcimc 
•^ofrat ffnt ttidg pt $aufe. Die $c rrfifyi ft ftnt audgegangen. 

312 . After a collective noun the verb stands more regularly 
in the singular than in Eng. Only when this noun or an in- 
definite numeral is accompanied by a genitive pi., the plural 
veil) is the rule. In early N. II. G. this plural was very com- 
mon. T)ic 9)h'mic flob. s Me SBclt nintnit Xcil (G.). Unt tad 
jump 3$olf ter 0d)nittcr flie^t pint San$ (Sch.) 5)ort Jommcn ctu 

,V'aav and ter Jtiidjc (Sch.). Gtttc Wlcn^c Gicr ftnt mtorbem 

313 . Wlien the subject is a neuter pronoun, cd, tied, tad, 
etc., the neuter verb agrees with the predicate noun or sub- 
stantive pronoun in number: Xad traren mir fclijjc la^e (Over' 
beck). Gd fint tic gniebte ibred Xtutnd (Sch.). Gd jogeu tret 3iupr 
»oW auf tic 33irfd) (Uh.). In this case ed is only expletive, 85er 
flnt tiefe ? 
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314 . When subjects are connected by enttvefcer — oter, nid)t 
nut* — jotttmt and), uuTcr — nod), foiroM — alc< (aud), the verb lias 
the person and number of the first subject and joins this one 
if the subjects are of different persons. The verb for the 
second subject is omitted. iSnttwrtcr tu cjcbft (or gd)jf tu) oter 
id). $cil$ mv id fdntlt, tcilo cr. Subjects of the same person 
connected by the above correlatives ; by etcr, wbft, mit, famt 
have as a rule a singular verb and the verb joins the second 
subject. T c m 3>olfe faun merer Jeucr toi mut 3S?affer (Sell.), 
Neither fire nor water can harm those people. 

315. If the subjects are of different persons, the first lias 
the 2 >rcference over the second, the second over the third. 
Moreover, the plural of the respective pronouns is often 
added. Ter ta nut id, tvir fint> auv5 tiger (Sell.). Tu uut ter 
Setter, (ibr) gd)t mid) Jpaufe. 

The adjective as a predicate or attribute lias been sufficiently treated 
under the adjective, see 210-225. 

316. The noun as a predicate agrees with the subject in 
case ; if the subject is a person, also in number and gender, 
but in the latter only when there are special forms for mascu- 
line and feminine. See 167. Ex.: Tic 3C>dtgefd)id)te iff tad 
30dtffcrtdt (Sell.). Tic Wot iff tic stutter ter firfuitimg (Prov.). 
Tatf Sliitdjcn twill iej$t (£r$icl)crin lwcrfcen, jucrft wollte fic ©cfyaujpiderin 

UHTtCU. 

1. If one person is addressed as <Sttr or fffjr, the substantive stands of 
course in the singular. „$tc ftitb cin grower Shifter tut Sdjtefkit." Poetic and 
emphatic are such turns as : fflegterte 9tcd)t fo Id^ct if>r bov ntir tnt ©taube iefeb 
bernt id) bin (£ucr Jfenig (Sell., spoken by Maria Stuart). 

317 . The substantive in apposition has the same concords 
as the substantive in the predicate, only the rule as to case is 
frequently found unobserved in tlie best writers, ffiavj 2$enu3 
baub, tic ©ringertn tea teHiicfs, farm s Stard, ter ©tern fcctf tlitgludfe 
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(dwell jcmi^fit (Sell.). jt)r fcnnct lint, ten (Sdj&pfer fiilmcr ipcert 
(id.). 

The apposition may be emphasized bynamltd) and aid : 3 {men, aid einent 
gcvciftcn SWannc, glaubcn votr. 

II. THE COMPOUND SENTENCE. 

318. The compound sentence consists of two or more 
clauses, which may be coordinate (of equal grammatical 
value) or subordinate (one dependent upon the other). 


Coordinate Sentences. 

We may distinguish various lands of coordinate sentences, 
which may or may not be connected by conjunctions. 

319. Copulative Sentences. The conjunctions mit, aitd\ 
h'efllcidUMt, flletd?falld, cbcnfalld, and their compounds, tcoglcid'en 
amt', ji> ami', cbcitfo mid?; niebt iiur — foittmt ami); nid't allcin — 
fontcrit mid' ; foivoM — aid (amt) ; n'ctcr — mnt indicate mere 
])arsitaxis. ^utem, aupertom, ubertied, ja, fogar, ja finpir, oiolmcbr 
emphasize the second clauses. Partitive conjunctions are 
toild — teild, tali' — talb, pun Scil — ptm £cil. Ordinal con- 
junctions are crftcitd — .pvcitcna, etc;. ; p tor ft - tann — font or, 
entlid), julcjjt; bate — bait. Explanatory are ndntlid', mtt pvar. 
Ex. : £ic "Mil)' ift Hein, tor Spap ift flrop (E. 4010). £alb fie 
ibit, balb fmtf cr fun (G.). 3d) mid motor lengneit uod> tofd'onijjon, 
tap id) fie beretete (id.). 91id)t allcin tic erften Sliitcn fallen ab, 
fontern mid) tie 3riid)tc (id.). 

1. Notice that the adverbial conjunctions such as bait, ptleM, barm, 
tt<ber — nofb, I)alb, teild, etc., always cause inversion. Souk 1 admit of 
inversion, but do not require it, e. g., ami', erftend, ltantlicb. The ordinal 
conjunctions and nantltrf) are frecpiently separated by a comma, then no 
inversion takes place. (£r fiend ift ed fo ber 33rattrf), jiveitcnd mill wan'd fclbcr 
amt) (Buscli). 

320. Adversative Sentences. 1. One excludes the other 
(disjunctive-adversative) : ofcer, or, nitiveter — t'tcr, foil ft (else), 
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antcrnfafld, otherwise. Ex.: Sr ( ©alien ftcin) nutate entweter gar 
nid)t kfeljlcrt oter mit tollfommener grcifyeit tyantcln (Sch.). One 
contradicts the other (contradictory - adversative) : fontern, 
tielmefyr, fontern . ♦ . oiclmetyr. The first clause contains ntd)t, 
jttnir, fretlid), aflertittgd, tool)!. ©o rvagtcn fie fid) nivtt tit tic 9t&l)e 
ter geinte, fontern fcljrten unterrid)tfter ©ad)e gurucf (Sch.). 

2. The second sentence concedes the statement of the first 
in part or wholly. The first may contain rtid)t, etc., as above; 
the second has akr, often in the connection akr tint, touted) 
akr, akr gletd)roof)l ; allein, ubrigend ; ttur. Mein is stronger than 
akr. 

Mark the contrast between a ter and fontern# Eng. but. $bcr concedes, 
fontern contradicts. (Sr mar $mx nirf)t fvanf# aber tod) nid)t taut aufgclcgt# “ but 
lie did not feel like it.” tfi mar nidjt fvanf, fontern cr mar nur niebt taut auf 
gclegt (he only did not feel like doing it). Slide ftnb terufen aber mcnige ftnb 
audermdfylct (B.). (Den llngebeitcrn, ten ©igantijtycn f)dttc man tfm (SornctUc) 
nennen fotten# aber nid)t ten ©rofrett (be.). Staffer tfmfd freiUd) niebt (It is not 
the water that is effective in baptism), fontern tad s 2Borl ©oiled, fo (which) 
mil unb bei tent SBaffer ifl (Lu.). 

3. The second sentence states something new or different 
or in contrast with the first without contradicting or exclud- 
ing or limiting the same. It occuth commonly in narrative 
and may bo called “ connexive- or contrasting-adversative. ” 
Conjunctions: akr, f)tttgcgeit, bagegett, ukigeno, trofctcm, gleirkvok, 
intcjfcn, etc. Tie ©eleitiguttg ift gro§; aber grower ift fehte ©rtate 
(Le.). 6d forint ein Statfcl unt tod) ift cd feittd (G.). Sd ift tic 
fd'kifte ftoffnung; tod) ift cd nur cine Jpoffnung (Sell.). 

321 . Causal Sentences. One gives the reason or cause for 
the other. Conjunctions: t(a)rum, bedtuegen, takr, term, narttlid', 
etc. The clause containing the reason generally stands 
second, the one beginning with „temt" always. Notice term, 
"for/' always calls for the normal order. Ex.: ©oftaten ioarert 
teuer, term tie SWerrge gcl)t nad) tent GMiicf (Sch.). Sine T)urd)laud)- 
tigfeit taft er fid) nennen ; trum tnuji er ©olbaten tjalten fbttnen (id.). 
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322. Illative Sentences. One sentence is an inference or 
effect of the other. Closely related to the causal. Conjunc- 
tions : fo, a'lfo, fonti't, folfllid), ntitl)i'tt, tc'ntnad), etc. fflleinc fltccbte 
(right hand) ift c^ccjcn ten Trttd ter Siebe imempftttHtd) . . . fo 
(then) feit ibr © 1 M 3 oott Serli^iitgcn (G.). T i c ©onttett alfo fcfyeitten 
uito itid)t tttel)r (Sell. ). 

Subordinate Sentences. 

323. We shall distinguish three classes of dependent 
clauses, according to the logical value of the part of speech 
they represent : 

1. Substantive clauses, with the value of a noun. 

2. Adjective clauses, with the value of an adjective. 

3. Adverbial clauses, with the value of an adverb. 

Substantive Clauses. 

324. The clause is subject : Tao eben ift ter $lnd) ter bbfett 
£bat, tap fie fortivabrent Sbfeo ntnp flebarett (Sell.). Wifi) renct, tap 
teb’ss that (id.). Predicate (N.) : Tie ’JReitfdttii ftitt iiid't itittner 
ivrto fie fd)einm (Le.). Object (A.): bMaubft tit nidt, tap eine 
JOarnuiti|<?ftimnte tit Trdnnten oorbetentent pt ttitv? fprid't? (Sell.), 
ffiao man fcbwarj attf iveip befifct, fann matt fletroft ttad) §attfe tra^eu 
(F. 1306-7). Dative : ®ol)l tent, ter bio attf tie 9leige (to the 
very end) rein gclcbt feitt 2ebctt bat (He.). Genitive : $0c3 taO 
fcerj toll ift, tcO $ebt ter 'Stunt fiber (B.). Apposition: Ten etcln 
©tol$,tap tu tir felbft ttidtf gettfigefl, oeneib 1 id) tir (G.). 

325. As to their contents the substantive clauses may be 
grouped as follows: 

1. Tap, or declarative clauses, always introduced by „ta|V‘ 
©cfyort ©ofrateO lebrte, tap tie ©eele tea s J)tenfd?cn nnfterblid) fei, or tie 
£el)rc,tap tic ©ccle . . . , or toir fllauben, tap tic ©eele . . . 

More examples in 324. 
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2. Clauses containing indirect questions : a. Questions after 
the predicate always introduced by ob ; in the main clause may 
stand as correlatives Co, fcaa, Deffen, lam\, etc. Cir tjattc nicbt 
gcjctyricben, ob cr gcjunti gcblicbm (Bii.). (See F. 16(17-70). b. 
Questions after any other part of the sentence, introduced by 
an interrogative pronoun, by an interrogative adverb, simple 
or compounded with a preposition, viz., ivcr, mi, ane, ivo, unutii, 
wont it, ivoljer, iool)itt, etc. Ex.: Srngct itid)t, toarum id) traure (Sch.). 
See F. 1971. 23cgrcirft tu, line aitrad)tig fdjroarmcn incl lcid)tcr al$ 
gut banbcln ift '< (Le.). 9tod) utri tfunfcc, mi iit llntcrwaltcn 
tuiD Sd'iot)} gefdn'l)eit (Sch.). c. The question may be disjunc- 
tive, introduced by ob — olrr; ob — oter ob; ob — ob. Ex.: 
2lbcr fag* mtr, ob loir ft c bo it otor ob loir locitcv gcl)eit (F. 3906-7). 
Uno cl)’ ter lag fid) ncigt, muji fid)^ crfliircn, ob id) ten ^reunt, ob id) 
ten }$atiT foil cittbclircn (Sch.). 

Remarks. — 1. The mood in 1 and 2, according to circumstances, is 
cither the indicative or the potential subjunctive. fc>ee the examples 
sub 1 and in 324. 

2. In wtfljV'-clauses the other two word-orders are also possible, but 
without bap: Sefwtcd leljvtc, tic Seek fei unfterblut). nmvbc bcliaupm, flejlcrn 
babe ntan tl;it nod) auf ter otrajie gcfe$cn. 

3. When the subject is the same in both clauses or when the subject 
of the dependent clause is the? object of the main clause, in short, when 
no ambiguity is caused, the infinitive clause can stand in place of t?afl \- 
dependont order. 'Wan bofft, batf untcrflc(tatuicnc 3d) iff nod) ju tycbcu. Die 
Wolpci l)at bem JCaufmamtc befoMctt, fein ©djilb l)5bcr ju Jtfngen. 

3. Clauses with indirect speech — after verbs of saying, as- 
serting, knowing, thinking, wishing, demanding, commanding. 
They either begin with taf with dependent order or they have 
the order of the direct speech. The subjunctive is the reigning 
mood. For examples and tense, see 282 . 

4. Clauses containing direct speech, a quotation: £>a3 JCort 
ift fret, fagt tier (General (Sch.). £cr ftiinig rief: 3ft to Sanger 
ra 'i 
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Adjective Clauses. 

326. The clause is introduced by a relative pronoun or by 
a relative adverb. Nothing can precede the pronoun in the 
clause except a preposition. Unless the personal pronoun is 
repeated after the relative, the verb stands in the third person. 
Ex.: Tu fyrid)ft wit 3eitcn, tie wrcjangcn fint (Sch.). Tie 0tiitte, 
tie eiit guter Stcnf d) bctrat, ift ctmjcmcifyt (G.). Ter tu mx tern 
A>immellnft, ftiger Sriete . ♦ . (id.). 

For use of the pronouns and more examples, sec 255-258. 

327. 1. The relative pronoun can never be omitted as in English. 
In several relative clauses referring to the same word, the pronoun need 
stand only once, if tlie same case is required ; if a di Herein case is neces- 
sary, the pronoun should In; repeated. This is often sinned against, for 
instance by Schiller: 0tel) ta tic &\'vfe, tic cr |’d)vicb unt fciitc dibit fleftebr, 
instead of worm er . . « deftest. 

2. The relative clauses beginning with UU'V, wad without antecedents 
are really identical with substantive clauses, Ta (ct)t, tap ibv tic fftmtip 
tapt, watf in tet 3Hcufd>cu $>ivn nidrt ftiirwao tvein flrtjt unt niebt tveiu pcht, 
cin fvaftiij SBovt m Ticnftcn ftobt (E. IIK>0-I>). 

3. Case-attraction between relative and antecedent is now ran*. 

UH'lctycr, denoting rather a cause than a quality, is now archaic, but 
still quite frequent in Lessing’s time. Vlimto, ulo wdil'cr fill) an ten blofuit 
(mere) fthpircn crgCjKb -- “ /Eneas, since he delights ...” fLo.). ^cn ter 
3 ra^tic# ato fiber tic untf tic dcit dent Itch aUcv5 taraua (of ArisfoUc'x VoHicx) 
iUMUtcn . . . “about tragedy, in so far as time has favored us ..." (id.). 
„Ta" in the relative clause is no longer usage. $Bcr ta |tcljct» )ebc ^u r t>ap cr 
nid)t fade (13.). 

v 328. The mood depends upon circumstances. The poten- 
tial subjunctive (of the preterit and pluperfect) is frequent 
after a negative main clause. i|t fciitc flrope 0tatt iit Tcutict- 
taut, tic ter Onfcl nid't fccfudrt Witte (= did not visit). The sub- 
junctive of indirect speech also stands. Tic sHcflicruiu] ter 
reunite it Staatcn frcfdjwcrte fid) itber tic Vantmh] jinnclcr airmen, 
n?cld)c maud)e curoptiifcfye 9h\pcruitfj [ortfd)icfe. 
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Adverbial Clauses. 

329. They are introduced by the subordinating conjunc- 
tions. The main clause often has an emphatic adverb, e. g 
alfo, bantt, ta, bal)in, jk'£t, fcfl&cr, tarum. ©o does not, as a rule, 
stand after dependent clauses expressing time and place, and 
generally becomes superfluous in English after dependent 
clauses of manner. 

330. Temporal Clauses. 1. Contemporaneous action imply- 
ing either duration or only point of time. Conjunctions : 
wafyreub, intern, tttbcb (iutejfcu), rote, ta (all meaning “while/’ 
“as”); folange (alb); fo oft (alb; ; fo bait) (ale) ; ta, wo (rare and 
colloquial) = when; iveitn (maim is old) + “when,” refers to 
the future; alb, “when,” refers always to the past with the 
preterit ; mcil, biemeif, bermcil, = + “ while,” are archaic. 
Solrtitjje, fo oft, fobalt are now much more common without 

Ex.: 91 d) ! Heltcidjt intern (as) mir boffett, fyat unb Unbctl fd>on ge tv often (Sc.li.). 
9?ur ter ©tarfc toirb bab ©dnetfal uoingen. wenn ter ©d)mdd)ling imtcrlicgt (Sell.). 
Unt mie (as) er fittt unb mic cr Iaufd)t, teilt fid) tie $(ut entpor ((h). Gibbet 
©anctub 9Bovte tauten, ba fd)cllt cr brcimal bci bem tinmen („©anctub . . ." is 
part of tlie mass) (Sell.). (£b irrt ber s Dtcnfd), folattg 1 er flrcbt (F. 317). ©obalb 
tie er |lcn Verd)ett fdniurrtcn (erfdnat) cin SWabdten fd)bn unb nnmberbar (Sell.). T)ab 
(Stfcn ntttft gefdunicbct merben, moil cb gltiftt (Frov.). SBilt mir He -^>anb nod) 
rcidjett, bcrtvcil id) eben tab (— while I am loading the musket) (Uh.). 

2. Antecedent action , ?. c., tlie action of the dependent clause 
precedes that of the main clause. Conjunctions : uad)brm, 
after ; ba, alb, menu, after, when ; feitbem, fi'it, feitbem fcaf? (all 
mean + since) ; fobalt (alb), foaue, mic, as soon as ; the adverb 
famtt inverted order. 

Ex. : dimmer (no more) fang id) freubige gieber, feit id) beine ©timnte bin 
(Sch.) SBenn (after) ter Verb in ©taub tfrfatlctt, tebt ber grope 91amc nod) (Sell.), 
lino mie er toinft mit bem finger, auf tfutt fid) ber write Owhtger (id.), flaunt war 
ber 31a ter tot. fo fomrnt cin jcber mit fetnent Siting (Lc.). (Notice the inversion.) 
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Dcr ftbtug verlieg 9iimtberg, nad)bem cr &ur $urfor$c mit eincr t)inidngUd)en 
SBcfa^umj mfcben ^atte (Sch.). 

3. Subsequent action. Tito action of the dependent clause 
follows. Conjunctions: C£l)c, bc^or, -{- “ere”, “before”; bio, 
until, with or without tap. 

Ex. : 9fic vcradjtc ben s 3ttamt, ci)' bu fein Jttnhcd erfannt l)a|l (lie.). 33cvor 
miv’tf Iaffcn rtnneit, betet cincn frontmen 6prud) (Sell.). s -lMo bie OHoife fid) m 
fiiblct, tafjl bie ftrcmje Arbeit rul)n (id.). (£l)C mir e$ uttO pcvfaijcn (unexpectedly), 
brad) ber Satjen jufantnmt. 

a. The main clause may be emphasized by bann, bantahb bann, barauf, 
and fo, if it follows the dependent clause. 

In 2 and 3 the potential subjunctive can stand. 

331. Local Clauses. They denote the place and direction 
of the action of the main clause. They begin with mo, tuojjiit, 
tvober, and the main clause may contain a corresponding ba, 
tal)in, tal)cr, i)icr. 

Ex. : Wo 9Dlenfd)tnfunjl ntd)t utveidn, bat ber £tmmcl eft jtcratcn (Sch.). Die 
Welt iff ooUfommm it be rail, mo ber Wenfd) ntd't bintommt mit [enter Cat a l (id.). 
Dcttn eben mo SBetpiffc fcblcn, ba |Mt cut 'Wort ptr reduen Jett fid) tin (F. 1905 0). 
.U'etit Waffer tfl ju t>aben r mobitt man fid) aud) menbe. 

a. The demonstratives ba, babitt, baber in the local clause are now 
archaic. Do not confound the relative clauses and indirect questions with 
the local clauses which generally refer to an adverb. 

The potential subjunctive may stand in them. 

Clauses of Manner and Cause. 

332. Modal clauses express an accompanying circumstance 
mid are therefore related to contemporaneous clauses. Con- 
junctions: intent, tap niefct, elute tap, without, intent itidd, ftatt or 
anftatt tap, instead of. Ex.: ter Slitter fliittf fort, intent er auf ten 
Welter eittett oeracbtUckn Slid tvarf. 3d) tun ttie in Ponton, tap id) 
nid)t ta$ SRufeum befuebte (subj.). 

1. They may have (he potential subjunctive. But those clauses occur 
more frequently in the form of participial and infinitive clauses with 
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»of)ttc \\u" w«n|latt $u" : \Hl£afb anftatt ju empfangcn, mufUc satylcii. (£r ritt fort 
ol)ne fid) umjufc&cn. 

333 . Comparative clauses denote manner, degree, and 
measure. Conjunctions: tvic, nit, “ as,” “ than ” with the corre- 
sponding fo, alfo, ebntfo ( = so) in the main clause. After the 

comparative aid, fcemt, meter, “ than.” Other forms: glcid)t»ic 

fo; fo line — fo; just as — as, so. 3i>ic denotes rather manner 
and quality, aid the degree and quantity. When botli clauses 
have the same predicate, contraction is common. Then aue 
denotes likeness, aid identity. 

Ex. : L M) fiiiftc wie ber 33 ih)cI jtityt (0.). Danfet Wott fo warm ales id) fur biefen 
SruuF cud) banfc (id.). k h3ic bit mtr understood), fo id) bir (Prow). T)u 

b i ft mir nidno melg am fein ©elm (Sch.). T)er trdjic (Saiui bed Alrictfjcd bat bem 
ft'iinig ebcitfovicl 6d)abctt qcttian a(v5 ev ben iKcbellcu Ported brad) to (id.), -'pattc fid) 
cin SWdiulcin angcmafPt aid wie ber CDottor Author (F. 2129-30) (aid wie is collo- 
quial). 'diMe ci« fitter," “ like a kniglil „ald (fin) fitter," “as a knight 
vcdn hHiicf war proper ait mail bered)iict I)attc (Sch.). (£incd $auptcd (by one, 
head) Idmtcr bcun ailed 3U'lf (13.). JBcbcr is very rare. 

1. Specially to he noticed are the clauses with aid ob, aldwcmi, geiinr- 
ally followed by the potential or unreal subjunctive. For Wentt I de- 
pendont order occurs also the. inveited without wenn. Ex.: 3l)v filet ja, aid 
menu il)v ^(uad battet (lie.). 3iicbc bic ‘19ijfen[d)aft, aid univDcft enui; bu l)icr fein ; 
£mienP, aid bidtc Per Job bid) fdwn am flraubcnbcn $aar (He.). But the indica- 
tive is possible; Unb cd wallet imb ftebet ttnb braufet unb dfd't wie worn Staffer 
mit goiter |td) mciuit (Sch.). 

2. T'cnn is preferable after a comparative when several „ald" occur, 
-he is colloquial, (it fva»n fid' ob Vcffimi proper aid Xidner bemi aid IH'cufd) 
peUH'H'U )ei. ^)iid)t in the clause after aid is no longer good usage', though 
common in the 17th and 18tli centuries. Lessing Inis it very frequently. 
;'sd) lebte fo ciltitepjiiett, aid id) in ik'dfum nid't pclcht l;attc (Le.). 

a. UH’niiior aD mean.- “anything but,*’ 1 it t’rally “nothing less than that,” gen- 

erally fell by English speakers as meaning “nothing hut,” e. r Mcr id) barf faflen, tap 
Cick’ (vinvid)tu iqt tor ivalH’l nicbl U'cni<icr ab notu'cnttij ift, i. e„ that, this arrangement of 
the plot is anything but necessary (Le.). In „iutyd aid" - “ nothing but,” as after all 
negative pronouns, „ninnanc ai* tu" nobody but you, at* lias exclusive force, 

“ but.” 

3. Other correlatives are fo ciiter — mie; ber mini lute — wie; bcrfclbe — 
Ibie; fold)-, |o l positive adjective — wie (quality) and aid (degree) ; after 
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\u, alfiu -f positive and after ctn anbercr stand aid + b aft or wentt, aid and 
infinitive, e. g. , (Sr bcitft \\\ ebcl, aid bap cr fo etwad twit mtd crwarlctt fimntc. 
<£r iff bcr ttdntltd)e wic cr immcr tear. (Sure £>crfol)mmg war ein wcnlg ju fd;nclf f 
aid bap fie baucvljaft l)dttc fciit pollen (G. ). 

Notice the potential subjunctive after „ald bap." 

334. Under this head comes really the proportional danse, 
'which expresses the proportion of the decrease or increase of 
what is asserted in the main clause. The conjunctions arc 
the following’ correlatives : jc — befto, uni fo (or unt tefto, rarely); 
jc — jo, — the — the; jc uacfctcnt (or nad)tcm or wic, rarely), 
according as. If the main clause stand first, its correlative 
is dispensable. 

Ex.: 3c ntcbr ber Corral fdmtofi, befto fdtrctflidter wudtd bcr Summer (Sell.). 
3c latter, jc licbcr (Prov.). 3c ntcbr cr l)at, jc ntcbr cr null. (3c) naebbem cittcr 
vilipt, nadtbent ibnt flcluujt (U.), “The success depends Upon the effort.” 

1. 3c — ever ; befto, “ on that accounr,” “ lienee,” see 442, a. Notice 
the dependent order in the first, the inverted generally in the second. 

335. Consecutive clauses express the result or effect of the 
predicate of the main clause. Conjunctions: tap (fotap), that; 
in the main clause, if tiny correlative, fo, fo febr, tcnjcftalt, tcravt, 
folds Ex. : ©o VH'vabfd)out iff tie Im-annci', tap fie fciit iUcrf^cit^ 
finti't (Sell.). Sr fcbltuj, tap taut tor SCalb rrflaug mtt ailed (Sifctt in 
©tuden fprang (Uh.), 

t The result may also be expressed in the form of a main clause or 
of an infinitive clause : T)od) iibcrndbnO id) ijevn nod) ci'ttmal allc ’iPlactc, |c lie b 
war tttir bad Rinb (F. 3123-4). 3d) bin ju all, unt nur &u fpiclcn, \\\ jmt»j unt obnc 
Sihutfd) at fein (F. 154(1-7). 

,< 2. Mark the potential and unreal subjunctives of tin; preterit and plu- 
perfect which may stand in those clauses : ^cruicint 3l)r mid) |e iniii} uitb 
fdjwad), bap id) mil 9ticfcn ftriltc '< (Uh.). £ao 3>fcrb wav fo lafim,bap wir fd)ncltcv 
at 3 up bcint gefommen warett. 

336. Restrictive clauses limit the value and scope of the 
statement of the predicate and border closely upon the con- 
ditional and comparative clauses. Conjunctions: nur bap, only 
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(that), mifjcr bafj, except that, in fo fern (ala), wofern, in toic fern, 
in fo or in mic mcit, in as far as, in as much as. The negative 
force is given also by the subjunctive and the normal order 
with the adverb bemt or by e$ fei bemt, e$ iodre bemt, bajj, which is 
now more common. 

Ex. : SBir warm gar ntd)t fo iibel bran, nur bafj mir nt$t3 ju trinfen batten, Wo 
were not at all so badly off, only . . . 3n fo fern nun biefe XCefcit ji'brvcr ftnb, 
fefyilbert bic $)ocjie aud) 5!brpcr (Le.). (Er entferntc jtd) ntentald meit, cr (agt 1 cd 
ifyr bemt (H. and D., IV. 42-3). 3d) laffe bid) nid)t, bu fegneft mid) bemt (unless 
thou bless me) (B.). Oiutyig (gebenfe id) mid) &u oerbaltcn); cd fei bemt, bafj 
(unless) cr fid) an nteincr (El) re ober mcinen ©idem vergreife (Sell.). 

1. This is a very old construction, quite common in M. II. Cl. The 
negative force lies not in bemt, but in the lost ne + the potential or con- 
cessive subjunctive. Dcmt < M. II. G. danne , is unessential. Compare 
M. II. G. den lip toil icfi vevliesen, si en werde min wip — my life will I 
lose, (she become not my wife) unless she, etc. Sicaz lebetc in dun walde 
cq entrUnnc danne betide , das teas zeluint tot , — 2Bad tin SLDaibc lebte, baa mar 
auf ber (StcUc tot, cd fei bemt baft ea bulb baoott lief or gelaufcit mare (quoted by 
Paul). Ne disappeared as early as late M. 11. U., particularly after a 
negative) main clause. It is left in nur < ne waere — (cd) marc nidjt baft. 
See Paul’s M. II. G. gram., § 335-40. 

337. Causal clauses denote the cause, reason, and means. 
Conjunctions: ba, since, meil, because, intent — by -f- present 
participle in Eng. Correlatives, if any: fcft'rum, ba'l)cr, fo, teobalb 
etc. Xa'turd) bay, ta'mit bay express rather the instrument, 
ilk'll expresses the material cause; ba the logical reason ; ,,iit- 
be in " is a weak causal and borders rather closely upon the 
contemporaneous „iuhem." Dcntt + normal order expresses a 
known or admitted reason. It is emphatic. See 321. 

Ex. ; Dad <od)lcMtau (hawser) jerrift, meil ber <©d)lewbambfer (tug) ju fd)ttcl( 
anjog. 2J?it bent bcflen SBiffcn leiflen mir fo mcnig, meil und laufenb SBillctt freujen 
(G.). 3ebett aitbcrn at fduefen ift beffer, ba id) fo Hein bitt (G.). Dir bUilit gemift 
bad fd)bnfle ®liid auf (Erbeit, ba bu fo fromm unb (jeilig bi ft (Sell.). Sliidjelicu mufjte 
ftd) nur baburd) ju f)clfcn, baft er ben gcinbfeligfcitcn cin fdjleunigcd (Enbc mad)tc (Sch.). 

1. ttun, btcmcil, adbiemcil, majjen, fintemal# aud others, are rare and 
archaic. 
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2. The clauses with ba'burd) bap, ba'mit bap border closely upon the 
substantive clause. £>a, says Becker, denotes the real and logical rea- 
son, mcil the logical only when the kind of reason is not emphasized. 
ii5cil stands in a clause that answers the question as to the reason, 
‘©arum murbe Saflenjlcin abjjefept? 5Bcil man i^tt fur eincit sierra ter jjiclt. 

338. Final clauses express intention and object. Con- 
junctions: £:ami't, bap, “in order that.” Sluf bap, unt bap are 
archaic. In the main clause rarely stand bantm, taju, in ter 
2lbftd)t, $u bent 3©ccft* (both followed by tap). 

Ex.: <Darum ebett Ici^t cr feinent, bamit cr jlctd &u $cbcn t^be (Le.). T)a^u maio 
tbm ber SJcrftanb, bap cr irn innern $cv&cn fpitret, mao cr crfci>afft mil feiner $anD 
(Hch.). (£f) rc Slater unb Gutter, auf bap bir\> matyl Qc^e imb bu lange lebe|t au( 
t£rbcn (B.). 

1. The reigning mood of this clause is the subjunct ive. If the object 
is represented as reached, the indicative may also stand. Urn +- inf. 
forms a very common final clause ; Wait Icbt uid)t urn \\x effen# fonbern man ipt 
um \u leben. 

339. Concessive clauses make a concession to the contra- 
diction existing between the main clause and the result ex- 
pected from it in the dependent clause. They are called also 
adversative causal clauses. Conjunctions : obi]lci'd) (ob ♦ . . 
i]lcid)), obfd)o'it (ob . . . fdjon), obmol)l (ob . . . ©obi), ob aud), ob 
3 ©ar, ©enti and), ©cun gleid), ob, all = “although.” The main 
clause may contain bc'nnocb, tod), nid)tetefto©cniijcr, gteid)©ol)l, but 
fo only if it stands second. 

Itolative clauses with indefinite relative pronouns and 
adverbs, tocr . . . and) (imntev, nut), ©ie ♦ . ♦ aud), fo . . . and 
(nod)) ; inverted clauses and those with the normal order, con- 
taining the adverbs fd)on, flleUfe, 3©ar, ©obi, frcilid), nod) have also 
concessive force. 

Ex. : 3)1 cd fllctilj 9fad)t, fo Icugtct uttfer $cd)t (Sell.). (Compare Dlnficid) ctf 
s )iad)t i|l, ob cs gtcid) 9?ad)t ifi . . .) 3Ba3 ftcucromut it)iu aud) gcraubt, ctn fiipcr 
^ro|l ift ifym geMUbctt (id.). Wuttg fprad) cr jit 9tcincfcnd bcftcit (in favor of K.) 
lo falfd) aud)bicfer befannt mar (G.). Grin (Mott ijl, cin l)ciliti(cr ‘ffiiUc lebt, mic aud) 
ber mmfdjUdje manic (Sch.). QsrfutP baoon bcin £erj, fo $rop ^ 'ft (!’• 3152). 
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5Jlan fommt ittd (Mcrcbcr tvic man ftdj immcr fMIt (G.). Dcm S8ofcmid)t mirb ailed 
(corner; cr tl;ue mad cr mill (lldlty). Bmar mcip id) #tel, bod) mod)f id) ailed mtffen 
(F. 601). 

1. Murk also ike form of the imperative and itnb + inversion : ©ct 
nod) fo bumm, cd gibt bod) jemanb(en), ber bid) fur meife l;alt. Der Sflcnfd) ijT fici 
gcfd)affcit, iff frei^ unb mitrbe cr in ftetten geboren (Sell.). 

2. Mood: if a fact is stated, the indicative; if a supposition, the con 
cessive and unreal subjunctive. See examples above. 

3. When certain parts of speech are common to both clauses, there 
may be contraction. Dbmotyl ocn l) 0 l)em £tamm, liebt cr bad SJolf (Sch.). 

340 . Conditional clauses express a supposition upon wliicli 
tlie statement of the main clause will becomo a fact. If the 
supposition is real, the conditional clause has the indicative; 
if only fancied or merely possible, the potential subjunctive; 
if it implies that the contrary of the supposition is about to 
happen or lias happened, then it has the unreal subjunctive 
of the imperfect or the pluperfect. Conjunctions : tin'itit, if; 
falld, im Salle tap, in case that; wenn antcra, if . . . at all; also 
ivofcrn, fofern (such often difficult to distinguish from a conces- 
sive clause); wo, fo (rare). The main clause may have ta, taint, 
in tem Salle, and if it stand second, generally begins with fo. 

Ex.: 3$cmt ftd) tic Golfer felbft feefrein, ba farm btc SBoblfafyrt ntd)t gcbcifyn 
(Sch.). Sficmt bu aid 3J?ann tie 3Bi|Tcnfd)aft vcrmcl)rjh fo (aim bcin 8oI)it ju bolfrcm 
fficl gclangcn (F. 1063). 38cr ntiebe niebt, menu cr’d umgcljcn faun, bad Slufjcrjlc 
(Sell.), ©o bu fam^feft rittcrlid), freut bcin alter Slater ftd) (Stolberg). 

1. Other forma of the conditional clause are the inverted order, the 
imperative, and the normal order with tcim + subjunctive (— if . . . not, 
unless ; sm 330, 1). oct im 3? eft be unb bu mol)n|1 im fficd)t (Sch.), Possession 
is nine points of the law. Dent licbctt ®otte meid) 1 nid)t aud, flub 1 )! bit tl)tt attf 
bem 3ihg (Sch.). 

2. SOofcrn nid)t, attper mnn, cd fet bom bap, if not, unless, denote an ex 
ceptiun to a statement true in general. Dcr 3Bolf ijf Ijarmlod, auper mcmt cr 
hunger tyat. See 330, 1. 

3. Sometimes the preterit ind. is substituted for the unreal subjunc- 
tive in the dependent or in the main clause or in both. Its force is 
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assurance, certainty. $raf cut $iirM$ mein ©eftd)b act), fo lebf id) ftd)cr md)t 
((Jleini). s DUt biefent $fetl burd)[d)oi1 id) (£ud), menu id) mein licbcd 5Unb getroffen 
bdttc (Sch.). D mdrjl bu ftajr geroefen utib gerabe, nte fant c3 bafytn, ailed jlitnbc 
anberd (Sell.). 

4. Contracted and abbreviated forms: (Snttvorfen Mod tfTcl cin gemeiner 
ft rebel; ^oUfiU;rt i|Vo cin unfterMid) Unternebmen (Sell.). aSenn nidjb mo nicht, 
mo moglid) are very common. SLBiv bcrfudjtvn ibn mo moglid) terutyigcib menn 
uiebt gan* $u entfernen. 

For the tenses sec also 275-280. 

WORD-ORDER. 

341 . We distinguish throe principal word-orders according 
to the position of subject and verb: 

1. The normal, viz., subject — verb. 

2. The inverted, viz., verb — subject. 

3. The dependent, viz., verb at the end. 

(By “verb” we shall understand for tin* sake of brevity the personal part, and by 
“predicate” the non-personal part of the verb, viz., participle and inlinitive.) 

342 . Tho normal occurs chiefly in main sentences : Ti'r 
3Gint) ttn'bt. It is identical with the dependent order if there 
is only subject and verb in the dependent clause. Tit' 'DtuMc 
flcl)t, well ter ®inb n>cl)t. 

343 . The inverted order occurs both in main and depend- 
ent clauses: ©el)t tie s Diiib(e ? Sffcfjt ter 3£inb, (fo) gebt tic $fuMc. 
It occurs : 

a . In a question. 

' b . In optative and imperative sentences. 

e. In dependent clauses, mainly conditional and after ate -f 
subj inactive, when there is no conjunction like lvemt, cl\ etc. 

d. If for any reason, generally a rhetorical 011 c, any other 
word but the subject, or if a whole clause, head the sentence. 

e. For impressiveness the verb stands first. 

Examples with adjuncts (objects, adverbs, etc.) added: 
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a . ©djrcibt ter grant b ? 23ldbt ter Diertcr nid)t (attge au* ? JIhi* 
f&reibt ttr ter greunb ? 

But when the inquiry is as to the subject the normal order stands of 
course. 2Ber febreibt einen 'Brief? 2Ba* ift ter langen SRcbc farmer ©inn? (Sell.). 

b. 9Jloge itie ter lag crfcfyeinnt, warn be* raubat Afriege* Horten 
tiefe* ftUle It)al turdto ben (Sell.). For more examples, see 
284 , 1, 2. 

But. the inverted order is not required: Die Batyl ter Xrovfcn, tic er beflt, 
fet euren Xagen $ugelcgt ! (F. 989-990). 

c. JBillft tit gettau erfabreu n?a* fid) jiemt, fo frage ttttr bet etlcn 
grattat an (0.). ®irt man wo (— irgentwo) gut aitfgau'mmat, 
ntttp man iticbt glcid) wiecer tom men (Wolff), (sir) vStrid? trauf ein 
©pangc, Atetf unt Sting \ at* waren'* ebeit s Pftjferling’ ; tanff nid't 
weniger unt> itidd ntcbr, al* eb’* ein Atorbuoll Stuffe war 1 (F. 2843-G). 

Notice here the inversion after a(* alone, but dependent order after 
at* oh Bee 340, 1 ; also F. 1122-25, 1902-3. 

But for emphasis and to add vividness, the normal is still possible : 
£>u fieh'ft jlill, cr martet auf; bu fprtcbfi i(»n an, er flrebt an bir pinauf (F. 1108-9). 
This is mere parataxis. 

(1. Xie Sotfcbaft t)bh id) wobl, ftUciit mir feblt ter ©laubc (F. 7(55). 
(Srnft ift ta* icbctt, better ift tie Atitnft (Sell.). ^Ud) bat mein A;en 
tetrogen (id.). 2i3o aber ein 2la* ift, ta verfammetn fid) tie Sitter (13.). 
Tetne* 0»kifte* bab' id) einen Apaud) bcrfpiirt (Uli.). See also F. 8G0- 
1, 1174-5, 123G. Ubcrfe'bcn faim Gaplu* tie* ©cmaltc nid)t babeit 
(Le.). Ok'fdricben ftebt: ,/gm Slnfang war ta* Sort'' (F. 1224). 
See also 236 , 3. 

1. The main clause, inserted in any statement or following it, has in 
version according to this rule. Da*, fpritfn cr, ill fettt 21 it [cut bait, n>a* forbert 
bimmelan (Sell.). BMc jetb U)r glucflid), eblcr ®raf, pub cr poll Slrglijt an (id.). 
For emphasis the speaker can insert a clause uninverted : Dcrnt, id) wein 
c*, er iftber ©ittec bic cr tcmnjt erbt, ivert (H. and 1)., III. 53). 

2. The coordinating conjunctions aber, atfetn, bemt, namltd), ober, fonbern, 
unb standing generally at the head of the sentence, any adverb with the 
force* of en elliptical sentence (pr>ar, ja, etc., having generally a comma 
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after them) call for no inversion. After cnttvcbcr there is option. Ex. : 
SU'cr btc tfunjl bat in ben ncueren 3eiten umjleid) mcitcre <i5renjen er^alten (Le.). 
fiwar eucr 33art t|l fvauS, bod) bebt ifjr nid)t bie 9tie$el (F. G71). ftiirroabr ! id) 
bin ber cinjigc <5o$n nur (II. and D., IV. 91). 3a, mir bat c3 ber ©ti ft adapt 

(id., IV. 95). T)enn bie banner ftnb tyeftip (id., IV. 148). 

3. When the dependent clause precedes, the main clause can for em- 
phasis and very frequently colloquially have the normal order. Ex. : 
£dttc cr bie Urfadjcn bicfe# attgemeinat Slbcrplaubentf an ©fyatfpere’d (5d)iml>citcn 
amt pcfmf)t, cr murbe fie balb gcfunbcn Jaben (Le.). 

e. §at bie $bnigin bod) nid)ttf oorauS oor bent gcmcincn Surqcrnmbc 
(Sell.). Steben nne ^elfeit bod) jroci 9Jtanncr ^c^cn einanber ! (H. and 
D., IY. 229). Generally contains bod). 

344 . The dependent order occurs only in dependent 
clauses. The clause begins with a relative or interrogative 
pronoun which may be preceded by a preposition ; with a 
relative or interrog. adverb; or with a subordinating conjunc- 
tion. Ex. : 41'cmt id) nid't Sllejunber mu, mbdte id) n?ol)l Xioflcnea 
fciiu 3c ntcl)r cr bat, jc mebr cr mill (Claudius), ^o ftotj id) bin, 
imtfj id mir fclbft fleffebn : fccnjleidjcn baC id) uic gcfeljn (G.). Sic 
fold)c ticfgcprflflte Silbcr bod) ju to wto fd)(afcn fbmtcn, bio cin 
fttort, cin )iaut ftc mccft (Le.). See also E. 2015-18, 2062. 

345 . The dependent order does not occur in main clauses, 
but it is not the only order of the dependent clause. 

1. The verb precedes two infinitives. One may be the past 
participle of a modal auxiliary. Ex.: Jlamt td) i'crflcj[en,R'ie'$ 
§5tte fommcit fommt? (Sell.). Xajj cin SWcnfd) bod) ciitcit SDienfcbcn 
fo ycrlcijcit foil mad)cn fbmtcn! (Le.). 

a. But in this case and in other compound tenses the “ verb ” (i. e., the 
personal part) may also stand between the participle and the other aux- 
iliary or the infinitive, c. g., well bef tfaufmann ba$ foil qefanft babe it or 
Qcfauft foU fyabcit (in poetry). Wcfauft Jabcn fell is the common order. 

2. The normal order may stand: 

1. In dependent clauses containing indirect speech. Sr 
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qlautt, St)rt!fpere l)ak Srutus sum $efcen tee 0tiicfctf maefyen mikw 

(Le.). 

2. In a second or third dependent clause. See 358 . 

3. In certain clauses with negative force containing an 
enclitic „trnn": c£ jet temt taf; -f dependent order. S(‘e 336 . 

4. In substantive clauses r (%tt liu'iji, icb bin niebt jVhht (Le.). 
This is mere parataxis without conjunction. 

346 . The auxiliaries babnt and fein are also frequently 
dropped in dependent clauses to avoid an accumulation of 
verbal forms, both in prose and poetry. Lessing, Goethe, 
and Klopstock, especially the first., drop the auxiliary very 
freely and skillfully. 

Ex.: ©te imbc^rciflicb icb von ibm bcldtiat ivortcit (supply bin 
here or before bc(cttiift) tint nod) tverte (Le.). StiHjlicb, tap ter 
i'atcr Die Ivranue'i tec cine n dlimvJ niebt liimtcr in fcincut £aufe 
(supply bat) tultcn tvollcn (id.). 

347. The dependent order in main clauses is archaic and poetic. 
I<]\. : 3tcitfrict» bm •'pammer h>obl fchiuntfeit fmmt (dialect for tennte) (I ;h.). 
11 rutpu'/ MrcfmutNcr# Sutler itnb Mine in bumpfer 3tubc beifammen finb (Schwab). 

348. 1. The inverted order in (he conditional clause and in a main clause for the 
sake of impressiveness 1ms sprung from the order of the question. Compare, for 
instance: 1. ; v 's ft ber ^rntitt iron '! (question). • 2 . aft tor ,yininb iron V (question), chit, 
fo n?ivb cv miv bciftcf)cn. 3. : v \|t ter ,yreunb treu (conditional clause), fo toirb cr mlr bcifidvu. 
4. jft mir bur JyreunD bed) licit vjcblicbcn ! (impressive inversion). 

2. The main clause has inversion when the dependent clause precedes, because it 
generally begins with an adverb like fo, bann, etc. (''efoft bu nid)t, fo tluift bu Unvcd't. 
Without fo, the inversion really ceases. Hence we say, the normal order may still 
stand for emphasis. Hut fo, ete., were so frequent that inversion became the rule. 
Inversion is therefore limited originally to the question and to the choice of placing 
the emphatic part of the sentence where it will be most, prominent. 

349. 1. The dependent order was in O. II. <J. by no means limited to the dependent 
clause. Toward the 10th century it. begins ,to become rarer in the main clause. In 
early M. II. G. it became limited to the dependent, clause, so that now we may just Iv 
call it the “ dependent-clause orda \ ” 

2. The verb at the cud is, no doubt, a great blemish of German style— second only 
to the separation of the little prefix of separable compound verbs, which may turn up 
after many intervening parts at the close of the sentence. According to Delbrtlck, the 
depend* in order — subject, object, verb — was the primitive one, still in force in Latin. 
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General Hulks for the Order of other Parts of the 
Sentence resides Subject and Verb. 

Position of the Predicate. 

350 . The predicate, be it ail adjective, a substantive, par- 
ticiple, infinitive, or separable prefix of a compound verb or 
the first element of a loosely compounded verb, stands at the 
end of a main clause in a simple tense. The adjuncts of the 
predicate, such as objects, adverbs, stand between verb and 
predicate. 

Ex.: Tot* si’enne ntnfi fcbciten, ter Sommer ijt tin (Seh.). 3 tv fell* 
cm s Bteiftcr (id.). bat tterlor^e "iOortc mtr gefyvod'en (id.). Ate in 
Bcbilt ft nd t'tefen SRortffcrcid) auf (id.). Straflofe Jr ed) be it fpriebt ten 
Sitten £obn (id.), ©cjtcrn fant ciu J&iguer^iSonce'rt ftath 

In the dependent clause only tlie verb changes position, subject and 
predicate remain as in the main clause, and the adjuncts stand between 
1 beni. For instance : Wlaul't bvio nid't ! x M)v wcvbct biefeb ttomyictf t£nbe nina 
ntev erbliifen (Soli.), becomes Whutbt nitf)t, bafi ibrbiefed AtompfcO CSnbc jc crblicfen 
werbet. 

351 . In tlie compound tense tlie separable prefix immedi- 
ately precedes the participle, be it in a main or in a dependent 
clause. Xreifjifl 3dbrc babcit ivir ptfammen aitoaelebt nnr autfgcbaltcn 
(Scb.). Tic ISbolera anil (is about to) nberbant nebnten. See 137 . 

Order of Objects and Cases. 

352 . a. 0 ase of a person before a case of the thing. 9lbcr 
and' nod) tann . . . fitbr ter ATaifer fort, ton Stanton ten Jricteit pt 
piflen (Sell.). 

b. Case of a pronoun before a noun. Sian beftimmte fie 
(them) tent allgemcincn Unanllen pint Dpfer (Sell.). 

<*. The dative stands before the accusative; if both are per- 
sons, the accusative may stand before the dative, lir lell'jt 
Mte tent Ticnfte bicfccJ Jpaufeo feine erften Scltpigc genutmet (Seh.). 
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d. The accusative-object stands before remoter objects, a 
genitive or a preposition + case. But see also a . Stan mcd)tc 
fagett, Voltaire babe ctn Wcfitbl oon ter SBidjtigfeit tiefer 9)crfonlid)fcit 
gebabt (H. Grimm). Xic ©dpilerin fdjricb einert s ltuffa0 uber ten 
SBinter. 

r. As to pronouns, fid) stands generally before ctf, and both 
before every other pronoun. The personal pronoun stands 
before the demonstrative. The personal and ficb may stand 
before the subject, if it be a noun, in the inverted and depend- 
ent orders. t£r bat fid) c$ angeeignet. Grumman (a proper name) 
mil)crt fid) U)»t (Sch.). ®er barf fid) fo ctmao crhutbeitV patent ten 
$Bcg pt tem bbmifd'cn Xbronc pt pcrfdbiicjicn, cr^riff man tie SBajfcn 
fdjon untcr 9)?attl)iatf (Sch.), ibnt tic wgrbfn'rtc Sladjt ter 

©tiintc (estates) an © etbjitty&tigfrit nod) iibrig lief, tucltcn fcinc 
Slgitatcit (relatives) untcr cittern fd)tmpflid)ctt 3Mwg (id-). $at fid) 
tie gtotte ergebett ? >)aft tu cz ibnt micbcr gegebett ? 

t. c also includes the personal pronouns: $iMe fount 1 id) oI)nc dnigcit niicb 
Ujr nafm? (Sell.). The rules «, c, <1 arc hy no means strict. 

353. For the position of the adjective, see the use of the 
adjective, 194, 212. Notice that what depends upon an 
adjective, participle, or infinitive precedes those. Xic ling* 
Kinbcr finb ihrent $crrfd)cri)aufc ergeben. 3 um ®t'bm geboren, .pint 
©djauen bcftellt, bent Jnrmc gcfdnvorcrt, gefaltt mir bie 3Bclt ((>.). 
Sir baten ibit, ben iJricf auf bic 9) oft pt gebett. (©baffperc 1 * JBcrfc 
ftttb) fcinc Jugenbtel)rcn, in Jtapitei gebradjt unb bitrd) rebenbe Otfcutpd 
criautcrt (Le.). 

Position of Adverbs. 

354. In general, adverbs stand before the words they 
qualify. The modal adverbs iticbt, ctira, pirnr, fd)0tt, mol, etc., 
and the adverbs of time irnmer, fdsott, jetyt, nic, ttimmer stand 
generally immediately before the predicate or in place of it if 
there is none. Xieo 23i(bnijj ift bejaubernb fd)bn (Mozart’s 3dubcr^ 
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flute) Sin fel)r t)eftigcr Smjlen grcift ten Jtranfcn ftart an. Ta$ 
jdpvere §ev$ toirb nid>t titvd) SCorte lcid>t (Sell.). 8 d)on mk Sage 
fel) 4 * id) fd)nmgenb an (id.). 3 d) tjak cud) nod) nic erfannt (B.). 
§ajt tu t()U nod) ltid)t tcfud)t '< (Notico the opposite of the Eng- 
lish order in “never yet,” “not yet,”) 

355. An adverb of time stands before one of place, and 
both before one of manner. Ex. : 25ie(c ® a uern tvaren gejtern 
nad) ter @tatt 311 3Rarftc gefafyren. SJir faforen morgen per fiifenfeatyn 
nad) Stuboljtafct. (is tanjt fid auf tiefem flatten ftujU'oten nidt fetv gut. 

1. Of several adverbs of time or place* the more general precede the 
more specific. 2S3tr retfen morgen frit!) um (* 11 hr f>9 3Rinutctt at. Dcr 

fanb ben SJctrunfenett auf ber $al)r|lraj# im ©retfe liegen. 

2. Adverbs of time precede objects when these are nouns, but pro- 
nouns precede all adverbs. $Btr feteni balb ben Itcn Cutli, ben Sag ber Unab- 
Mngtgfcitberflarimg. s Btr toffen t$n morgen auf bent 93abnbofe pt treffen. 

356. Only after, ndmUd), iebod, and a few others, can sepa- 
rate subject and verb. Ex.: Ter dtudtcv after fprad) (Le.). Tic 
Wadjtigall ictod) fiugt nmnbcrfdjon. 

357. As to the position of the prepositions, they, with very 
few exceptions, precede the noun ; when they follow the noun 
has been stated under Prepositions. Sec, for instance, 303, 
7 , 8 , 10 . 

Position of Clauses. 

358. Dependent clauses have, in general, the positions of 
those parts of speech and of the sentence which they repre- 
sent, £. r., the substantive clause standing for Hie subject or 
object has the position of the subject or the object in the sen- 
tence, etc. No special rules are needed for them. When 
there are several dependent clauses, the last often takes for 
variety the normal order introduced by uttb. 

The following examples show well-placed dependent clauses : Itcin 
firtifer fann, unfer tfb vcvfcftcnfcu (Sell.), 2krftcgcU fyab 1 tiifb nub serbrieft, 
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bag cr mein guter (Sngcl i)l (id.). $ie (Zi)x\ bic il>m geburt, geb 1 id) itym gem; ba$ 
5Rcd)t ba$ er ftdj ninintt, vemcigr 1 id) if)nt (id.). 3(1$ id) ji'mgcr mar, licbte id) nid)t$ 
fo feljr, al$ Dionta'nc (novels) (G.). 9Ucl) elicit vouBtc fid) baburd) ju be l fen, baft er 
ben 3tinbfcligfcitcn $roifd)en bcibeu eta ftylctmigcd (£nbc micfytc (Sell.). Weiit gutcr 
©ei|l bemabrte mid) bavor, bic Matter an bett Skfett nttr $u legen (ntiv before bie 
s Jt after in prose) (id.). £er s JJlenfd) begefert, ailed ait fid) 311 rci fecit (G.). ^Hciiit 
baitit bie roUcttbcti $Uagen uorbeigejauft fittb utib man t)brt fie tiuv itod) itt bet* 
feme, . . . (for uiib man fie . . . (jort (Auerbach). 

359. The rules given can hardly be abstracted from poetry. Even in prose they 
will he found frequently infringed. Uhythm, rhyme, and, in prose, emphasis control the 
order of words and allow of muclichoie \ But. stu louts translating into German should 
adhere to the rules very strictly. It will he noticed that the German word-order coin- 
cides very nearly with the old English, and does not ditVer after all so much from the 
modern English word-order. The chief points of difference are the dependent order, 
the position of adverbs of time, which in English stand generally at the end, and the 
position of the adjuncts of adjectives, participles, and infinitives, which premie tho 
latter instead of following them as in English. 

1. The word-order required by certain conjunctions has been frequently mentioned 
tu the General Syntax. See, for instance, 320. 
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A. PHONOLOGY. 

Historical Notes on the Orthography. 

360. The letters used in Germany are the strongly modified Latin 
(Roman), called “ Gothic,” in vogue all over Europe during the later 
Middle Ages, when printing was invented. Germany is tlie only nation 
of the first, rank which retains then), and for this reason they may he 
justly called “ German ” now. In Denmark, Sweden and Norway they 
are also still in use to a certain extent. Italy, France, England and 
Holland abandoned the ugly “Gothic” alphabet, very early and returned 
to the, Roman. The German people and the more conservative among 
the scholars make the retention of the “German” letters a matter of 
patriotism. 

1. An edition of Sclilllcr in Iatin type ruined a Leipzig puh! idler twenty years ago. 
Vet in tiie 18th century much literature was printed in Latin type. It is an interesting 
lac, t, stated by ft correspondent of the “firming /W," of New York, that the first, 

( Jermun book published in America was printed in Latin type by Benjamin Franklin. 
U uas a sectarian hymn-book, “ Harfe Zion*." 

2. Nearly all German scientific books are printed in L. type to-day, 
because all scholars and civilized nations that would read such books are 
accustomed to this type. Grimm advocated it strongly and had all his 
books printed in it. Kobe rate in's Utcmturf/csrhichtr ; Bauer's, Krause’s, 
and Wilmanns* grammars are printed in it. That G. type was not, ban- 
ished from the schools by the new “ Rules ” is due to the personal 
prejudice of the Chancellor of the German Empire, who, not long ago, 
when a publisher sent to him a book in Latin type, returned it, because 
it was more troublesome for him to read than German type. 

*J. German children therefore still continue to learn to read eight alphabets and to 
write in four, viz., capital and small Latin script, and capital and small German script. 
In the Swiss schools German type and script have .just been given up. The Latin type 
and script seem hound to prevail in Germany before very long. 

301. Tho Gorman alphabet represents the sounds of the language 
more adequately than the English dot's the English sounds, but that is 
not saying much. In no living language do the signs keep step with the 
sounds ; they art' always behind, nowhere more so than in English. But 
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in German also are several signs for the same sound and one sign may 
have to stand for several sounds. For instance, d) in „ad)« and „id)," n in 
fimf, fa ntb fa ill], denote different sounds ; f, |'f, ft stand for the same sound ; 
also d (short) and c. Tlie long vowel is indicated by doubling in '©Mb s ^oct, 
33cet; by \) in s iBabb -Bold, 2Bcl), and not at all in SBucb, $ujb £ut. And yet, 
while German spells more phonetically than English, its standard of 
spelling is as uncertain as the English, if not more so. 

1. In ISTfian orthographical conference was called at Berlin, which was to discuss 
certain modifications and propositions aiming at uniformity, laid before them by 
It. von Kaumer. They met and agreed upon certain rules, which proved, however, 
unacceptable both to the government and the public. 

2. In 1871) and 1880 the various governments in Germany took the 
matter in hand and prescribed the spelling to bo followed in their schools. 
Thus wo have Prussian, bavarian, Saxon, Austrian rules, but they vary 
very little. The kingdom of Wiirtcmberg alone, with true Suabian 
tenacity, still clings to the old spellings. Home seven millions of chil- 
dren, therefore, now have to learn spelling according to these ollicial 
rules. All new school hooks must be spelt- according t<> them. In 
fluential journals and periodicals have taken up the matter. The 
excellent new edition of the classics now appearing in CoUn'x “ Bibliofhek 
der WrWiteratur” is spelt accordingly. While these “Hub's” leave 
much to be wished for, yet no one can deny that some of them are a. 
great step in advance. They change the spelling about as much as the 
five rules for modified spellings of the American Spelling Reform Asso- 
ciation would change English spelling. This grammar is spelt accord 
ing to the rules. We shall not give them, since they can be so easily 
obtained. For title of the speller, see 37. 

A few explanatory remarks arc given on certain points. 

362. Umlaut signs. 

Of the numerous signs in M. II. G. only two are left, viz., c after and " 
over the vowel ; c is to bo discarded now entirely even with capitals, after 
which it was generally put. Umlaut of a was always c, not to be con- 
founded with e, which is old e. fn N. II. G. & has been put for c in words 
whose connection with words containing a was transparent. $atcv, pi. 
23atcv, but better; alb alter, but (£ftcrn; s 3)?ann, Scanner, but Sftenfcf). 

1. Dictionaries and on cyclopedias often put A, $ after at, ?lb, which is very annoy- 
ing. Unfortunately none of the umlauts have a fixed place in the alphabet.. They 
stand generally mixed up with a, i\ u. 
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2. li was ac, 8, it in M. II. G. o was rarely marked ; 5 was oe^ce, o ; 
ii, also frequently not marked, was u, ue, it, u. f riie stroke over ^ is the 
remnant of o over in which stood for the diphthong ut*. This hecame u 
in N. II. G. (see 488 , 4), hence the stroke. 

363. On the marks to show length. 

1. M. 11. G. ic > i, hut the sign tc of the old diphthong remained and 
was put also where i was lengthened as in kil > fticl, spil > Spiel. 

2. $ was used as a sign of length for several reasons. I. It became 
silent as in ^cbit, 'Sd)mdbcv, fcbcit, qct'ciljen. It. stands frequently now, when? 
an old j or tv was dropped, as in blitycn, Wube, t>rot>cn, Muty, Stref), hut it 
is not pronounced. The preceding vowel was long originally, or became 
long according to tin? general vowel-lengthening. Set' 488,2. 2. O.II.G. 
th ( Kng. th) passed into d. This sign after the sound had changed 
appears still in the M. G. of the 12th and in the succeeding centuries, 
and stands not only for t> but also for t. 

3. Since the 15th century many MSS. have regularly tb for b and this 
tb was uskI indiscriminately whether the vowel after or before it was 
long or short, when printing was invented. In the Kith and 17th cent ti- 
res tb was very frequent. Whether the breath glide (aspiration) after t 
was then pronounced, and if so, whether it was appreciated and expressed 
by b, is a question. Paul thinks this was the case. It, would then be a 
development parallel to the Kng. t in tch for ch (-- tsh). Certain it is 
that, b after t was no “ dchuungx b " originally. In 21'irtb and $ burnt, still 
in vogue, in older tfyattne (— Xamtc), thifcb ( — 3 tub), qartbcn Wartcn)# b 
could not be “ dehuun(j$-\).” The grammarians of the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies began to consider it a dehnungs-b and tried to limit its use. It has 
lost ground with every coming generation, and it is a pity that the offi- 
cial spelling does not abolish it entirely. 

4. The doubling of vowels is the oldest method to show length. U# t» 
an.# the umlauts are never doubled. 

364. The use of initial capitals. 

This is a self-imposed task of great difficulty and w .l?obftcrbrcd)cn." In 
the MSS. capitals were only used for the beginning of a paragraph, 
sometimes of each line ; so also in the early printed books, in which the 
capitals were added by hand. In 1529 Kolroxx prescribed capitals for 
the beginning of every sentence, for proper names, for „0ott" and „.'pcrr'* 
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(Lord), as lie says „®ott $u ccrcit unb rmrentj." Soon capitals spread over 
appellatives, then over neuter nouns, and then over the abstract. In the 
1 7ih century every noun and any part of speech that could possibly bo 
construed as such got a capital. English can boast of some superfluous 
capitals in the names of the months, days of the week, points of the 
compass, adjectives derived from proper nouns, but German carries otf 
the palm among the languages of civilized nations. The oflicial spelling 
reduces capitals considerably. 

305. The spelling of foreign words is in a hopeless muddle. There 
is no system and no rule. All that can be said is that there is a prefer- 
ence of one spelling over the other. The oflicial spelling leaves much 
li berty. 

ANALYSIS AND DESCRIPTION OF GERMAN SOUNDS. 

366. In Part I. we have treated of the alphabet and the pronunciation of the letters 
in the traditional way. But this way is quite unscientific and is hardy sufiiciont to start 
the student in reading. To describe the sound* of a language, however, is not ;m easy 
matter. If the instructor were acquainted with the Bell-Sweet, system as presented in 
Sweet’s ‘‘Handbook of Phonetic*/’ Oxford, 1KT7 and in Sweet’s “Sound-Notation/’ 
the matter would be comparatively easy and might be disposed of within small space. 
The system analyzes the vowels as well as the consonants according to the position of 
the organs, for nothing is more delusive than to “catch ” vowels by the somuf alone 
as is generally done. Sweet’s Hdbk. gives specimens of German, lLench, English, 
Dutch, Danish, Icelandic, and Swedish, transcribed in Latin typo, and if the student, 
have a little perseverance, these transcriptions will be a great help to him in learning 
to pronounce any of the above languages. 

The system uses none of those big Latin terms, which hide a multitude of inaccu- 
racies and which are so much affected by philologians. 

The Vowels. 

367. 1. Tlie most tangible quality of vowels is “ rourid- 
uess,” produced by tho rounding of the mouth-cavity in that 
region where the vowel is made. Pronounce tc of 23ienc, round 
it and you have ii of Stilntc. Pronounce e of Scctc, and round 
it and you have b of 33ote. Pronounce a of fritter, round it and 
you have o of frotter. In o is very little lip-rounding (labializa- 
tion), but mostly check or inner rounding. 

2. Tho second, but less palpable quality, of vowels is “ nar- 
rowness.” Its opposite is “wideness.” A vowel is “narrow ” 
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by the convexity of the tongue caused by a certain tenseness 
in it. It is “wide” when the tongue lies flat and relaxed. 
This is the difference between T of ©tone and t of bin, between 
long ii of s JJiul)(e and short it of ffliullcr, between 5 of 8ot)le and 
o of foil, between the Eng. vowels of “mare” and “man,” 
“ sought” and “ sot.” 

3. The third important element in producing vowels is the 
position of the tongue. Two positions should be distin- 
guished, the vertical (height) and horizontal (forwardness or 
retraction). In each we distinguish three grades, viz., “ high,” 
“mid,” and “ low” ; “back,” “mixed,” and “front.” In the 
vowels of fr i*utfe" the tongue is “ high ” and 

“front”; in the vowels of „ihtdV' and „3?u d't" the tongue is 
“ high” but “back.” The table on next page shows the rela- 
tion of the German vowels to each other and also to the 
Knglisli vowels. 


Key-words for Vowels. 

Wo give Inflow sonu*. more key-words, some hints as to acquiring the 
sounds and sonic; of the dialect-variations in pronunciation. 

High Vowels. 

368. 1. u (high-back-ii arrow round) is only long. Ex.: 

£ut, $nd), 9tuk, Ul)U. Short it is rare in S. G. Gutter, gutter. 
Since u < uo , the second element still appears in S. G. as eh 
(in Wrtbc), but tliis pronunciation is not classical. See Hart’s 
Goethe's prose, p. 40. Identical with Eng. on in too, boot. 
Its length is either unmarked or indicated by b, r. g. } Xud\ 
ttjuit. It is never doubled. 

2. u (high-back-wide-round) is identical with Eng. u in 
“full,” but for a stronger labilization in G. Ex.: Wittier, 
Summer, ©priu!), It is always short. The u pronounced by the 
extreme N. G. is rather like Eng. u. 
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3. y (high-front-narrow round). This differs from u by 

having the tongue-position of I, that is, it is high-front, instead 
of high-back. Ex.: fyiiten, (jriifjen, gufjc. Long all over Ger- 
many, but diphthongal in S. G. == which, like 

m> for ii, is not classical, though old. M. and S. G. rounding 
of ii is not so emphatic as N. G., so that ii sounds more like I. 
Its length is sometimes shown by tp oftener unmarked. Ex.: 
ffliiiWc, £>itte, Stiver. 

4. y (high-front-wide-round). This is N. G. short it in 
£utte, ^luffe, etc. S. G. short ii is only slightly rounded and 
rather the short of their long narrow ii, and therefore itself 
narrow. Extreme N. G. ii (in Bremen, Holstein, etc.) is rather 
“ mixed ” than front. The first ii (N. G., Hanover) is clas- 
sical. 

In the alphabet the ft-umlauts are represented by ii, iil), and \), as in 
3)fiitc (short), 3) fit $ l (long), Wlyxtt, 

369. 1. i (higli-front-narrow). The same all over Ger- 

many. Ex.: (Steep mtr, mcr, fiel). Before final / and i ’ it is 
slightly diphthongal, showing a “vanish” or “glide” before 
the consonant. 3?lel, \>ter are not fll, fir, but, marking the 
voice-glido by A , fI A l, fI A r. (See Sweet’s Hdbk., p. 133.) 
Always long. It is represented by i, it), iet), but generally ie. 
Ex. : ®tir, il)r, 33ter, ftiel)tt. 

2. i (liigb-front-wide). Peculiar to Hanover and M. G., as 
iu bin, The strict Low Germans of Holstein, 

Hamburg, Bremen lower this i toward e as in Eng., making it 
* \ so that their Hint* sounds much like lent. In S. G. neither 
i occurs. For it the medium long narrow i is substituted. 
Hence a S. G. pronunciation of Eng. little sounds like “ leetle,” 
while a N. G. has no difficulty with it. The wide i of Hanover 
;iiul M. Germany may be considered classical. Always short. 
It* is represented by i ; by ie in ttierjetjn, ttierjig, generally also in 
t'icllcidjt 
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Mid Vowels. 

370. 1. o (mid-baek-nar row-round). The regular German 
o of 3ol)it, £fynm, §of. 6 is S. G., as in liojfcit, Viui), ted), o is 
represented by o, el), ee. Ex.: 9)leat, lvolptcn, Seet. 

2. o (ini d-back- wide-round). 6 of M. and N. O., where S. G. 
has the narrow d. Ex. : Semtc, tell, 0tecf. This and e are per- 
haps the most dillicult vowels for Eng. speakers. Do not 
lower o to low-back, making it like Eng. o of stock, not. Eng. 
o is equally hard for N. G., as they too feel that the effect upon 
the car is much the same, and they do not readily appreciate 
the difference in articulation. 

The o umlaut lias very different shades in different parts of tins coun- 
try. The S. U. o, whether long or short, is narrow (more “dose”). 
The N. (L is wide (more “open”). 

3. o (mid-front-narrow round) is both long and short in 
S. G. Long b in bbfe, Ibfnt, (ttoetbc ; short b in Obiter, Jtbcfccr, 
©tbrfe. S. G. b is identical with Er. ru i nfeu. 

4. a (mid-front-wide -round) is long and short in N. G. 
Long b in frf'bit, 9Wih>c, Volvo ; short b in (better, ©potter, ©torch'. 
Do not confound b with the vowels of Eng. bust, bird. The 
o-umlauts are represented by b and bt) ; by cu in French words: 
Goulcu'r. 

Popularly speaking, S. G. 6 is closer than N. G. 6. To acquire the Bound it is Heef 
to start with e as in „bccte" and contract the mouth corners, in which the rounding 
mainly consists in this vowel, and ff betc" will have to result. In ii the rounding is 
mainly in the lips (labialization). 

Iu Berlin and M. G. there is a provincial pronunciation of 6 which sounds very much 
like C. It is caused by imperfect rounding and is by no means to he imitated. 

371. L e i mid-front narrow) is easily produced. But guard 
against diphthongizing and widening it as in Eng. may, paid, 
pate. Ex. : Sect, mb, £l)cc, #ic(). Pure Fr. and G. narrow <~ 
sounds as if it were cut off short, and so it really is compared 
with Eng. H in say. Gigns are cf), ee. Always long. 
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2. e (mid-front wide) is the common short e in Eng. and G. 
Ex.: SDtcnfd), mnn, 3dt(c(). 

e (ej is slightly lowered toward the Eng. vowels of man, mare ; for 
instance, jfd|Cr 31 tyre* Ware. Complete lowering to the Eng. vowel is pro- 
vincial. Signs, c, H, dty: Wettbett, *f>dnbc, 3)idf}r. Distinguish therefore: 
C£tne — ill) re ; OTccr — $?af;r. 

3. eh (mid-mixed-narrow) is unaccented e and distinct from 
“long” and “short” c. It is more closely related to the Eng. 
“neutral” vowels of “cut” and “cur” than to any German 
vowel. Ex.: tiviflc, ijlaube, ©etranf, jjewettet. 

4. n (mid-back-wide). This has various sounds. In the 
city of Hanover a is almost fully lowered to low-back. It 
sounds affected. The average G. a is almost identical with 
the a of Eng. father, only the latter, as I have frequently heard 
it, has the slightest trace of rounding. 

The Austrian long <1 lias a very “ deep ” hollow sound. It is distinctly 
rounded and lowered, and is either low-mixed or low-front- wide-round. 
Signs, a, a a, aty: Saal, 2Bal)l. 

Diphthongs. 

372 . There are throe of these, in which both elements are 
short and by no means the same throughout Germany. 

1. The first is represented by ci and at in the alphabet. 
Tlie value of the signs is the same in N. G. and is etc'. Its first 
element is not fully retracted and is exactly identical with the 
lust element of Eng. “long” /. In S. G. the second element 
is dearly raised and even narrowed T, and is better repre- 
sented by ai. The first element of S. G. at is clearly mid-back. 
(See Sweet’s Hdbk., p. 133.) 

2. The second diphthong, spelt au, is composed of a and o 
(short wide o) = ao , certainly in S. G. In N. G. the second 
element is, in my opinion, mid-mixed narrow-round, the 
£ of ©abc rounded. 
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3. Tlie third diphthong, spelt cu, du, rarely ot, is oe’ (<?' = e 
raised towards i) in N. G. and oi in S. G., c. </., 3mite, (Scldutc. 
The former is classical. Any approach of cu towards ci is pro- 
vincial and not elegant. 

373. General Remarks on the Vowels. There are thirteen 
vowels, counting either N. G. or S. G. b and not counting d 
lowered mid-front. There are no “ low ” vowels in G. at all 
as in Eng. naught, not, snare, err, bag. All Eng. long vowels 
tend toward diplitliongization, as in say, so, saw. The German 
vowels are pure single sounds and seem to an Eng. ear cut off 
short, £ec, jo. Er. aud G. vowels are alike in this respect. 
They are strictly narrow. While German has no low-back- 
round vowels (saw, sot), the front-rounding is very emphatic, 
anil the back-vowels are very fully back, yielding a full 
sonorous tone. See Sweet, p. 132. 

The Consonants. 

Open Consonants. 

374. 1. H (throat-open-surd) is the same in Eng. and G. 
It has always the articulation of the following vowel, and 
might be called therefore a surd vowel. Ex.: (bit, §ut, l)ter, 
bord). 

Sign : I). A {) not initial is always silent, e. g. } ejeljen, t!)um ^atfye'bcr. 

2. R (throat-open-sonant) is strongly “ guttural,” and the 
provincial N. G. pronunciation of r, vl), e. </., in $Rc<jcn, 

Sdr, gurd)c. 

For the regular, classical r (divided) see 377 . 

375. 1. kh (back-open-surd) is the surd guttural spirant 
after back vowels, viz., a, a, u, ii, d, 6. 

Sign : dj. Ex.: 2)bid)t, nntdjen, Shtd), 33aud). This is the Sc. ch, .-is 

in loch. After a, finally and before a consonant, it is more easily acquired 
than after u and before a front vowel. In S. (i. dialect this is tlie only 
d)- sound, tbe front (!) being unknown there. 
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2. jh (front-open-surd) is sometimes called the “ palatal- 
guttural. ” It stands after the front (palatal) vowels (i. e., after 
all vowels except a, i\ u), including the diphthongs, ai ft, cu iiu, 
and always in the suffix -dsen. Ex.: 3$, cud', Stid)cr, mbd'te, fcidjt. 

3. The sonants corresponding to Mi and jh are <jh and / ; 

<fh stands after back vowels, j after front vowels and initially. 
Ex. : Wow, 3tt$e; litgcn, jc, jaflcit, bbflc. But gh for 

( \ (back-slmt-sonant) in this position, though very common, is 
not classical. 

4. In the alphabet these four sounds arc represented as follows : 

kft by d) after back vowels, as above ; by final g in N. G. after back 
vowels, not counting consonant sullixes, <*. //., Sag* bug* H'gfb UMgt* bagt>. 
See d)tf, 383. 

jh by ft) after front vowels and consonants ; always in -d)cn no matter 
what precede. Ex.: i'ufy, fturdtc* otortb, SWatotycn, s Utomadtcn* Icmttcn* nut, 
2JMd)* Wild). See 383. Also by g final or at the end of a syllable in 
N. G. alter front vowels and consonants, not counting consonant suffixes. 
(Sffig, iiuUtig* liigflr lu'flb fcgltcn# Fegft. Also by initial d) in foreign words 
before front vowels, e. (/. , Ctycmi'e, Gtye'vub* (£fyiru'rg. See also 383. I)o 
not confound this sound with 7/ +- j ( — y) in Eng. huge, line. 

(fit by medial it after back vowels, c. (/., Vag e* s 13ogcn, See sub 3. 

j by medial ft after front vowels, licgcn* dcugc* gutter, but this sound 
of ft is provincial oven in N. G. and the “hard” one (— shut, sto]>) is 
preferable. 

Regularly by j initial. In N. G. a strong friction (buzz) is beard as in 
Eng. ye, yew. Ex.: 3 tiger* jump 8. G. j is a mere /, jc - . ic % junft =~ iumj. 
The latter is, no doubt, the better pronunciation. I have heard even n 
regular Eng. j (— dzh) in Bremen. 

5. Sweet, I believe, was the first to notice a slight labial element after 
d) when preceded by u and au* indicated by <r. Hence and) — aokhu . 
See 378. 

377. r (point-open-sonant) is the classical r of M. and 
S. G. Eng. r is rather “blade” (dorsal) than “point.” 

Popularly speaking, Eng. r is“ rolled,” G. r is trilled. The effect- 
upon the ear is very different in the two r’s, though their articulation is 
not so dissimilar. See Sweet, § 100 and p. 134. 
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378. s, z, sh, zh (blade and blade-point) form a group of 
“ sibilants ” closely related to each other and to Eng. th , dh 
(point-teeth). They are very much alike in Eng. and G., and 
no description is needed to acquire the German. (For the 
different varieties see Sievers* Plionetik, § 15, 2, and Sweet’s 
Hdbk., i>. 39.) The N. G. sounds are more forward than the 
S. G. and Eng. Eng. th is farthest forward (point-teeth), then 
s, and then sh, on the palate. In th the current of air passes 
over the “point” (tip of the tongue), in .s* over the “blade” 
which is back of the point, and in sh over blade and point, 
presenting more tongue-surface. In the G. sounds a slight 
labialization is noticeable, marked by Sweet shiv. It consists 
in a slight contraction of the mouth corners. 

1. S (blade-surd) is represented by various letters of the 
alphabet (except in N. G.), viz., by f, e, {j, ff. Ex.: foil, £au$, 
Slug, Staffer. 

2. z (blade-sonant) by medial and initial f, peculiar to N. G., 
as in tefen, rafen. Initial f begins surd, marked by Sweet ,v A , as 
in s A ol, but ends sonant. The standard is hardly fixed in 
favor of s or z. See 391, 4. 

3. sh (blade-point-surd) by fd) and f in the initial ft, fp of 
S. and M. G., as in ©flange, ©d'infen, wafd'en, ©tab t, ©pradw. 
The first word would be = shwlaqe. By d' in foreign words, 
(£l)ampa'gner, £l)ifa'ne. See 375, 4. On ft, fp also 389, 4. 

4. zh (blade-point-sonant) occurs only in foreign words; 
by i \ in QLtarge, ©age, $age, Soge, ©enctoarnt. — i in 3ountal. In 
jovial } = j and frequently } in journal = dzh , Eng. j. Com- 
pare Eng. azure, crosier, glacier. 

379. bh (lip-sonant) is the S. and M. G. tr, pronounced 
with the lips only. Blow to cool which would be surd bh and 
then intonate the breath (Sweet, p. 41). Do not confound 
with Eng. w , in which the back of the tongue is raised and 
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the cheeks arc narrowed. S. G. U) is less consonantal than 
Eng. w. 

380 . f (lip-teetli-surd), v (lip-teeth-sonant). The above 
sounds aro “ labio-lubial.” These are labio-dental. The pas- 
sage is formed by the lower lip and upper teeth. 

1. f is represented by f, as in Jpafer, faul, ftrcwl, 

£ettfojc; by pi) in foreign words : s JHu(oUnpe. For 
Vf see 389 , 1 . 

2. v is represented by iv in N. G., like Eng. and Fr. v but 
less energetically buzzed. Ex.: ^ageit, Sdntu'ftcr. After 
fd), however, tu is often made labio-labial in N. G., as well as 
in M. and S. G. The pronunciation of V> as bh or v between 
vowels is hardly classical, for instance, grwcl frrvrl or 
ftrbheL By initial v in foreign words, as in Hafa'nj, Jtofe, 
S$el)i'fcl, item'*. 

381. Herman l# t, b, n differ somewhat from the Eng. r rii<^ place or 

contact (on the palate) in the H. sounds is much more forward than in 
the En#. and the “ point” of the tongue is used in the. former while the 
"blade” is used in the latter. Eng. “ well ” is the shibboleth of the 
Herman speaking Eng., and H. that of the Englishman speaking 

Herman. The difference should be thoroughly appreciated by all who 
wish to speak ‘ pure ” Herman. 

1. 1 (point-divided) is represented by l,as in Vid)t, Jail, nwljl, 
Salter. 

Herman 11 is peculiarly hard. Practise upon SBellc, SJBalle, $allc, ©die. 

See 370 

Shut Consonants or Stops. 

382 . Next comes a group of sounds in which there is a 
complete closure of the moutli-cliannel. When the closure 
is opened an explosion takes place, hence their name “ explo 
sivw” “ Stops ” is a less pedantic name. When the closure 
is far back, formed by the root of the tongue and the soft 
palate, we get the back-stops k, g, called also not so well “ gul- 
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tui'al ” and “palatal ” When the closure is forward, formed 
by the point of the tongue and the teeth, gums, or palate, as 
the case may be, we have the point-stops t, d, called also 
“dental” or “ lingual ” or “ alveolar ” If the closure is made 
by the lips, we have the lip-stops or “ lain ah” The great 
difference between ({. and Eng. stops, particularly the surd 
ones, lies in the more energetic closure and explosion of the 
G., amounting almost to an H (aspiration). 

383. 1. k (back-shut-surd) is represented by f, as in ,Ua(U', 

but, ; by d) : a, before £ (in the same stem) ; b, in foreign 

words before back vowels. Ex.: a. <sud)0, |Vdv\ ©udcbiUim, 
ivadfcit ; but h>ad)jdni. b. &I)ara'ctcr, tSbaoo, (il)olcra. But see 
375, 4; 378, 3. Also by cf, df, with prolonged closure: 3dcfe, 
^uvudfebveu. By final $ in S. G. and according to the standard 
pronunciation. Sec 375, 4; 385, 3; 20. 

This is not Htrongly (exploded, lias no aspiration, and is called with 
final b and b hy Herman phonetists “ ton low muha>’ by the people 
‘ hard ” b, b. To English speakers it seems absurd to speak of a " surd M 
or “ hard” b. Wo would call these sounds />, t, k ; i. e. surd stops, unas- 
pirated, slightly exploded. 

a. Also by final $ preceded by n, but only in N. (J., as in lanfb iuitfl. 
Soo 388, 1. 

2. g (back-shut sonant) is represented by c\ initial and when 
doubled, as in fid)cn, fa^cit, ftrgcrn, bailment, See 375, 4. 

384. 1. t (point-shut-surd) is represen tcid by t, tt, as in 
Sflcttc, [jeutc, Xante, iput; by tb, as in 2bat, ibal, formerly very 
common finally, as in ‘JJtutl), ipi'iratl), §cimatl). which are now 
spelt without 1). Also by b final, as in lob, $c|d)ctb, ftnb, .tthtb, 
.ftintedjni. See 385, 3. By bt only in ^tatt and its deriva- 
tives, but formerly more frequent, as in tobt, ©robf, gc|d't'ibt, 
fifnttc, which are now spelt tot, ©rot, etc. 

2. d (point-shut-sonant) is represented by b initial and 
medial, as in banfeu, ter, ©often, Kleiber, fibber. 
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385. 1. p (lip-slmt-surd) is represented by p, pp (see 382, 

but Eng. p before vowels is often as strongly aspirated, e. <7., 
pound, par, pat. Ex. : |)utoe r ; $radjt, £)aupt, Atappc, happen. 
Also by b final, as in Xieb, gab, Ucb, tjob, tyobft, twM, Ucb4* See 
sub 3. 

2. b (lip-shut-sonant) is represented by medial and initial b* 
For final b see sub 3. Ex.: 331% ®uk\ Gbbe, frabbcln. 

;-J. Final b/ b are tlierefore pronounced t, p all over Germany, and ^ as 
k according to the standard pronunciation, but not in N. G. See 383, 1. 
For $ after n see 383, 1, a. 

4. Before b, b, 13 , pronounced as surd stops, the liquids L IP nt are short, 
and not long as in English. Pronounce u'tlb therefore nearly with the It 
of Eng. wilt, imb with the nd of hunt, not of hound , mild. 


Nasals. 

386. The nasals are also “ shut ” consonants, but they are 
not stops (with explosion). The air passes through the nose, 
and we distinguish them according to the place of contact. 

q is the “ back-nasal-sonant. ” common to Eng. and G., as 
in Eng. bring, G. briitge, jittge. 

1. q is represented by n before f, before g in N. G., and by 
medial ng. Ex. : %m\t, SLMttf, Inutge, lattge, ginger. Final ng is 
q according to the standard, r. g ., ©cfattg, l)titg. For N. G. 
final ng see 383, 1. Also by n of cn, in, on, an, cut final in for- 
eign words, as in Tanpbin, balancirren, 2loancentcnt, tSocabron, 
Sonbon. 

This is an unsuccessful attempt of Germans at pronouncing the. 
French nasal vowels, which arc; not at all identical with q ; q does not 
rixist in French. Though incorrect, this sound is given by the educated 
classes and by the stage. 

387. n is the “ point-nasal” (half-dental). For Eng. and 
G. n, see 381. n is represented by 11, it it as generally written, 
except where it becomes either guttural or labial by the prox- 
imity of guttural and labial consonants. (See 386.) Ex.: 
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fcnJcn, §ctnt>, ©pintic, ©unbel, mancfce, Ximd)e, nwtynen, Jfyron, wanttcn 
= vantn. 

388 . m, the lip-nasal, is identical in Eng. and G. It is 
represented by m, mm: 9Jiuut>, Stimmc, warm ; also by fit after 
(' and as in pum ten = pumpm, Jreppcn = trepm. 

1. In untaught pronunciation not influenced by the letter, n in also 
pronounced as m before f, as in fan ft, fiinf, £anf, Bufunft, Bunft. Over- 
precise speakers pronounce as two full syllables words like Met ‘ben, Lhtm 
pen, fatten, ftit^gen, etc., but persons speaking naturally pronounce as 
stated above. 


Compound Consonants. 

389 . These aro composed of single sounds already de- 
scribed, but some of them seem to call for special mention. 
Their elements are closely joined together without any glide. 

1. P f is composed of p and f, and is always represented by 
pf, as in ^Pfirffcb, tfampf, ftarpfen, vSumpf. But this pf is not pro- 
nounced except by a special effort. The current and “ natu- 
ral ” pf is composed of a lip-tecth-stop and f. (This was first 
noticed by Sievers and Sweet.) The first element being formed 
by lower lip and teeth instead of by lower and upper lips, as in 
a real lip-stop. Final pf is in N. G. commonly made into f, 
but it is not to bo imitated. 

2. ks is composed of the surd back-shut and the surd 
blade-open, as in Eng. Represented by X, as in 2lyt, Xcyt, Wye, 
SUcyanfccr ; also by and cbf, if of the same stem, as in SPad?d, 
Cktfen. See 383 , 1 . 

3. ts is composed of the surd t (point-shut) and s the surd 

blade-open. Represented by as in 3utuic, ^icl, Sftarjc ; 

by t,h as in ©prujKii, jcfywtyrii, static; by c in foreign words before 
front vowels, as in Mccc'ut, fiivi'l, 9kcnt|Vut, CSoliba't, etc.; by t in 
foreign words before i, as in s J)atic'ut, Ratio'll, etc. 
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4. (3. ts (1 iff ers from Eng. ts in ruts, hats in this respect. . in G ts S is 
long, in Eng. ts t is lung. In ft -- sht and fp = shp (see 378, 3) the first 
element is also short. In “natural” pronunciat ion final $ m N (i is 
made into 0 after it, rarely after v and l ; so that ganj becomes $an4, 
©djn>aiu > odimaneb But this is not classical. 

5. Though there are doubled letters, both vowels and consonants, 
there are no doubled sounds. Double vowels denote one long vowel, as 
in 8aal, 8 tit at, SLVeotf, and double consonants are long energetic conso- 
nants, ns in 28cttCr paffcit, Trcppc, jcrrcit, livcffcr, 8oitttc, allc. But tin* conso- 
nants are not always long and short in (3. in the same places where they 
are so in Kng. See, for instnmv, 385, 4. Final consonants are short, in 
German. Compare s D2amir u>el>(, •'put with Eng. man, well, hut The 
Eng. sonant stops (/, //, b are very long and their sonaney is very em- 
phatic. This is not so in German. Compare tSbbc -- ebb, _ dagger, 
etc. 


ON A STANDARD OF PRONUNCIATION. 

390. While Germtms have a common literary language, 
they have not a common spoken language. Germ, an cannot, 
boast of such authorities in pronunciation as French has in 
Paris, in the French Academy and in the Theatre Frnncais. 
Provincialism, so strong in German politics and other institu- 
tions, is particularly strong in pronunciation. All sections of 
the country readily acknowledge the “ Schriffs/traehc” as the 
common language of the country, but in pronouncing the 
same they claim (he utmost liberty. 

1. One can hear professors of theGennan language at tins universities 
speaking in the purest dialect, pronunciation ; so one can, preachers in 
the churches and represent uli v* s in tin* state-legislatures and in the 
wfflfilllOtAg." 

2. Tlw great authors of the classical period. Lessing, Goethe, Schiller, 

Klopstoek, etc. , pronounced the. literary language with strong dialect 
coloring. One of Lessing’s favorite phrases was : fontmt bod) nidi 

bal'd I'ciYutO," which lie is said to have pronounced tout nit bod) nifdgapn 
Vauo." Goethe was called *' f/Pte” by them. Pom pare Goethe’s defence 
of dialect in „?{ u 0 me i item I'cbcit" (Hart’s Goethe’s Prose, p. 10-20). 
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3. To dialect pronunciation are mostly due such bad rhymes as : 2 cute : 
SBcitcj fd)im : flcfyit; frill) : nie; £off: See; feme : ®ef>ornc; which occur in 
their poems. Platen, Riickert, and Bodenstedt carefully avoid these 
rhymes. In families of culture in Cologne you hear dit and dat for tied 
and bad. In Bremen arc still families who take pride in having the 
children learn the L. G. dialect first. 

4. In Hanover, both in the city and in the surrounding districts of the 
province, the pronunciation is generally considered classical, and yet 
Hanoverian has three strong provincialisms: 1, ft, fp, which most Her- 
mans pronounce fd)t, fd>p ; 2, they pronounce the sonant slop $ as the 
spirant, while it should he pronounced as a surd stop just what all Her 
mans make of b and b; 3, in the city itself a is made almost into long d. 

391. Tho only institution th.it claims to have a standard 
and tries to conic up to it is tlie stage. The best theatres of 
Germany and tlie better actors, followed by a very small num- 
ber of the cultured, strive after a dialect-lret? pronunciation. 
Tho standard set up by them decides the disputed points as 
follows : 

1. Initial ft, fp are to be pronounced fcftt, fd)p. See 24. 

'2 Final ij is surd except after n (386, 1), but see the Pre- 
face : ShTfl here, wee, lirgt lid. 

3. Pronounce r trilled, not uvular or guttural, as in North 
Germany and m the larger cities. 

4. North and Middle Germans pronounce initial f and f be- 
tween vowels as sonants ; the standard is not quite settled, 
hut will probably come to sonant f. 

5. Tlie rounded vowel should be fully rounded. Tlie ex- 
t rente N. G. pronounces u, o, it (short) in £aflebutti', fomnf, 
>?uttc too much like Eng. but, come, but. The extreme S. G. 
likes to unround ii > i, o > c. 

b. h\§, 3 u 9f 9Bcjj have long vowels, == tile, zuc, wee. See 
Hub 2; also 488, 2, b. 

7. The lip-teeth iv and not the S. G. labio-labial bh has tho 
preference. 
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392. 1. But it is possible to have a dialect-free pronunciation and 
yet have dialect-accent, i.c., “intonation,” “ modulation of voice.” Very 
pronounced are, e. g. , the “ accents ” of Berlin, Vienna, Bavaria (Miinchen), 
Saxony, wliicli can he distinguished without much difficulty even in a 
good pronunciation. The stage favors the North German “ accent,” par- 
ticularly the Hanoverian, and this is at bottom wliat is meant by saying 
the Hanoverian is the best pronunciation. 

2. There is another reason, however, why the N. G. pronunciation is 
“purer,” as it is generally called, than S. G. The Low German dialects 
are farther removed from the classical language than the High German. 
The contrast is felt more in North Germany than in South Germany. 
The school and the educated make a stronger effort to acquire the stan- 
dard pronunciation as far as there is any. The N. G. is more influenced 
by, and has a higher respect for, the written language. He pronounces 
according to the letter before him. Compare, for instance, b and p, 
which the Saxon calls a “ soft b ” and a “hard b.” 

3. Another reason for the, purity of N. G. lies also in the political and 
intellectual predominance of the Northern half of Germany for nearly 
two hundred years. The speakers of 8. G. dialects are divided between 
Switzerland, Germany, and Austria. The modern theatre also developed 
earlier in N. Germany than in S. Germany. 

4. The Swiss too can speak dialect-free German when conversing 
witli strangers, of whom they of course see a great many. They mak«* 
then a special effort to drop their dialect, which is nearly as far removed 
from the written language as is a Low German dialect. 

5. One thing is surprising, viz., that the excellent G. school system 
has not more power to spread a common spoken language. It is true, 
the school does modify the dialect, hut when the child has left school, its 
language relapses, as a rule, into pure dialect. 


SOME PHONETIC LAWS, LIKE ABLAUT, UMLAUT, 
GRIMM’S AND VERNER’S LAWS, ETC. 

Ablaut. 

393. Ablaut is tlic gradation of vowels, both in stein and 
suffix, under the influence of accent. The vowels vary within 
certain series of related vowels called ablaut-series. 
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Tho ablaut of suffix-vowels, e. g., of case-suffixes, is difficult to determine even for 
po early a period as O. II. (1. or Ags. We shall speak only of the stem-vowel-ablaut. 

The phenomenon of ablaut appears in all the I. E. languages and is characteristic 
of the Teutonic languages, only in so far as a very large system of verb-inflection has 
Ijeeii developed. On the Creek ablaut, see Amer. Journ. of Phil . vol. I., No. 3, p. 
281 — , an article by Bloomfield. 


394. Osthoff and Brugman have the credit of establishing as 
many as four grades or stages of ablaut, viz., hochdufe, strong 
and weak; liefdufe, strong and weak, which may bo called in 
Eng. strong, medium , weak, zero. They do not appear in every 
series. But the second has them all, viz., “au” strong; “en — in” 
medium; “ it” weak; “ u ” zero. The first, two stand under the 
strong accent; the third under the secondary, the last in the 
unaccented syllable. 

Why tliorc should bo a difl'erencc of vowel under tho strong accent is not clear, but 
tho fact of two grades is undeniable. 

1. For the I. E or Parent speech period three series have been recon- 
structed with tolerable certainty and there are traces of several more. 
But the exact quality of the vowels can hardly be determined, o of the 
iirst 1. Fi. series was probably unrounded, and more a than o, see 459. 

1. e — o, G. T. e, i — a, appears in I. to V. 

2. a— a, G. T. a— 6, in VI., Hen 459, 4. 

3. e — d, O. II. G. a — uo, in G. tat, That — tuon, ttum. 


We give the Germanic scries in Brannc’s order. (Sec his Gothic grammar, followed 
a’.-o l»y Sievers in his Ags. and Paul in his M. II. G. grammar.) 


395. * I. Ablaut-series. 

* 1 2 
strong. medium. 

(«-. T. ai ei 


3 

w< air. 

A 

1 


1 

zero. 

i 


O. H. G. ai, ci, G i i, o 

N.H. G. ci (ie, i), c ci i (ic), c, c. 

Compare Or. ntnoiOa, nci0a> f xA(/xa£, iremff/JLtu ; o?/uoc, e\(Xi t tfxevat, inev, I la the zero 
• I 'uo, because the first element of the diphthong, c — o, has disappeared, while the 
M ' em], the consonant element of the falling diphthong, has become a vowel. 

* The figures I., n., etc., always refer to the ablaut-series : the figures 1, 2, 3, 4 refer 
to ablaut stage. 
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Ex. : 1, Ifren, lefyren, < lauyan , to teach ; Ur a, £e|re, + Ags. Uir, Eng. 
lore ; Cciftcn + last (Kluge) ; prct. sg. of strong verbs of CL I. 2 and 3, 
pres, of verbs of Cl. I. 4, fiijl, lenten, with the words of 1, from the same 
Vlxs. x represents the vowel that is to appear according to accent and 
is an unknown quantity in the root. 1, jcigctb 3cigcfutgcr; 2 and 3, jeifyen; 
4, gejicljeib ttcrjufyetb all from a V'dxc. Compare L. dtcere. Notice the 
Eng. cognates show in t, a, d : ladder, wrote, last, lore, loaf ; in 2 and 3 : 
l, rise, smite ; in 4, i : risen, smitten, list. 

396. II. Ablaut -series. 



i 

3 

3 

4 

G. T. 

au 

eu 

6 

ii 

0. H. G. 

ou, 6 

iu, eo, io 

u 

ii, 6 

N. H. G. 

0, 0 

ic, cu 

au 

u, 0. o. 


All four grade* still apparent in German, fi bears the same relation to Cu, au as J 
to ei, ai. See above. Compare ^tfw, ,\oFy, \Dfi(k, \vt6s. 

Ex.; From the Vixk ; l,i*ot)C, flame. 2, V!id)t < WcM, Icudflctb I- light. 
4, ^udjc 1 + lynx(?). From a VkTu : 2, ttcunumb. 3, taut < hi fit -v loud; 
4, £ubnng, Ur. UAvrot;, L. inclTUus. Again, 2, fled) i- sick, 8citd)c, 

and 4, <Sudjt. See the strong verbs of Cl. II. < Vb’xd’ : 1, hot pret. of 
bictcn. 2, bietcib ®ebict. 4, $ote, ©ebob 3)uttcl i- beadle. Eng. bid repiv 
seats older beodan II. and biddan V. The corresponding Eng. vowels arc 
very irregular. 

397. III. Ablaut-series. 

1 2 3,4 

G. T. a e, i u before r, 1, m, n 

German a, e (umlaut) c, i u, o. 

As to 3 and 4, see 450, 3, n. Thu roots all end in r, I, in, n i cons. 

Ex. : See the strong verbs of Cl. III. From the root of nunbcib HMiib 

itcftunbctb f wind: 1, tie s h3aitb, wcnDcn < *wandjun t i Eng. wend, gcuMiicr, 
rcanbcrtt + wander, etc. 2 , tic SiHnbc, SBinbcl. < Uermanic Vk\r*r. 
1, barg pret. sg. 2, 33erg, Qkbirge, bergen. 3, 4, $urg, + burgli, borough, 
to burrow. 33iirger, 93urge, borgert + borrow! ?). Also +• bury. Correspond* 
ing Eng. vowels in verbs before nasals are i in 2, a in 1, u in 4, e.g.> spin, 
span, spun. In nouns, etc., they are quite irregular, but generally » ,s <» 
e or i, a, u, o. 
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398. IV. Ablaut-series. 

1 2 

G. T. a, e e 

O. H. G. a, & e, i 

N. H. G. a e, e, ic, i 


з, 4 

u 

11, o 

и, ft, 5, 3- 


The roots (‘iid in a single liquid or nasal, or these stand before I ho vowels, e, a arc 
not yet explained. 

Ex.: Verbs of Cl. IV., ftefylcn, flat)!, gejlefylcn. 1, Dtebftabl. < Vilxm. 
1, tafym, niijmcn 4- tame. 2, gcuemen. 3, 4, Brntft. < Wxr. 1, tie Ihtbrc, 
f birr, barrow(V), fief) iicbaljren, btc (Mcbdrbc, -bar, 2, jicbarnt } bear, (Simcr < 
dn-bfr, 3uh'r < zwibrr { see Kluge). 3, 4, btc SMirbc 1 burthen, bie (McbuP 
birth, bio (Mcbubv(V), gcbufyrUd}. Eng. cognates show generally ea, 0, 
< *. (/., bear, bore. 


399. V. Ablaut -series. 


G. T. a, a 
O. H. G. a, ft 
N. H. G. «, il 


2, 3, 4 

e 

e, i 

e, ?, i, ie 


Only two grades. The roots end in a single consonant, not a liquid or nasal. 

Ex.: Verbs of Cl. V. < Germanic Vgxb. 1, a a b, (Mabc. 2, 3, 4, 
acben, (icjicbcn, bu fltebfb bie and bad (Mtft. Eng. vowels the same, + give, 
gave, gift. 


400. VI. Ablaut -series. 

1 2, 3 4 


0. T. 

6 

a (o?) 

u 

0. H. G. 

uo 

a, e 

u 

N. H. G. 

ft, u 

a, c (umlaut) 

ft, u 


4 Not in the past part., only in nouns. A difficult series. 

tfx.: Verbs of Cl. VI. < Vpxr. 1, fuljr, fubren. 2, 3, fabren, bic ftafyrt. 
f He fturt + ford. < Vmxl. 1, M. H. G. nmol (now mablte). 2, 3, 
ntablcn, -f meal, malntcn, Walter. 4, s Mt)le + mill, Suiter# Wulb s 3)?auL 
lvitrf f mole, by popular etymology < moltwurf + mould-warp. 
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Umlaut. 

401. Umlaut is tlic modification of an accented vowel by 
an i (j) in the next syllable. See 362. 

1. By it a, o, u become rounds lying nearer to i. In other words, back and mixed 
vowels become more like front, vowels through the influence of front vowels. The 
tongue-position of baek and mixed vowels changes to “front,” while the rest of tin* 
articulation remains the same. This “fronting” is called by the Germans “mnuil 
lierung,” i.c., palatalization. Sievers" theory is that the intervening consonants wen- 
first atloeted and then the immediately preceding vowel. Such palatalized consonant- 
are the Fr. 1 and n still in ‘■'fetrilk ” < folium, Espugm < Hispania. 

2. To understand umlaut we must go back to a period in which i < j) 
was still tolerably intact as in O. 11. CL But there was only one umlaut 
marked in that period, viz., that of a and its sign was e just like tin- 
original e now distinguished by " ~ e. In M. II. Cl. the umlaut of | In* 
other vowels appears and is unfortunately very irregularly represented. 
Sievers supposes that tin? consonants were already palatalized in O. If. G. 
and that they imparted their change* to the vowel in M. H. U. But it is 
also very likely that the vowels were* already palatalized in O. II. <L, 
only the alphabet was not sufficient to show the change. 

Ek. : lamp—lemldr, fiammer; gain > gaebe > gabc, pret. sbj. ; gast- 
gasti > geste, diaftc; * ali-lantjo > eli lenti > cllendc > c tenth unfortunate 
because in an “ other country ; ” scotii > sc ho aw > frf)bn; an git > (Snip! ; 
host > bbje, etc. 

402. The extent of this phenomenon varies with the period and the dialect. Certain 
consonants have prevented umlaut. Put we cannot enter upon a further diseus.-inn. 
Compare gebulbig, genwlttg. by umlaut, then, a > ft, c; o (*) > o (-) ; u >• ft (-) ; an • 
an, ou, hut this only seemingly in cases where att < Q, since fl passed into ti (in) and I In- 
Into eu, ftu, according to 488, 5. 

1. While in German umlaut is still a living factor, it is dead in ling, and has b« « it 
for some 8-1KX) years. Eng. only lias isolated forms with umlaut, e. r/„ mouse— min 1 , 
cow— kine, etc., that belong to no system of inflection or derivation in which umlaut 
serves as the expression of a function or meaning. We call the above examples 1 ir- 
regular ” plurals. 

2. There is no such thing as “rfickumlaut ” — “ umlaut reversed,” as the old gram- 
marians called it. e. (j ., in beaten, tadjte, gefcaefyt. See 454, 3. 

Interchanges of Vowels: c — i, ic; no Umlaut — Umlaut; 
u — o ; it — cu* 

403. c — i (ic). 1, where e is original, that is GK T. timl 
I. E. e. e passed into i before i (j) standing in the unm 1 * 
cented syllable, a process exactly analogous to umlaut; e > ] 
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also before a nasal belonging to the same syllable, generally 
before nasal + cons. The physiological reason for the latter 
change is not clear. 

Ex.: The present of Cl. III., IV., V., see also the O. II. (I. paradigm. 
The first p. sg. nimn may be due to analogy, but in O. II. U. and Ags. 
ii > i also before u and it may therefore be a phonetic transition, fifccn, 
licftcn, bitten have i all through, see 457, 1, but <3c|‘f"icl < se^al. ftclb — (>3eftlbe 
< (fiJUrfi rcd)t — rtefiten < *riht)on, L. net us. ftebev — IBcftcfccr; fern — 
ftrn fimi. Verbs of III. CL; fmbeth fd)n>immen. bkben — ©ift < yifti. 

2, i is original, but passed into e before a, e, o in the next 
syllable or if the word ended in a consonant, i remained 
before i (j) and before w. 

The cases of i > 0 are not numerous. II is a High German and Old Saxon peculiar- 
ity. Eng. has still i. This is still called Hvccfutiui after Griinm. 

Ex. : fed — ero|Ut(ten + quick, quicken ; l ebon i- live, flcbcn i cleave, 
fibllU'bnt belong to ablauts. 1. with the zero grade. Slertvcfcth to decompose, 
compare L. virus, Skr. vish-am. ficbcr + liver. s ])cd) I Eng. pitch < 

L. pies. (©teg < same root as ftcigcn I.; 1 - Lat, vic-es. cr < 

ir, I- Lat. is. 

404. Umlaut — no umlaut. 

Ex. ; Verbs of VI. and VIT. Cl., but in the latter mostly by analogy, 
(.(/., far u, f erst, fert — fa tyre, fafgfb fabrt. Silt — (Shorn < eltiron. Comp, 
i ciders. 5lbel < adnl — cbcl < edili. Comp. + Ethel. Very numer 
otis and the umlaut often more or less hidden. 

405. u — o. In the stem-syllable u is always the older and 
passed into o before a, c, o. It was preserved like i before 
i (j), w and a nasal belonging to the same syllable. 

This process is also one of assimilation similar lo umlaut, called “ bncfiu/tg” by 
du‘ Oilier grammarians. 

Ex.: See verbs of Cl. II., III., IV. in the past part, and compare with 
them the pret. pi. and nouns from the same stem, e.g., Altai) h diabt, 5kr- 4 
mmft, dunft. Oolite < scolta — <©d)ulb; Ijolb — *£mlb < huldl ; bold — $ulle, 
l) < v'hxl. (33olb — ©ulbcn (a coin), but golbcn + golden by analogy ; 3?ote 
— IMtttcl < butil. Tlie transition before nasals is quite modern and M. ( J. 
Comp. (Somte < sunna ; ©omntcr < sumer ; <©ob« < sunu ; past part, of III. 
before n -t- cons, (not n) u remains now, gefunbeth S3unb f ^cfunfcit/ Slufunft. 
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406. ic (io) — CU (in)* in being levelled away and ic stand- 
ing for both io and in, this interchange Is not common now. 
Both iu and io < G. T. en. eu > iu before i (j) and w, but 
> eo before a, e, o; and later eo > io > ie, ie. The process 
is e > i and u > o in the same diphthong. 

Ex.; Ablauts, and CM. II., But* 124, Remark. ba fremfjt unb jlcuflt 

(Scb.). Helen — 3Acutc('0, Teufel (?). 

Grimm’s Law or the “ shifting of mutes,” \huttwfrt)tctutmp 

407. It concerns the so-called “mutes,” b, p, f; d, t, th; g, 
k, ch, media, tenuis, aspirata. This law was discovered by 
Basic, but first fully stated by Jacob Grimm. It includes two 
great shillings, the first prehistoric, that is, General Teutonic 
or Germanic; the second, historical or German. The first is a 
peculiarity of the whole group and shared to very nearly tin; 
same extent by every member of the group; the second is a 
peculiarity of the German dialects proper, is partial both as 
to the number of sounds and of dialects affected. Wo ver\ 
briefly represent the first shifting. See the author’s article 
in the Amer. Jour, of Phil., vol. I., for a fuller account. Let 
y represent the sonant stops, z the surd ones and x the so- 
called “aspirate,” which represents various sounds. The fol- 
lowing formulas will be of use. G. is added now merely for 
illustration. 


Parent-speech, I. ] 


G. T. 


o. 

I. X 

> 

y 

> 

z 

n. y 

> 

z 

> 

X 

m. z 

> 

X 

> 

y 


Notice I. E. is the oldest Btagc of the language reconstructed from the various T. K- 
dialects. You can substitute for I. E. any language l ut the Teutonic, provided > 11 
make allowance for any changes in that particular lam lagc, a. g., d’ has become f <*r<l 
in Latin. By General Teutonic or Germanic is meant that stage which is recount rucicil 
from all the Teutonic dialects. By G. we mean tin; written language of Germany ; U G- 
means South and Middle as opposed to Low German. 
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Substitute in each formula the labials, dentals, etc. 

408 . Form. I. 1. x = d\ I. E. d’ = d -f sonant aspiration 
(Ellis), “ sonant affricate,” this d’ through G. T. dh (sonant 
spirant) > d > H. G. t, but dh remains in Go. and Scand., e.g., 

I. E. * d’ur-, Gr. Tj. fores, > G. T. * dur-, Eng. door > 
G. Xi)ov — £Iu’ir, doublets. 

2, x = b\ I. E. IV > G. T. bh, b > G. b, e. g., I. E. Vb’xd’, 
ablauts. II., Gr. nv(>~ > G. T. Vbxd, Eng. bid > G. bictcn,bot, 
i^cbotcn. No German shifting of b > p therefore. 

3- x = L E - g’ 1 > O’. T. gh, g > G. g, e. r/., < 

(Skr. \/hu > G. T. V gu-), *gutb-, Eng. God > G. (Mott, “the 
being invoked ” (see Kluge). No German shifting of g>k. 

I. x = g’ 2 , the second series of gutturals, the “labialized ” > 
(I T. g, gw (w) if medial, > G. i), or zero if medial, e. ()., 
I. E. * amf\ L. angustns > G. T. angu-, Go. aggwus > G. en$e 
< angi < * angivjo. I. E. * gratis, L. host is > G. T. ghast , 
gaxf, h Eng. guest > G. Waft. 

409 . Form. II. x in G. , sec later. 

1 . y = d. I. E. d > G. T. t, Eng. t. \/ dxnt, to eat, I. E. 
don/-, L. dents > G. T Jun/h-, Eng. tooth > 3*dm, < znnd . 
Before d the vowel has disappeared by apocope. The form 
is participial = “the eater ” (Kluge). Comp. L. edere > 
Ikig. eat > G. effeu. 

2. y ™ b. I. E. b is very rare and examples doubtful. 

3 . y = g 1 , g 2 . I. E. g 1 > G. T. k = G. k. < \/ gxl., L. gclare 
> G. T. * /aid, Eng. cold, cool + G. fait, fiiM, ablauts. VI. 

I. E. g ? > G.T. kw, k == G. f, qtt, e. g., < Vg-'xm, L. venio (< 
*gvnnio)> G. T. gveman, Eng. come, + G. fomuten, adj. bequem. 
flie phonetic change of y > z consists in the loss of sonancy. 

410 . Form. III. x = G. T. surd spirant, I. E. z = unaspi- 
rated surd stop. 
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1. z = I. E. t. t through the transition stage t’ = t -f surd 
aspiration > G. T. tli > H. and L. G. d, e. g., L. tcrtius > 
G. T. thridj Eng. third, > brittc. 

2. z = p. I. E. p > G. T. f, bilabial, Eng. f > G. f: L. pisc-u 

> G. T. fwk-os > 3ifd), + Eng. fish. 

3. z = k\ k 2 . I. E. Id > G. T. h, kh, > G. 1), d). Ex. : L. 
pecus > G. T.fchu, Eng. fee, > SSieX). I. E. k 2 > G. T. hw, h, 
Eng. wh, > G. li\ zero = silent l). L. sequ-or > G. T. sehw-an 

> fekn, + Eng. see. L. quis, quod > G. T. Inver, hwat Eng. 
who, what, > G. ivcr, irao. 

Verner’s Law. 

411 . After the first shifting and when the accent was not yet 
limited to the root-syllable (see 420 , 2) a new phenomenon ap- 
peared, viz., Verner’s Law or the “ shifting of spirants.” The 
G. T. surd spirants th, kh, f, s became sonant spirants and 
later sonant stops, when the immediately preceding vowel was 
unaccented. This affects only form. III., but the transition 
of sonant spirants into sonant stops is identical with the tran- 
sition of the sonant spirants which sprang < sonant affricate 
according to form. I. See 408 . Hence there is an inter- 
change of the following consonants: th — dh, d which became 
G. t; f — bh, b; kh, khw — gh, ghw, g, w; s — z, r. See 416 . 

As to accent, see 420 . Students who know Greek can 
generally go by the Greek accent, which is often still the I. E 

Ex. : fir. 7caT7](), G. T. fathar > fadhar (Go.) > fddar (A gs.) > < «. 
filter, M. Eng. lias again dh (through Norse influence?), but L. frdln', 
G. T. brothar , Eng. brother > G. Gruber according to form. III. G. 
lithon , l a ilk, but pi. lidhon part., lidhan-, Eng. loathe, > G. letbett (Utt by 
levelling), gditten. L. seqa or, G. T. svhwan, su7iw, wgwun-, afywam, 
O. S. sehan, sah , sdwum , gisewan, Eng. see, saw, seen (levelling) > 6. 
fcfjen, fal), gefcfjeit (levelling, l) silent). G. T. wesan , was , wfrum-, wesan- > 
Eng. was — were > G. n>ar (levelling), n>aren, gen>efen (levelling). Com- 
pare fiefen — fo$ (for, levelling) — gdoreit. 
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412. In curtain consonant groups the first shifting of Grimm's Law 
allows of modifications. 

1. Original st, sk, sp remain, c.g., L. vestigium + O. ©teifl; L. 

sc in posccre + 0. T. sk, Eng. and 0. sh, fd) in forfdjen, roafdjcn (see 457, 4). 
L. sp in spicerc, speculum G. fpahen -{- espy, spy. 

2. Before t every dental has become s, every labial f, every 
guttural kli, &), while t remains intact, but st can become ss by 
assimilation. Examples are very numerous. 

2Du weifit < waist < * waul {- 1 ; L. cap-tus + G. -fyaft (but see Kluge); 
L. noct-em + G. 9kid)t + night ; 9Jtacfyt f might < V mxg’, from which 
mag — ablauts. VI. ; flenhfK *wid-to' a past participle < Vwxd, { 

L. vid-, -l- to wit, wist. The differentiation into st and ss is difficult to 
explain. Kbgel ascribed it to accent, but see Kluge, P. and B. Beitriige, 
vol. VIII. A different origin lias the st of 9k ft, 9Waft (of a ship), Wcvftc, 
and a very few others, viz., < zd. For these see Kluge. Sec? also 454, if. 

THE GERMAN SHIFTING. 

The second or German shifting we shall treat chiefly with a view to represent. Eng. 
ami G. cognates. We shall not treat of every dialect, separately. Tt must sutlice to say 
that upon the ox tent of shifting the classification of the dialects is based. See 480. 
For a full account, see Braune’s article in P. and B. Beitr., vol. II. Tn fact, to Braune 
we owe the best light that lias been thrown upon t^iis diflicult subject. This second 
shifting, though coming within the historic period of the language, had been much less 
understood and more misrepresented than the tirst shifting. The material was very 
ditle rent from that of the first shifting and the result, had to be different, though Griium 
supposed that the first stage was reached again in II. G. Nor is there room to enter 
into tlu? chronology of the various steps, though it has been tolerably settled. The 
latest shifting, th > d, we find still going on in the 12th century, and is the most exten- 
sive of all the shiftings. Geographically the movement began in the South and the 
farther North it spread the Icsh it grew and the later it occurred. Si c 480. We follow 
the order of the formulas. Where Eng. is identical with G. T., as is generally the case, 
the Eng. examples will at the same time illustrate the corresponding sounds and the 
co<Myit.es of Eng. and G. For foreign words see 402-404. 

413. Form. I. 1. G. T. d > G. t. Eng. dead — G. tot ; do 
--limit; bed — Sett; steady — ftctifl; mother for M. Eng. moder 
— Gutter (see 411); hoard + £ort. 

u. Where Eng. d — G. b in a small number of words, there d has been 
restored in N. II. G. through L. or M. G. influence, M. H. G. showing t ; 
or the word has come from L. G. into the written language. Eng. dumb 
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— bumm; dam — £>amm; down — £)imc; “ Dutch ” is L. G. > Eng., while 
G. beutfd) belongs to form. III. After 1 and r are some cases of d — b# e.g., 
wild — n>ilb; mild — mtlb ; murder — s F?orb. These are due to a change 
of Ags. th > d. Also after n, e. g . , wind — nnnbcn; bind — binbeit. These 
are due to a change; of O. IT. G. t > d. 

2. Eng. b and g ~ G. b and see 408, e. <7., bold — f alb ; 
beck — Sacfy ; gold — (Mb ; garden — (Marten. For mb — mm, 
see 490, 4. But b and especially g have often disappeared in 
Eng. Compare hawk — $aMd)t ; ipaupt, < houbit , — head ; 
3te$en — rain; ffiagen — wain. G. b — Eng. v, fyabett — have; 
lichen — love, etc. 

8. G. T. bb > G. 4141 1 Stappc < * rappo, G. T. rabbo but 
Sftafce — raven, jtuappe < * knappo, G. T. hiabbo but Jtnabc 

— knave. (Sfcfce -f ebb, is L. G. 

4. G. T. gg > G. cf, but G. T. gg > Eng. dzh (-dge). 

*mugjo , Ags. myege, Eng. midge — G. $iiicfc. * hruyjo , Ags. 
hryege , Eng. ridge — G. 9tiicfeit. Eng. edge — ffidc, bridge — 
93 tilde, etc. harrow, is L. G. 

5. y - - sonant stop has sprung either from T. E. x ~ sonant affricate according to 
form. I. or from I. E. z — surd stop >G. T. surd spirant according to form. III. and 
Vomer’s Law, in both cases through a sonant spirant. Notice “ affricate” is a double 
consonant, “ spirant” is a single one. The process of Cl. T. y > U. /, is loss of sonancy 
the same as I. E. y > (1. T. z. Notice that consonants wore doubled, i. c., lengthened 
before West-germanic j, w, r, 1, as the examples show, sec 389, 5. 

414. Form. II. G. T. z >0. x. 1. G. T. t > G. ts ($, tO 
and this remains when initial, after r, l, it and when sprung 
from tt, but becomes ^ (Grimm’s sign), supposed to have; 
been a lisped s, and later s ()' fi), see 490, 2. 

In M. H. G. this 7 r and a never rhyme, hence they must have been different sounds, 
tt > ts is much later than t > ts. 

Examples exceedingly numerous: tongue — Bunge ; wart — ©auc; 
holt — mint — < L. monel a through * mtinita ; * sattjan > 
Eng. set — G. fepen ; wlxct — n>ep(n; wheat — ©epen; sweat — fdjnupcn; 
water — ^Buffer ; hate — baffen, etc. All seeming exceptions can he 
explained in some way or other, e. g. } in foreign words introduced since 
tlie shifting : tar — $cer < L. G.; temple — Sempel < L. templum ; tun 
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— Sonne < Keltic (?). The combination tr is an exception. Compare also 
ft, klit, st, 412, 2. True — trcu ; bitter — totter < G. T. bitr-os ; winter — 
Winter. Sinter and unter are M. H. G. hinder, under , sec 413, 1, a. 
Words introduced before the shifting are Germanized, e. g„ plant — 
SPflanjc < L. planta ; tile — Biegcl < L. tegula. 

2. G. T. p > G. which remains initially, after m, and 
when sprung from pp, but passes into f after vowels and r, 1. 

Ex. : Eng. path — G. <Pfut» ; pea(-cock) — $fau < L . pauo ; plight — 
'J)ffid)t j swamp — (Sumpf (?) ; rump — SKumpf; hop, hip — Ijityfen; stop — 
llopfett; sleep — ftfjlafcn; hope — to fen; sharp — feijarf; help — l) cl fen. 

a. Where Eng. and G. p correspond, they indicate either L. G. or other 
foreign words introduced since the shifting, e. g . , pocks — $ocfcn; poke 

— p often < L. G. ; pain — $cin < L. pmna; pilgrim — $ilijer < L. 
peregrines ; pulpit — $ult < L. pulpit um. 

3. G. T. k > G. kh, jh (flj), except initial k and double k, 
which appears as tf. Eng. has frequently palatalized its k 
into tsh, written ch, tch. 

Ex.: Eng. like — plcict) ; bleak — Mcici)en; knuckle — ,Vtnod?cl ; knee — 
.Unic ; church — .Slird>c ; cook, kitchen — Atod), iUtd>c. Westgerm. kk — 
Eng. k — G. d : bake, baker — fatten* barter ; waken — wetfen; acre — 
differ; naked — mutt. 

a. The links between G. T. z and G. x are probably surd stop -f- aspirate, surd 
stop + spirant, spirant, c. (/., k > k + II > kkh, an atlricate, > kh. kkh is still S. G., 
ttli is the Irish pronunciation of Eng. th. The processes are identical with those of 
l. K. z > G. T. x. But, G. x is a long consonant or an atlricate, while G. T. x < I. K. z 
i* a single, weaker consonant. Compare the present tvaefyen having a long and strong 
di with ‘ilSctcfyt ; fyeffen, §anf with the initial f as in fur, fteucr, vov. The latter corre- 
sponds to G. T. f, the former to G. T. p. Sec below. 

415. Form. III. G. T. x > G. y. This shifting only took 
place in the dentals. G. T. th > G. d. Eng. thing — G. Tim] ; 
that — hearth — ^>crt ; earth — (Srtc; brother — 2?rufccr. 

As to extent and time of this shifting, sec p. 185. The process of the shifting of the 
G. T. surd spirant under the accent >G. sonant stop, final surd stop is identical with 
tliat. of Q. T. surd spirants unaccented > G. T. sonant spirant >G. T. sonant stop in 
certain positions. For this G. T. y > G. z. see 411. 

h Eng. h, gh, f correspond to G. If, d), f (d), hut Eng. gh is 
olten silent. 
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Ex.: Eng. floor — G. ftfur; fowl — Sogcl; heart — £cr$; hart — £irfd) 
< hirq, ; might — 9)tad)t; fraught, freight — $rad)t. 

2. G. T. hw, Eng. wh — G. tt). Ex. : Eng. which — G. 
meld) ; whelp — SBclf. 

3. All irregularities must he explained as befor(», either as due to 
levelling or to foreign origin. Sec 414, 1. herd — £crbc, L. 0., but £>irtc 
— shep herd according to rule; throne — XI) von < Gr.-L. thronus. The 
relation of Xaufcnb to thousand is not clean'd up. 

Eng. f — (t. (b, L. G. , set* 493, 4. h before 1 and r has been lost in both 
languages. Comp, k? vror, Ags. hlful — Eng. loud, (1. butt ; < Vkrx, 
ablauts 11. Lat. cruor — Ags. lirca — Eng. raw, U. rof). 

The Interchanges Resulting from the Shifting of G. T. 

Spirants. See 411 . 

410. Levelling lias so largely done away with the results of Verner’s 
law iu German that what is left of them may be looked upon as isolated 
cases. They appear more in derivative's of the. same stem than in the 
verb-inflection. 

1. t — t most frequent : kilrn — lift, (jclitteii ; Icitcn ; fictm — 
jbtt, ip'fottnt. f — b: tarf, tiirfen, Wotturft - tarbcit, t'erterbnt (t), 
b, d) — ip 3 icbnt (() silent), 3nd't — .iqihicn, £crjoji. f — r: s Brr* 
Iuft, -f- loss — ^crlicrcit (levelling), ttcrlorcit -| forlorn; fiefnt — 
dtitr, erforen, -f choose, chose, ehosen (s is due to hovelling). 

417 . Correspondences between Eng. and G. eonsonants 
outside of the shift ings. 

1. Loss of n before spirants in G. T. and later. Before 
G. T. kh as in fatten (archaic for faugen) < *fanhan ; tad' to < 
*danlite, -f- thought, etc. Ags. — Eng. also before th and f, 
where G. has preserved n. Compare: tooth — 3at)n; mouth 
— 9Jhmt ; but south — ©lit, of L. G. origin; soft — fanft, but 
fad)t, of L. G. origin. 

2. Eng. wr — G. r : Eng. write — reipen, ri^cn ; wrench — 
renfnt ; wretch — tWccfe ; wring — riitgen. 

3. Eng. w, r, 1, m correspond to G. ti', r, l, m. 
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4. For Eng. m — G. n, see 490, 5. For Eng. mb — G. 
min, see 490, 4. 

5. Eng. s (original s) — G. s: house — §au3; sink — fmfen. 

n. Eng. x — 0. x, Tlio phonetic value of the sign is the same in 
both languages. The sign v, borrowed from Latin, stands for d)$, feb eftf. 
Ex.: Eng. wax — G. n>ad)fcn ; fox — tfud)v? ; axle — 5ld)fc ; box — 23itd>fe 
< Gr. revile ; box — 23ud)$fcaum < L. buxus. Eng. s — U. fd>, see 490, 1. 


ACCENT. 

418. We ore following still the traditional method of treating of the accent, but, as a 
mutter of fact, in speaking we never divide the word into the syllables or the sentence 
into the words as they are printed or written. Such a division is purely for the eye and 
artificial. We speak in “ bnafhgroups” as Sweet calls them. Sievers uses “ty wach- 
t<ik( but “ Sprechtakt ” would be better. A breathgroup consists of a certain number 
of sounds that can be pronounced “ in one breath,” as we say. If one or two sounds 
have very strong stress then the number of ” syllables” in the group is small, because 
the store of air is spent. If one syllable has only the amount of air spent upon a 
secondary or medium accent, ihen the number of syllables can he larger. ling, and 
<). have a prevailingly falling rhythm, that is, the stress fulls upon the initial sounds or 
syllable of a group. French id different. Its stress is very uniform and the predomi- 
nant stress very difficult to place in the group. Excellent, authorities, both French 
and Dutch, claim that the stress lies at the begining ; other authorities, just as high, 
ih it it, lies at the end of the group. The French groups are very long. 

In (i. and Eng. the amount of stress concentrated upon some part of the group 
varies, else there would be a great monotony as in French, hut; Fr. has a more varied 
intonation or “ tone,” which gives it an advantage over Eng. and G. 

1. For very trustworthy division into breathgroups, see Sweet’s transcriptions of 
Fug., (band Fr. in his “ Handbook.” For the whole difficult, subject of the synthesis 
of rounds, see. Sweet and also Sievers 1 Phonetik, § 33. Notice that the principle of 
breathgroups is recognized when we speak of proclitics and enclitics. All syncope, 
elision, contraction, metre, assimilation take place according to this principle. When 
there are too many syllables to to he pronounced conveniently by one breath-impulse 
some are cut off and always according to a certain fixed rule varying with the different 
1 mguages. Or if the sounds coming together in a group are very different we assimi- 
late them to each other. This we call “ease of utterance ” or “ euphony.” 

fi 

419, AVo distinguish tlireo degrees of Accent or “ stress/’ 

viz., chief (strong, primary), medium (secondary), and weak, 
marked respectively Tims : Srpfcl, fca'itfba'r, Ta'itf- 

baTfei't. 

L “ Weak” also iucl tides “ unaccented,” when there are not. syllables 
enough, c. //., D / blhj|a'rte w n, 'JPpfc 'U'a u'm. But when the word is very long 
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or in a group of several words we may distinguish not merely between 
weak and unaccented, but the variety of stress can be further marked by 

1 2 4 8 

figures, e. g. t 3crc'bfa~mfci't ('3c unmarked or 4 3 3 2 ) : ©ropberjogtimt, 

148 25 133 4 5 

$lltcrtum$funbe, Slicrjigjabrtgcr. 

Accent in Uncomponnded Words. 

420. The chief accent rests in all uncompounded words on 

the stem-syllable (no matter if suffixes and inflectional end- 
ings follow). This syllable is always the first, e, </., iVtcr, 
vd'terltd), fo'hjfam, M'drilidflcit, fd)mci'd)cht, tic Jpu'mpTittcn. 

1. Exceptions: tcbc'nbi^ from k' ben; words in -ci and icr, — ieven, <?.</., 
SRalerci', bettebet'en, fccrmalcbei'en, ftubie'rcit, 3arbic'r; lutl)c'rifd) (long c), mean- 
ing “ Lutheran/’ pertaining to that confession, but ia'tl)er(i)fdb of, per- 
taining to Luther; dibc'rifd) ; a few derivatives in -tya' ftuj (see 526,2); 
mabrfoa'ftup kibba'ftkh sometimes tcilba'fti^j also n?a{)rf<f)ci'nlidb but see 422, 2. 

2. Tliis limitation of the primary accent, to the root, syllable is a peculiarity of the 
Germanic languages. It is called the logical or *• gebundene ” accent. The other 
Indo-European languages have the “free” accent, which can fall on any syllable. 
The original accent must have been preserved in G. T. until after the shifting of I. K. 
z >G. T. x, because then the law of spirants (see 411) went into effect. 

3. The Teutonic dement of Eng. lias, of course, the same accent as G. and even the 
Norman-Fiench element in Eng. has largely submitted to the Germanic accent, e. {/., 
sca'son < L. satio'mm ; rea'son < L. ratio' non ; liberty < L. libertu'tem . Compare 
the foreign accent in G. Saifo'it, raifonnic'rcn, 'O.mUta't. It is to he noted that the two 
past participles and the pret. pi. were not stem-accented, originally, standing in con- 
trast with the pres, and pret. sg. The accented suffixes we cannot enumerate. 

Accent in Compound Words. 

421. In compound words the chief accent rests upon the 
stem-syllable of the first component part if the second part, 
is a noun (subst. or adj.); on the stem-syllable of the second 
part if this is a verb or derived from a verb : giVbrftra'jk, 
9ta'd)tma'<feter, Scfyo'fjlufitt), He'fcrci'd), fltta'fce w noo'H, Sei'trag, WnU 
mod, Sii'rfpred), U'rteil, oo'rnct)m, Sfti'pflunft ; but oerfpre'cben, ertci'- 
kit, oerne'bmett, bctra'gen, oodfcri'itgen, mtfjU'ngen, oollfo'mmcn. 

1. This old principle should be understood even by the beginner, though to him there 
will seem to be many exceptions, which an advanced scholar will generally account, 
for. M'ntwortett/ u'ltcllcit are no exceptions, because they are derived from the noun 
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H'niwovi, U'rtcil ; nor arc ba3 SBerla'itgen, bcr 23efe'f)l, mnc'bmltcf), because they arc de- 
rived from the corresponding verbs. SSoflfo'mmcn has the correct accent, because it is 
a past participle. 

The prefixes are fully treated in the word-formation, which see. 

422 . The more striking exceptions are as follows : 

1. A largo group of words which have not become real compounds 
but have sprung from mere juxtaposition in orthography : '£ k i$ 

vivat ; Hcllci'cbb $iellic'bd)cn, ge&wo'Jb $crgi'fmicutnid)t, ■fxmdna'rr, 
pric'ftcr, £an(jen>ct'lc (hut £tt'n<tn>cU after the genuine compound Jiu'vpDeU), 
3abrf)it'nbevt, Safyrjc'fynt, brcici'mtp T>reici'mgh'it, alter- 4- -lic'bfh -c'rfl, -tjci'ligcn* 
feft, etc.; Qrrifo'ntgdfcfh Their etymologies are apparent. 

2. In a number of adjectives, most of them ending in -Udb and their 
derivatives, the chief accent has shifted from the original position to the 
syllable preceding the suffix : wr&ft'glidh but ^o'rjug; vovtrc'ffltd); abfd)cu'lid), 
hut 9rbfit)cu; auobru'iflid), but Wbbrud; He SJortrc' fflicfdett, He 9lu$fu'brlid)fcib 
Icil'ci'flcn. In some the accent is uncertain, but the chief accent on the 
first, element is preferable, e. g ., ba'nbitrciflid) better than hanHuci' flirty; no'l 
ivciiHib unt'Hfd^einlidb ci'flcntumlidj. A distinction is sometimes made be- 
tween ci'flentumlid), “ belonging to,” and cigcntii'mlui), peculiar to.” Notice 
offcitba'r. 

3. ('arml)e'rMib full of pity, ifav- (formerly (Styav) as in tefvei'ta#, Uood- 
Friday, jlimvo'd)e, Holy Week (St a x-, +r<nr, sorrow, but also JlVniunlje), 
3vcf>nlci'd)uam, Corpus Oliristi, perhaps because the meaning of the first 
element is no longer clear. 0ubo'fb <S>ubfitbo'|b norbn'e'ftfid) Us in English. 

1. In a large number of adjectives in which the first element denotes 
a comparison or a high degree, c.//., tummclf)o'd\ as high as heaven, ct$fa% 
as cold ns ice, foHfdjlVtt'rp the accent may stand on the second element, hut 
must, remain on the first when the adj. is inflected. Steinrci'db “ very 
rich,” originally “ rich in precious stones/’ jfei'nrcid), stony, are sometimes 
distinguished. 

5. *atter- is accented only in a'flcrfyanb and a'dcrlei, doubtful in several, 
as in a'llcrfeitd, aff- is generally unaccented : aliethb attntti'fylutyr dUgcntci'itr 
but also 9l'Umad)tr Sl'fitag and its derivatives, but also alltd'glid), ns 

sub 4. 

fi. im~. For this prefix it is difficult to find n general rule. The best 
founded and most practical is this, based upon nominal and verbal com- 
pounds : 11 n — compounded with nouns and adjectives not derived from 
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verbs attracts tlic chief accent ; if they are derived from verbs, then the 
stem-syllable retains its original accent, c,g. 3 u'ltfrucfytftar, u'nbanfftar, u'nftar, 
U'nmcnfif), but unfllau'Mirf), unCa'gltdj, uncrtfft c'ftrlicf), uimra'ntTOortlic$, unftcarci'flicb. 
Notice, however, ime'nblitf), ungeftcu'cr — u'ngcftcucr. See a. 

a. With regard to adjectives there is also a feeling approaching a principle, that utt 
should have the chief accent, when a regular adjective exists, of which the compound 
with itn- denotes the contrary or negation : brau'tfybav, ii'iibrauctyOar, fi'c^tbav, u^nfic^tbav, 
etc. This feeling frequently unsettles the accent, as umjerjei'tyttd) > u'tiverjeitjlid). 

7. SDftcr- varies in accent in compounds consisting of three parts. When 
it belongs to the second part it has chief stress, and the third part secon- 
dary stress : D'&crftcfer^mie'buwp injury of the upper jawbone. But if the 
second and third form one subdivision and after- denotes rank, then it has 
less stress than the third part and the second has chief stress : SOftcr-- 
'ft rcr = chief school-teacher; Cftcr qnu'nbfdjc'nf ; Dftcrgcrt'cftUfa'im'alt, 
chief attorney. But accent the first and last examples differently and 
they mean different persons, viz., O'ftcrfdutUe'ftrcr, teacher at a high 
school ; D'ftcr$erid)t$iUt'iPvXlb attorney at a liigh-court of justice. 

423 . In compound adverbs the chief accent falls generally 
upon the second element, if they are compounded of a simple 
tidverb and a preceding or following noun or pronoun; or if 
compounded of two adverbs, <\ j., h'Njau’f, fhonta'b, jaftrri'it, 
}al)rau'$, gurVIge, aitfto'tt, l)imi'fter, fycm'r, fofo'rt, tafyi'n, bal)e'r, 
u&erau'tf, iibcrei'n, u^cr^au'pt, ttorba'itfccit, aftfya'ntcn. 

1. This includes their derivatives fofVrtig, utfnc'bcit, uorfta'nbeit. 

Exceptions are: 1, compounds which contain demonstrative and posses 
sive pronouns, c.g., bc'mnadj, bchtjcffalb mci'neiwcgcn, etc.; a'nbcr- or a'nbcrb-, 
-'tyalft, — 'n>drt^r -gcflcrn, c.g., a'nbcronuv a'nbcrfeiw, o'ftcrftalft, ftei'nmartb, tVr 
nmrt$, uo'rgejtcrn, etc.; be'nnod), c'liva; 2, many compounds which are fused 
adverbial phrases and derivatives from compounds. They retain their 
original word accent, c.g., a'ngcftoftttf, a'bfeito, na'djmittagtf, u'ftcrmorgcn, 
ju'fejenb®. 

See the rhetorical accent, 420. 

424 . For the secondary accent rules can be given only in 
derivatives and compound words. 

1. Certain nominal suffixes have always medium stress. 
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a. Substantive suffixes: -at, -ut, -et ; -l)dt, — rietjt, -in, — fcit, 
-Iciit, -ling, -ni$, -fal, fcfoaft, -turn, c. g., ^ei'ma't, jtlei'uo't, 
(S'wigfei't, gi'nfterni'3, Jtii'bfft'l, ^b’nigtu'm. 

b. Adjective suffixes : -bar, — Ijaft, -icl't (?), -ifcf) (?), -lid), -fam, 
-fclig, e. g., bcfla'gba'r, c’l)rcnl)a'ft, c'rri'cbt, fye'm'jd), la'ngfa'm, 
trii'bjc'lig. 

2. In nominal compounds the secondary stress falls upon 
the root-syllable of the second part, e. g., SHu'rfgra't, ga'bni'a'ffcr, 
Jfa'jjmfei'te, Dii'c^tcrm'Uung, U'ngcrc'djtigfcit, tc'bcncmu to, bi'lfabc* 
rii'rfttg. 

8. In doable compounds when one or both parts are again compounded 
the secondary stress falls upon the first or the only stem syllable of the 
second part. But care must be taken in properly separating the parts, 
c. //., 9te^cbttungd^' biage, O)o'lb-&c'rgwc~rf, 

gc ; lbma'rfd)afl ; bat .^a'nbf^u^b-ma'^cr, Sd)ri'ft|iniev»crci'n. 

The misplaced medium stress would give no meaning at all, e.g ., 
?tu'H’au'm$olb because bau'mljo'lj is meaningless. In Sctt'cmrflcfarungS- 
gcfc'HMaft secondary accent on -ffdj- is only possible, if there is such a 
thing as gcu'cr-re'ttungbgcfdlfd)aft. 

4. The foreign endings, of course, also cross this accentuation, e. g., 
iht'djbrucfcrct'# U'ntcrfcfrctaria't, i'rrUdjtrftc'rcn. 

425. Unaccented are all inflectional endings, many pre- 
fixes and sufiixes. The syllables generally contain c = ch. 

426. The rhetorical accent can interfere with the placing 
of the various degrees of stress, as in English : tad ffiilb niebt 
c'rjrtflen fontern tte'riagen ; ca'rbet and babet' ; ci'iunal, etitma'l. In 
Selims Wallenstein occurs fta'itn ittd)t feiu, faun n U d)t |cin, etc. 

427. The accent in foreign words is as a rulo foreign. Very few words 

have taken German accent when introduced since the 0. II. G. period. 
Substantives in -ic and -et, verbs in -ieren retain, for instance, the prima- 
ry accent on these suffixes, e.g., 2ftagu'# S^eolcgie'j jlubte'roh 

bnmic'rciu 
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B. HISTORICAL COMMENTARY UPON THE 
ACCIDENCE. 

Comments on the Noun-Declension. 1. Vowel-Declension. 

[See table on next page.] 

There are two numbers, three genders. Only two cases have now endings, viz., 
G. eg. and D. pi., but other parts of speech still inflect for the N. and A. The number 
of cases was gradually reduced. In O. II. G. there is still an Instrumental. 

428. 1. There were two large systems of declension according as tin*, 
stem ended in a vowel or in a consonant. Vowel stems ended in o or in a. 
We generally count here also the i- and ?*-stems, but they really belong 
to the consonant stems, since i and u have the functions of consonants 
as well as of vowels. Stems in o (jo, wo) belong to the I. E. e — o 
ablaut-series and are always masculine or neuter. Stems in a (jit, wCt) 
belong to the a — a series and are always feminine, jo , wo, jd, wd are 
counted as separate classes, because j and w produced some peculiar 
changes. M-stems are very rare, since they soon became i-stems, e.g., 
sunu , pi. mni, <5i>$ne. There is only one neuter i-stem in O. II. G., viz., 
uteri, ba$ $feer + L. mare. 

2. The consonant stems end in n, r, in a dental and in a guttural. The 
most frequent are the ^-sterns, to which went over a great many feni. 
nouns from the earliest times, e. g . , zunga + L. lingua for (lingua . 

3. J. Grimm fancied that them was strength in the vowel-declension and so called it 
“ strong,” the consonant declension he called “ weak.” The names have been gener- 
ally accepted and though Grimm’s reasons arc fanciful the terms have the advantage 
of brevity. 

4. The stem and case endings have been very much reduced according to certain 
principles called the “ laws of finals” and the “rules of syncope.” Wc cannot illus- 
trate these here, as it would presuppose a knowledge of the older dialects. There was 
also a great levelling of eases, e. < 7 ., the N. sg. fern, (ft stem) took a from the A. sg. fem. 
Its own vowel had to go according to the law of finals. 

0 and Jo-Stems. 

5. The nouns sub 48, 1, in el, en ( < em or en), and er are o-stems that 
lost the e of the plural in M. H. G., see 434, 3. Masc. in cv < aere < an 
(originally yb-stems) and those of the form vogel retained their c longest. 
The nouns sub 40, 2 are the original j 0 -steras, in which e is the remnant 
of jo, O. H. G. i. When this c was lost, the nouns were treated as com- 
mon 0 -stems and now belong to the II. strong class sub 60, 4. Notice 
that the umlaut of aytf-stem runs through sing, and pi. ; the umlaut of 
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an i- stem appears now only in the plural. $afe is treated like a jo-stem, 
< 0. H. G. clum < emus < Latin cdseus. 

6, The feminines and neuters in -nid sub 50, 1 ended in M. IT. G. in 
-< e (-nisse), both in the sing, and pi. The ending of the sing, was lost in 
early N. H. G. Also the -e of the neuters with ©c- sub 50, 4 was lost, 
and they really belong to the first class, see 40, 2. Both groups are 
primitive jo-stems. The monosyllabic neuters of 50, 4 followed the 
masc. 0 -stems of 50, 2, and therefore cannot have umlaut. In 0. and 
M. II. G. these neuters were either uninflected or took the -ir, -er of 50 ; 
see 431. The masculines sub 50, 2, 3 are 0-atems, and come properly 
by their -c. Seep. 195. 

429. /- Stems. 

The paradigms of “kraft” and “gast” show which cases 
were entitled to umlaut. The sg. of the masc. very early took 
its (1. and D. from the o-stems. The feminine was made in- 
variable in M. H, G. since the apparent cause of umlaut had 
disappeared and since all other feminines, strong and weak, 
did not vary in the root- vowel. 

1. The old bulk of the third class is made up of i-stoms. Their 
number lias been increased by u *, o- y jo- y and owa-stems. Blip and >hi|it 
were originally westerns. Comp. Ur. read -dr, L. dent-is. They appear 
as w-stems in Gothic, as i- steins in 0. H. G. 9Iacf)t is also a c 0 M-stom. 
Comp. L. nod-in. Isolated cases of its old inflection are the ad- 

verbial genitive and the dative plural in 5Bei^trtd)tcn < zen wihen nahten. 
In 9M)tiflall 4- nightingale appears the genitive of its i-stom inflection ; 
compare also SBrautigam + bridegroom, lit. “bridesman.” (See 489, 5). 
An isolated w- case is „$anben" < 0. H. G. hantum, dative plural, in ab* 
kuben, lost; wrfymben + " on hand.” ,,9lotcn" is an isolated dative plural; 
the nominative plural is obsolete. Compare the Eng. umlaut in mouse, 
mice ; louse, lice ; loft, lift, Ags. lyft, but Go. luftus ; cow, kine, etc. 

Slop is O. H. G. maaculino i stem. 
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430. 1. A small group of fem. is interesting, because the sg. was lev- 
elled in favor of the longer umlaut-forms of the G. and IX, while the pi. 
became weak at the same time. For instance, bie (Ente, the duck, inflected 
M. H. G. at first ant , ente, ente , ant ; pi. ente, cute, enten, ente. Then it 
became ente fo^the whole sg., enten for the pi., as it is now. Similarly 
M. H. G. Uuot, now bic SBliite + blowth ; now bie Saule, column ; mire/i, 
bie fltarcfye + furrow, no umlaut in M. II. G. ; huf, bie $iiftc, this form 
“huft” with excrescent t, -I- hip, also Eng. with umlaut, + Ags. hype; 
Mot, bie State, + stud. Sfyrdnc, Ba^ve -f tear, £bitr(?) + door, are origi- 
nally plurals, that have become singulars. See Kluge. 

a. In this way doublets could spring up, e. g., M. II. G. sg. xtat. Me, Me, nlat tar- 
nished bie ©tfltt i stead, bie 0tabt, i>l. ©tftbte, city, and bie Stftttc, pi. -it, place, spot- 
all i- Eng. stead. (Stott also occurs in the sense of representation “in place of,” 
anflatt, an feiner Statt, an fttnbcSftati, to adopt as one’s own child. Another such is 
M. II. Q.fart— modern bic ftaljrt, pi. ftafptcn, ride, and bic ^Mgtc, pi. ft&fyrteit, track, 
scent. 

2. All nouns in -ljeit, -Wb -Waft and a large group of others were in 
M. II. G. still strong (mostly i-stems), but are now weak. 

3. The modern fem. nouns in -in, pi. -tmtett, are also strong in O. IT. G. 
The suffix -in < -njd. See paradigm of mdgin. They had the fate of 
all fem. nouns, viz., invariable in the sg., generally -en in the pi. 

431. Plurals in -er. See paradigm, p. 195. 

1. This sign started from old os-stems corresponding to L. 
genus , generis ; corpus , corporis. It is rare in O. H. G. in the 
sg., where it may have been even reintroduced from the pi. 
In the G. and D. pi. -o, -um are the regular case-endings. 
-ir therefore is really stem-ending, but it was too convenient 
a form for tho pi. to escape being used as a pi. sign. Some 
eight to ten nouns are thus inflected in 0. H. G. In M. tl. G. 
-er spread and gradually formed a pi. even of masculines. 

2. Th$ word <£i is originally a y<?-stem. The double plurals in -e and 
-cr have sprung up from the apparent necessity of distinguishing sg. and 
pi. of neuters, which according to the law of finals had to lose all end- 
ings. Some nouns took c, some er, some both. In the latter a distinc- 
tion in meaning developed. See 58 and the inflection of wort and JeaU), 
p. 195. 
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2. Consonant Declension. 

432. The masculine and neuter n-stems ended once in -on, 
-jon, the feminines in -on, -jon. They correspond to the L. 
homo, hominis ; f ulmen, fulminis ; ratio , ralionis. As to their 
frequency in the Teutonic languages, see 478, 5. The Latin 
declension shows also in the singular, how the case-endings 
were added ; in O. H. G. these appear still in the pi., e. <j., in 
hrrzono 6 is sign of G. pi. What was therefore the mere stem- 
suffix has become a means of inflection in the course of time. 

1. r-stems are the names of relationship, Slater, etc. They with the 

dental stems were forced into the strong, first into the o- f then into the 
t-declension for lack of case-endings, which could appear only in the Cl. 
and 1>. pi., viz., fatero, fata rum. Already in M. H. G. the umlaut 
appears in the r-stems. } 

2. Nouns like (Mute, 9)?cncjc, (Mvojk end in i or in in O. IT. G.: gnoti, managi , -in. That 
in, they were ^2- andyd/i-steins. They are nil derivatives from adjectives, and those in 
in are later than those in i. In 0. II. G. they had i or in throughout except in the G. 
ami I), pi., which were managino , wanagim respectively. Therefore umlaut, through- 
out. The Leforms had to coincide iu time with the strong feminines in -in{n) at least 
in the sg. aud therefore disappeared. They were rarely used in the pi. Sec paradigm 
of vmgin , p. 1(15. 

433. 1. All feminines having now no inflection in the sg. and the old strong fem. 
Iia\ing taken c(n) in the plural, it is difficult, to tell the original vowel-stems from 
n -stems. It would be- correct to summarize the changes that have taken place in them., 
thus : 

All fem. nouns have become strong in the sg. and most of them by 
far, weak in the plural. 

2. The fem. //-stems (see paradigm) had already two cases in -cw, viz., G. and D. pi., 
the other two were like the whole sg. It. is not to be wondered at, then, if N. and A. 
pl. als# took -en and thus a sharp contrast was formed between the sg. with no varia- 
tion and the pl. with -cu throughout. By this levelling and by the yon ( % and in) stems 
the loss of -en in the sg. of «-stems was brought about. 

434. 1 . -n in the D.and G. sg. is still frequent in the 16th century and 
is preserved in certain phrases and in poetry. Schiller’s Wallenstein’s 
huger has ^irdjeit, <3tuben, Somtcn. Scffcicniauert in ber CSrbcn (Sell.). See 171. 

2. The masculines in -e are the bulk of old //-stems in M. II. G. Some 
nouns have become strong, a. g , $lar, -paint ; others, have become weak, 
£>ivtc (originally j/y-stem), $cU> (already in M. II. G.). See 01; 518, 1, 2. 

3. As to the nouns in 46, l, in M. H. G. o was dropped after r and 1 in 
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the N. sg. and all through; after in and n only in the N. In modern 
G. no -e is the usage. See paradigm of vogel, p. 195. 

435. 1. In O. H. O. were only four neuter w-atems, viz., 6ra , Dtyr ; ouga , Wugc ; 
herza, ,§crj; wanga , SBange. In M. H. G. they inclined toward the strong and now the 
first three have joined the mixed declension ; wanga has become weak and fern.; namo, 
ber 9?ame, was once neuter. Comp. L. nomen , nominis. 

2. Interesting are tie ©iette + bee and bic 33itne + pear, in which the inflectional n has 
entered the stem. Compare the older Me, Mr. This entering of n into the N. of mas- 
culines is very common and has furnished the bulk of strong nouns, 1. class sub 1 and 
4, 40, e. g., Wucfctt, (Mgett, ^fofieit, 9toggen, ©djaben (but notice the isolated „eS tft 
©<tyabc," it is too bad). One can tell these by comparing them with their Eng. cog- 
nates f- ridge, gallow(s), post, rye, etc., which show no n . 

3. In ber $cibc < heidan t heathen ; (Sljrtjl + Christian < krlsten < L. christianm ; 
'Jiabc < rahe and raben I raven, n is lost as if it had been regarded an inflectional suffix 
and the nouns became weak. 

4. In bic fterfe < fenana , Ags. fyrm ; ffette < keiene, chetina f Eng. chain through 
Romance < Y. L. cadina, L. catena ; in bic St'iicfye < kUckene, knehin < V. L. cudna , L. 
coquina i- Eng. kitchen ; in bic 3Jlctte < molten, metlina < V. L. rnattina, L. matutma 
(hora) f Eng. matin, the n has also been lost and the nouns became weak. 


Comments on the Adjective-Declension. 
436. O. H. G. paradigm of o-stems: 


Masc. 

Fern. 

Neuter. 

Sg. N. blint, blintfir 

blint, blintiu, -(i)u 

blint, blintaz 

G. BLINTES 

blintera, -u 

BLINTES 

D. blintemu 

blinteru, -a 

blintemu 

A. blintan 

Instr. BLINTU 

BLINTA, -e 

blint, blintaz 

BLINTU 

PL N. blinte 

blinto 

blintiu, -(i)ii 

G. blintero 

blintero 

blintero 

D. blint6m, -An 

blint£m, -6n 

blint 6 m, -An 

A. blinte 

blinto 

blintiu, ~(i)ii 


437. The adjective was once declined like the substantive, when hot It 
were still “nouns.” In the Teutonic languages the* so-called “unin- 
fleeted ” forms are still the noun inflection, because *blindoz > blind(t) just 
as *dagoz> tag . The strong declension is the pronominal inflection, which 
in some cases coincided with the substantive declension. These cases 
and the uninflected forms are put in small capitals in the paradigm. 
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1. The adjective pronouns led the way in this coalescence of the two inflections into 
the one strong one. blinttr is only S. G., the uninflected alone occurs in M. and L. G. 

2. The double forms blintiu , blintiu are perhaps due to 70-stems (Paul), blintiu could 
give M. II. G. blinde. The M. 11. G. forms, both strong and weak, differ very little 
from the O. II. G. In the neuter pi. blindtu lasted long. 

3. In O. II. G. the vowel-stems arc reduced to 0- and Jo-stems. 

The Jo-stems are still, recognizable by the umlaut which runs throughout, e.g., f<$5n, 
bofo, IrAgc. 

4. The weak declension was exactly like the n-subst. declension. Now the eg. A. 
fern, and neuter are like the sg. N. just as iu the substantives. 


Comparison of Adjectives. 

438. -cr, -eft represent O. H. G. -iro, - dro , -4al, -fiat. The o-forms, are 
not frequent in O. IT. G. i in ii\ iat produced umlaut, which spread in 
M. H. G., so that even then the umlaut began to be looked upon as an 
essential part of comparison. 

They were declined almost exclusively weak at first, e of beffere (N. 
sg.) was lost just like the e of voyelc, see p. 195. 

1. It is generally stated that -iro, -oro come from an T. E. suffix -jam, but how has 
never been made clear. It is probable that, Hince -oro was at lirst attached only to 
e-stems, the o is secondary and due to the stem-suffix. The comparative-Huffix seems 
lo have been -is and to this -t- was added for the superlative. But -t- is probably 
identical with the ordinal-suffix. 


Irregular Comparison. 

439. fteffer < O. H. G. be^iro, Ags. betera, ft eft < bejpst, Ags. 
heist; mel)r < O. H. G. mero. Go. maiza, mrift < O. H. G. meist, 
Go. maists ; mtnfter < O.H. G. minniro, M. H. G. minre, mtnbcft 
represents O. H. G. minnist , M. H. G. minnest. 

1'. All contain the regular suffixes, kffet comes perhaps from a stem 
* b’ad. bap is the regularly developed comparative adverb. Comp. 
M. H. G. min, me, Ags. min, ma. r disappeared according to the law of 
finals. Whether mc(g is related to L. magis, major, is doubtful, mittber 
has excrescent The O. H. G. nn shows that L. minus is its cognate, 
mtnbefl is a JJ. H. (f superlative < ntinber. 

2 . (5rft < O. H. G. eristo, comparative eriro. (51)e is a modern formation for the 
positive, + Eng. ere, erst. Setyt comes from a stem Hat, from which Eng. late, later ; 
last — latest ; also 4 - to lot = “hinder.” lab, tired. ?c^t < lezt, lat(i)st , just as Eng. 
last < latest. See Kluge, + first is < O. H. Q./uri (adverb), furiro.furisto. 
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Comments on the Pronouns. 


440 . Personal Pronouns. 




M. II. G. 

Common gender. 




I. 


11. 

III. reft. 

Sg. 

N. 

ick 


du, du 

— 



( min 


am 

sm 


g. 

{ (mines, 

-er) 

diner 

siner 


D. 

mil* 


dir 

(im) 


A. 

mich 


dich 

sich 

PL 

N. 

wir 


ir 

— 


G. 

unser 


iuwer 

(ir) 


D. 

uns 


in 

(in) 



c uns 


( inch 

sich 


A. 

( nnsieli 


( in will 




III. person wi 

ith form for (*acli gender. 


Sg. 

N. 

er 


sin 



G. 

sin, es 


ir, ire 

es, sin 


D. 

im(e) 


ir, ire 

im(e) 


A. 

in, inen 


sie 

e ? 



O.H. G. 

inan 


N., 

A. 

si(e) 


si(e), si 

siu 


G. 


ir 

(O. H. G. iro) 



D. 


in 

(0. H. G. im) 



1. The pronouns of common gender come from various stems, which us well as < lie 
inflections arc difficult to analyze, er, fie, ctf come from two steins i (< ei — oi) and 
tt)&. For e8< eq j Goth, ita, see 490, 2. Compare L. fcr, ea, id. 

2. The pronouns were extended by two endings, -er and -ert, in N. IT. Cl. 
The G. sg. meiner, etc., are no doubt due to the influence of the strong 
adjective declension and to unjer, cuer (O. pi.). The same endings appear 
in berer and benert, but these are later, since both mines and miner appear 
in M. H. G. sporadically, inch, originally A., spread over D. like the 
reflexive “ sich.” tin crowded out es (G. rnasc.) already in O. H. G. and es 
(neuter G.) has general force, not referring to a single object. N. H. G. 
3fcro is probably an analogous form with “ (lero ” before a title and not 
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the old fem. G. s g. or pi. iro as generally stated, ir (G. pi.) was still the 
rule in the 16tli century and as G. sg. still in the 17th. beiner was estab- 
lished later than metner and feincr, which were the rule early in the 17th 
century. 

441 . Possessive Pronouns. 

a. The possessive pronouns arc of the same origin as the genitives mein, bein, fein, etc., 
of the personal pronoun. They are most likely not tlcrivccl from the latter as is gener- 
ally stated, but rather the reverse. The adjective suffix -in < in seems to lie in them 
attached to the primitive stems *twa , *swa, which appear in all Indo-European 

languages. Comp. L. tuns, mus, mei, tui, mi. 

1. InO. TI. G. the possessives were declined strong even when preceded 
by the definite article. In M. II. G. the weak declension came into use. 
The long forms in -ig sprang up late in the 16th century. 

2. her, their, however, is derived from the G. of the personal pro- 
noun of the third person. It sprang up in the 12th century and was 


fully established in the 15th. 

442 . The Demonstrative Pronoun. 

O. IT. G. Masc. Fem. Nent. 

Sg. N. de (thie), dor din da^ 

G. des dera, -o des 

D. demu, M. H. G. dem(e) deru, M. H. G. der(e) demu 
A. den de, dea, dia da^ 

In. diu din 

PI. N., A. de, dea, dia deo, dio dei, diu 


G. dero 

D. d£m 


ci. Sievcrs assumes two I.-E. stems, to , tjo Paul only one, to , explaining i as due 
to the diphthongization of e > ca > ia. d& without r is the older ; r is the same as in 
mvt, er, i L. quis, is. to is treated as o and i stem. de<fhai. dei is probably dual 
like zwei. O. H. G. daz < G. T. thata , in which tinal t is a particle. The Instr. exists 
Mill in the isolated ,,bcflo," f the In “ the more,” < desdc < des- diu. des is fixe Gen. 


443. 


Masc. 

Sg. N. ddse, dGsfl-r 
G. dfisses 
etc. 


O. H. G. 

Fem. 

delsn, diusiu 
dGsera, derra 
etc. 


Nent. 

diz, dCzzi, di£ 
desses 
etc. 


dese is composed like a strong adjective of de and a particle sa. In the G. sg. both 
elements are inflected, generally only the second. dl$ has in £ the neuter pronominal 
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suffix, but nothing else in it is explained. In M. H. G. the forms beginning with dU 
prevailed, always short, biefl goes back to O. II. G. dif, but biefeS first appears as late 
as the 15th century. Hans Sachs still spells diz , ditz. 

1. jen-cr seems to contain the same suffix -in as the possessive pronouns. 
Its stem is limited to the Teutonic languages. 

The origin of „felb" + self is dark. 

fold) + such is compounded of swa, so, fo and lich, like, -li<$. 

2. The pronominal stem hi, which appears also in the Eng. pronoun he, 
his, him, her, is hidden in fjeute < Mudagu (Instr.), Ijcucr < hiitjaru , tycint 
(now dialectic) < M. H. G. Mnet < Mndht , 4- to-night. It occurs also 
in the adverbs l)tn, f>er, + hi-ther. Compare L. hi-c, hao-c, ho-c. 


444 . Interrogative Pronouns. 

O. H. G. Mast*, and Fein. Neuter. M. II. G. 

N. liner huaj weir, waj 

G. hues wes 

D. liuemu wem(e) 

A. liueu(an) huaj wen, wa^ 

Instr. huin, hiu wiu 


a. From the stem ~ko with k a that was labialized in Latin and the Tentonic languages. 
Compare L. quis—quld , quod, which perhaps requires another I. E. stem ki. A. hue nan 
is only O. H. G. and the ending is taken from the adjective declension. 

1. it) ic < 0. H. G. wiu, huiu, + why, how, comes from this stem, G. T. 
hwa-, I. E. ko-, + Go. hwaiwa , Ags. hu. But the phonetic relation be- 
tween tote, why and how is not yet cleared up. 

Eng. whom is really the D. + Went, but served as D. and A very 
early. 

2. Weld) < O. H. G. hu’elih, welieh , + which < Ags. hwylc, lit. “how 
or what like ” 

8. weber + whether, now only conjunction, is still a pronoun in the 
16th century. Formed, with the comparative suffix -bet < tliar < tero, 
from ko - the interrogative stem. Comp. Gr. iwt epos, archaic form. 

445 . Indefinite Pronouns. 

1. jeber, jemanb, ntemanb contain the prefix io, ie, je, + ever, io gave the 
original interrogative wider indefinite force, jeber < iewedcr < iowedcr. 
Like “ either,” it meant “one of two,” “ which ever you please.” The end- 
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in g -cr was? confounded with the adjective-endings -er, -e, -e$ and the 
full forms jeberer, jebere, jebere# are preserved, though rare, down to the 
17th century. 

iemanb is compounded of ie — man , niemanb of ni — ie — man. As to b f 
see 491 . 2. 

jeglicf) < iegelili < io — gilth, “ ever (the) like.” 

2. iebwebcr < ie — dewedcr , “ any one of two.” It contains an element 
do, which is also in etUd), ctwa#. Its origin is unknown, fern < dechein . 
This also contains an obscure element declir 

3. anber + other is a comparative like Weber, < O. II. G. andar < *an 
— tero. 


Comments on the Conjugation. 


446 . 

Strong Verbs. 



o. n. g. 

M. H. G. 


Pres, ind. 

Suly. 



S(j. 1. mmu 

nemo 

nime 

neme 

2. nimis(t) 

nemos 

nimest 

nemest 

3. nixnit 

nemo 

nimet 

lieme 

PI. 1. nemam(es) 

nemem(es) 

nemen 

nemen 

2. nemat, efc 

nemet 

nemet 

nemet 

3. nemant 

nemen 

nement 

nemen 

Pret. ind. 

Sub}. 



Sg. 1. nam 

ndmi 

nam 

nsomo 

2. ndini 

ndmis 

nsemo 

memest 

3. nam 

ndini 

nam 

nseme 

PL 1. ndmum(es) 

ndmim(es) 

ndmen 

naimen 

2. ndinut 

admit. 

ndmet 

nsemet 

8. ndinun 

ndinm 

ndmen 

iisemon 

Imp. 




2. h g. nim 

Inf. ncman 

nim 

nemen 

1. pL liernam(es) 

Oer. ze nemanno 

nemen 

ze nemenne 

2. pL nemat 

Pres. part, nemanti 

nemet 

nemende 


Past part, gin o m ail 


genomen 
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Imp. 2. sg. non 
Pret. nerita 
Inf. neren 
Part, nerenti 
gincivi: 


Weak Verbs. 
o. n. o. 
salbo 

salbota, dalita 
salbon 
salbonti 
gisalbot 


M. H, G. 


ner 

salbe 

nerte 

salbete 

nern 

salben 

nernde 

salbendc 

genort 

gcsalbet 


a. Grimm called a verb “strong” because it would form its preterit, of its own re- 
sources, without, the aid of composition. We retain the terms “ strong ” and “ weak ” 
simply because they aro generally used. 

448. Tenses. 

There are only two simple tenses left in the Germanic languages, viz., 
tlie present and the “preterit” which corresponds in form to the “per- 
fect” of the other I. E. languages. Wlmt wo call “the subjunctive” is 
in form the optative, the suffix for which was ic — /, in an e-verb of course 
-pi. Compare the Greek 0e/wz— Go. nimai. 

449. Personal suffixes. There were two classes. The prima- 
ry were added to the present and the subjunctive mood, the 
secondary to the preterit and the optative mood. The O. H. 
G. 1. pi. in -mes is quite a mystery. The 2. p. sg. present in 
si, prevailing in O. H. G., has sprung from analogy with 
nimis — tu and the pret.- present verbs, c. g., cans! “ bisln ” 
occurs in the very oldest sources. 

1. The 1. p. sg. pres, is either u < o in nearly all verbs or m < mi in the 
few 7 /e-verbs, r.g., nimu but tuoni. Peculiar is that the 2. p. pret. subj. lias 
entered the pret. ind. The regular ending was -t, as still found in Gothic 
and in the pret. -pres, verbs, e.g. f Go. namt, G. bn Unit, jolt (now archaic). 

An-e in the 1. and 3. p. ag. pret. and in the 2. p. sg. imper., due to analogy, sprang up 
in late M. II. G., spread in early N.IT. G. f became rare In 18th century, and is now archaic. 

2. These suffixes were either attached to the bare stem as in the iw /-verbs 
or by means of a connecting vowel generally called “thematic vowel,” which 
was I. E. o — e for all strong verbs, and in O. II. G. i, e or 6 for weak verbs. 

450. Imperative. The 2. p. sg. has the syncopated form of short- 
stemmed verbs which once ended in -e : neme > nimi > nim. h 1 
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weak verbs tlie ending is amalgamated with the connecting vowel : 
neri, salbo. neri should become ner, but there was levelling in favor of 
the long-stemmed verb. The 1. p. pi. is exhortative. It is indicative. 

451. Infinitive. This is a verbal noun ending in -no-j Perhaps an 
isolated accusative. 

452. Gerundive. It is confounded with the infinitive with which it 
has originally nothing to do. Suifix is -?/j- ; hence the double n. It 
was inflected like any noun. Since in modern German it has taken a 
construction similar to tin; Gerundive of Latin grammar, we have called 
it, “Gerundive.” The form with -d occurs, according to Weinhold, as 
early as the 13th century in Aleinanic. zi tuunne and zi laotule were con- 
founded. In the latter form lies the modern construction, as in etnc ju 
bcacbtcnbc $orfd)rift. 

453. Participles. The suffix of the present participle was -nt, a 
consonant stem, but afterwards a jo-, jd-stem , hence nemanti. For the 
nouns Sreunb, $einb, £cilanb, see 505. 

1. The passive participles are two verbal adjectives formed by means 

of -to- and -no- (both accented) from the verb-stems, not from the 
tense-stems. They were at first not limited, - to - to weak verbs and 
-no- to the strong. Compare miss- (the modern prefix mip — |- Eng. 
mis-) < misto < *mith — to the weak stem of the verb meibett, intebf 
gcmicbcitf to avoid : < (jawiss < *-witta < *widto, from the stem 

of UH'ijb tviffen ; alt +- old < al — to- from the strong verb (Go.) (dan + L. 
iilere, to nourish. Besides in these and other isolated forms -to- occurs 
in the past part, of the pret. -pres. verbs and in a class that had no con- 
necting vowel, e.g ., flef>rad)b <$cbad)b etc., see 454, 3. Compare Gr. -rdf, L. 
dus. -no is rare in non -Germanic languages ; compare L. dig mis, plains 
+ full. 

2. The prefix gc-. It is the inseparable prefix ge- and belonged at first 
only to the participle of verbs compounded with it. But in simple verbs 
it itfmld give the present the force of the future, it would emphasize the 
preterit or give it the force of the pluperfect and give the infinitive de- 
pendent, upon a modal auxiliary tlio force of the perfect inf. Thus also 
u the participle it emphasized the completion of an act. Some parti- 
-iples very rarely took ge- in M. H. G., e. //., komen , warden , f unden, 
ld$en, firemen, hetycn. ' „©nabc furtben" is common in the Bible. The 
Patriarch in Lessing’s Nathan uses it. Compare Eng. yclad, yclept. 
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454. Weak Verbs. 

1. Tho connecting vowels arc i(j), 6, 0 in O. H. Q. The original type of connecting 
vowel is supposed to have been ojo — cjo, but the reduction to 6 (Go. ai) and 6 is by no 
means clear. The large majority have i(j) < *3/0, but a not small number both of orig- 
inally strong and weak verbs have none. The preterit is formed by the suffix -ta, now 
-te. Its origin is by no means settled. Paul reconstructs two suffixes, viz., -cilia 
and -ta. The Old Saxon forms sagda , habda , libda with corresponding participles can 
only come from Vd/id, from which Is also tljun + to do. The majority of verbs take 
I. E. -ta,> tha >da>la according to Verner’s Law. See 411. 

2. We distinguish originally three classes : 1, no connecting vowel in 
the preterit ; 2, connecting vowel and short stom ; 3, connecting vowel 
and long stem. 

3. Tliero was very early (in O. II. G.) a levelling between tho 2. and 3. 
classes, because in short-stemmed verbs, in which no syncope could take 
place, j(i) caused doubling of the final consonant. This made them appear 
like long-stemmed ones. The first class has now been reduced to the 
three verbs benfeit, biinfeit, and bringen, see 119, 2. Compare O. II. G. 
denken, ddhta, giddht ; dunken, dtihta, giddht; bringen, brdhta, gibrdld 
Long a < a nasalized < an. braudjen, fiirdjten, fucf)cn, nrtrfcn (< iuurfck 
belonged here also. Eng. buy, bought, bought; work, wrought, wrought, 
show still their origin in the gli before t. 33rtngcn is of course a strong verb 
and so are brdkan (II.), suochen. (VI.) as their ablaut shows. 33eginncn be- 
longed here perhaps too, since we find still in dialect begonnte (F. 3176). 
That these verbs never lmd any connecting vowel is shown : 1, by the 
change of the guttural stop > guttural spirant which takes place only 
directly before t ; 2, by the umlaut in tho pret. subj. For tho M. II. G. 
forms are denken , ddhte — doehte , geddht ; diinken, ddhte — divide , geddht ; 
bringen, brdhte — bmhte, (ge)lmtht. biinfen, biinfte, gebiinft begins as early 
as M. H. G. Tho present ntir bctud)t is a N. II. G. formation from the 
preterit. That fiud)tcn once belonged here is shown by the archuie 
form ,,furcf)te," e.g., T) C r ffiatfre <Sd)n>abc ford)f fid) nit (U.). Lessing bus 
« furcate," < O. II. G. furhten (vilrhten), for(a)hta, gifor(a)ht (tho a is a 
secondary development). 

455. The verbs in 119, 1, are the only verbs that still show 
the difference between the long and short-stemmed of the i(j)- 
class. They formed their principal parts in O. H. G.: brennen , 
branta, gibrennit — gibranter ; nennen , nanta, ginennit — ginanler . 
According to syncope *brannita , *gibranniter had to become 
branta , gibranter . Tho i that produced umlaut in brennen 
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gibrennit had disappeared from brannita , gibranniter and 
therefore there is no umlaut in brannte, gebramtt. The parti- 
ciple with umlaut was levelled away. 

1. Tlio umlaut in the modern pret. subj. is due to analogy with brddjte, 
biirfte, etc. It is a Middle German feature. Even preterits indicative 
with c of remtett, brennett, nenneit occur now and then in the classics. The 
levelling into fenbett, fenbete, gefenbet; wenben, wenbetc, gcmcnbet is not uncom- 
mon. Schiller has . . . bie ©renje, wo er ba$ aon ben (Scbweben croberte 
Htym bereunte. 

2. All other differences wore levelled away, e.g., M. II. G. liceren, hdrte , 
gelicaret — gehdrt, becomes ^bren, JifctCr gebbrt ; fiird)tcn, fur^tetCr gefiirdjtct ; 
fyrcttgett, fprengtc, gcfprengtj fiillen, fiiflte, gefullt; bctfcn, becftc, gebccft. 

3. A few isolated participles are left, such as geftolt (ungeflaU), getrofl 
(adverb), and others. 

Strong Verbs. 

456. The Present. 

1. The interchanges of c — t ; te — eu; no umlaut— umlaut in the present and the um- 
laut in the pret. subj. arc accounted for in the phonology. See 403. Sec also under 
i nch class of verbs. 

2. The first p. sg. has followed the analogy of the forms that have e 
and of the verbs of VI. which had of conrso no umlaut in 1. p. sg., e.g. t 
0. II. G. faru, ferist, ferit. The contrast is now for all classes between 
2. and 3. pers. sg. with i, d, etc. : bu fd'brfb er fd^rt, bu gibjb er gibt and 
all the other forms with a and e : fatyrem id) faljre, roir fab^n, t^r fabrt, fie 
fabven; geben, id) gebe, wir geben, ibr gebet, fie geben. Formerly the contrast 
was between the whole pres. sg. and the whole pi. for Cl. III., IV., V. 
See paradigm, p. 203. 

457. Of the numerous formations of the present-stem the following 
ire still to be recognized by certain peculiarities : 

1. I. E. jo~je, L. capio, fugio , German bitten V. < bidjan < *bedjan 
according to the interchange of e — i, but the participle gebetert < bedan 
Exatfly like this ftyen V., liegcn V., but gefeffen, getegen. Also bebett VI. and 
|d)wcrcn VI., e.g., fdjwbren < swern < mcrien < moarjan , swbr, mar an-. 
Hence i, or in the last two, a umlaut through tlio whole present. This 
was once a large group. Here belonged for instance the class benfen, 
bad)tc, see 454, 3, + Go. thankjan . 

2. The suffix - n (-mo, nj), which also entered the pret. if it was 
within the root, fragert < *frehnan , Ags. frignan , but already weak in 
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O. H. G. erwrtfmett < an O. H. G. (giywahhinnen, nn < nj. begtnncn, 
rimten and others have nw. Go. standan, German ftonb, ftanb — gejlanbcn; 
(getyen), gieng, gegangen, fangen, etc. Compare L. tundo, tutudi. 

3. Reduplication, corresponding to Gr. and n't it to, is preserved 

in bcbcn < biben, to quake, and bittern# to tremble, both weak (Kluge). 

4. sk, corresponding to L. -sco, in brefetyetb forfdjjen, timnfdjctt, n>afd^en (see 
Kluge’s Diet, for these words). 

458. The Preterit. 

1. Reduplication. There arc traces of ablaut without reduplication, but generally the 
two occurred together. In Gothic are still verbs which have both. The reduplication 
consisted in the repetition of the initial consonant + e or if beginning with a vowel by 
prefixing ’e, e. g.. Go. lialdan , haihald (ai = 6 in Gothic), aukan , aiauk. O. II. G. has 
only one clear example, viz., teta, id ) tljat. Compare L. faUo — ftfelli, tango — tetigi. 
How the reduplicating syllable was lost, how it coalesced with the stem is not yet 
clear. Our VII. class includes the reduplicating verbs, that is, those still reduplicat- 
ing in Gothic, though it is by no means certain that Gothic has preserved the original 
method of reduplication. 

2. In O. H. G. the stem- vowel of the reduplicated preterit appears as 6 
and eo, e. g . , rdtan ret , fdhan feng and fPng (fftlian < fanlian). e by 
diplitliongization > ea > ia > ie ; eo > io > ie, so that already in M. 
H. G. we have ie as the regular vowel of the preterit. Examples. 
slogan — steof, ntio$, M. H. G. 8tic$ — gistoqan ; hloufan — hleof, 

M. H. G. lief — gihloufan , N. H. G. lau fen— lief— gclaufen ; fallan —J"d 
> feal > fial > fiel (M. H. G.) — gifcdlan , N. H. G. fallen — fiel — gefalleit; 
heisfian — he$, hea$, hia$, M. H. G. hie$ — gihe^an y N. H. G. ^ctpeit — Ijicfi 
— gebetjkn. 

8. However the vowel appearing in the pret, may have arisen, it Is not ablaut. It 
never appears in derivatives as all the ablaut vowels do. Untcrfdjicb is only a seemimj 
excej)tion, since it stands for the older jfUnterfdjetb," which was crowded out, because 
the verb went over into the I. Cl. 

The Ablaut-series and the Verb-classes. 

459. No one verb shows all the four stages of ablaut as they have 
been determined. See 394. The first five classes belong to the origi 
nal I. E. e — o Series, the VI. is the I. E. a — a, G. T. & — 0 series. To 
the latter series belong also the reduplicating verbs which have in the 
stem a + liquid + cons, (halten) ; ai (ei) ; and au, o. 
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In the first group e corresponds to G. T. e, i ; o to G. T. a in the pret 
sg., for in I. and II. we must count i and u as consonants. The five 
classes can be grouped as follows : 

1. a. I., II.: i and u as consonants in the pres, and pret. sg.; as 
vowels in the pret. pi. and part., viz., 

e - i + cons. a - i + cons. i + cons, 

e - u -f cons. a - u -f cons. u + cons. 

The stem ends in i or u + cons. 

b. III., IV., V. have in the present e - i + liquid or nasal + cons. (III.); 
e + liquid or nasal (IV.), or e + cons. (V.). In the pret. sg. they have a. 
The stem ends in a liquid or nasal + cons. (III.) ; in a single liquid or 
nasal (IV.) ; in a single cons, not liquid or nasal (V.). 

2. I., II., III. have the weakest stages of ablaut in the pret. pi. and 
participle ; IV. in the part, only ; V. in neither. IV. and V. have a long 
vowel in the pret. pi., that is very difficult to account for. O. II. G. a 
corresponds to G. T. e, the length of which may be due to compensation, 
e.g., *gegbuin > gebum. See 458, 1. 

3. A third grouping is possible according to the quality of the vowel, 
viz., I. to V. run in a system of unrounded vowels, VI. runs in a system 
of rounded. 

a. 1i (o) in n. is either consonant in the accented stage (pres, and pret. sg.) or vowel 
In Hie unaccented stage (pret. pi. and past part.), u before r, 1, m, n in the unaccented 
'lage is also due to their double nature, according to which they serve as vowels or as 
consonants. Nasalis and IAquida sonans (Brugmau) arc represented in all the Teu- 
tonic dialects by ur, ill, urn, un, a characteristic of the whole group. 

4. VI. stands alone and contains rounded vowels. Its a cannot have 
been originally the same as the a of the other series. It was probably 
more o than a. 

Levelling in the Preterit. 

* 

460. Tracing the classes from O. II. G. to N. H. G. we have to notice 
one great levelling in all the classes, viz., of sg. and pi. pret. This was 
started by VI. and VII., which had sg. and pi. alike. In IV. and V. the 
difference was only one of quantity. The sg. was short and the pi. was 
long. The sg. had to take a long vowel according to 488, 2. 

1- In Cl. II. G. T. au > ao > o before dentals, before 1, r, li, and finally 
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There were therefore already (Vs in the pret. s g. The levelling was in 
favor of o, but of b before certain consonants (if, cf), f, b — t). b was already 
in the past part. < ft. Only I. and III. are left. But in 1. 1 > ei accord 
ing to 488, 5. The pres, and pret. had to become alike. The principle of 
ablaut was thus interfered with in I., and the levelling in the pret. was 
in favor of the pi. and part., viz., I or ie according to the following con- 
sonants. III. is the only class in which the levelling was in favor of tin* 
pret. sg. Before nasal 4- cons, u stood in the pi. and part. A levelling 
in favor of the pi. was therefore not likely. In IV. and V., where such a 
levelling occurred, the pi. and part, had different vowels. Before 1, r, i 
cons., to be sure, there was u in the pi., o in the part., but u — o stood 
in no ablaut-relation. But this levelling was the latest of all and vvc 
find none in S. G. dialects at the present day. In the written language 
of the 1 6tli and 17tli centuries it is rather rare; in the 18tli it is the rule 
with not a few exceptions. SBerben, roctrb — Wurbe, getuorbcn is the only 
verb of III. in which the pi. -vowel stands by the side of the sg. But this 
verb stands isolated from the rest as an auxiliary verb. The pret.-pres. 
verbs have not suffered levelling except foCett(see 471, 2), but these have 
stood in an isolated position toward all the other strong verbs from pre- 
historic times. 

401. We give a few examples of the classes In their earlier stages. Space will not. per- 
mit to trace each verb of each class. It would be easy to show what verbs have died 
out, what verbs have become weak, and what weak or foreign verbs have become 
strong. The stock of verbs belonging to each class varies with every period; in fuel, 
it is ever varying. Compare, t.g. y |ag, tug, frag, frug VI. (see 129), and the large num- 
ber of doubtful ones in VIII. 


1. I. Cl. 

O. (M.) H. G. 

f ei, C 

i 

grifan 

greif 

grifum 

-grifan 

greifen 

griff 

grijfcn 

gegriffen 

zlhan 

z<5h 

zignm 

-zigan 

jetljen 

jiei) 

gie^eit 

gejie^en 

snidan 

sneit 

snitum 

-snitan 

fdmetten 

febnitt 

fdmitten 

gejefynitten 


1. The interchange of h — g, d — t according to Verner’s Law, see 416. 
i > ei according to 488, 5. N. II. G. 1 in the whole pret. by levelling, 
ei > e before b, r, w. i represents both the medium stage G. T. ei ‘hid 
the weak stage i. I is the zero stage. 
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. II. 0. H. 

G. iu — io 

ou, o 


triofan 

trouf 

trufum 

-trofan 

tticfctt 

troff 

troffeit 

getroffen 

kiosan 

k6s 

kurum 

-koran 

fiefctt, hireu 

fos, for 

(cr)foreu 

crforen 

siodan 

s6t 

sutum 

-so tan 

ftefcctt 

fott 

fotten 

gcfotteit 

sufan 

souf 

sufiim 

-sofan 

faufcn 

(Off 

fojfcn 

gcfoffen 


1. The interchange of iu — io according to 400; in in the pres. sg. 
triufu, triufist, triufit, but pi. triofames, etc., inf. triofan. For a period 
tliis iu, having passed > u, became eu by diplithongizatiou. These forms 
are now archaic, ie prevailing through the whole present, see 124. 
M. II. 0. io > ie. G. T. au > ou, but > ao > 6 before dentals, 1, r, h 
and finally. The interchange of s — r, d — t according to Verner's Law, 
but levelled, as in ftyncftcn I., in favor of t, in the whole preterit. In 
M. II. G. kiesen, kos, korn, gekoren for a while, bnt later, tiefeib foO, 
ocfofen ; ficfen, for, geforcn; now liken, for, $cfovcn. See 132. 

2. In this series all the four grades of ablaut are represented, ou 
strong ; io, iu medium ; u the weak ; ii zero, u > au regularly, u ap 
peared in verbs that had the accent on the sutfix. Compare 457. 

464. III. Cl. 0. (M.) H. G. e— i ii u— o 

a, u before nasal 1 cons.; c — i, u — o before r, 1 I cons. 


swiraman 

swam 

swumnmm 

-swiunman 

fd)ivimmen 

fd'ii'amm 

frimnimmen 

gcfttyroommen 

jfintan 

fant 

funtum 

-funtan 

ftttbnt 

fan® 

tauten 

gefunbeit 

helfan 

half 

liulfum 

-holfan 

fydfen 

fy»lf 

balfeit 

geljolfen 


t. This is in N. H. G. the most primitive series, ftnbcit, faith, gcfunben is 
already the G. T. series. In the second group (see 125, 2) the secondary 
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transition of u > o is a M. G. feature. It takes place before mt and mm. 
The older transition from u > o before 1, r + cons, is already O. H. G. 
See 405. 

2. The interchange of e — i is regular (seo 403). It appears in III., 
IV., V. alike. 

3. The double preterit subjunctive (see 125) is due to the levelling of 
the indicative. The subjunctive was regularly formed with the vowel of 
the pi. and umlaut of the same. Now when the vowel of the sg. spread 
over the pi. it is natural a new subjunctive should be formed also by um- 
laut; foinbc, barge. Wherever the new pret. subj. in a did not approach 
too closely to, or coincide with, the present iiul., it prevailed as in the 
first division: ftnbe — fanbe, binbe — banbc, gelingc — gclangc. Where such 
a coincidence was the case, the old subjunctive is still in use and prefer- 
able as in the third division: berge — (barge) bitrge, flcrbe — jtiirbc, wcibc — 
tthirbe, seo 120. SBefebleit and empfetylen of IV. belong here since in M. II. (1. 
they were be » clh en , enpfelhe n , containing 1 -i- cons, jlcblcn IV < stein has 
followed the analogy of III., 3, on account of liable# the regular subj. and 
ftef)le the pres. ind. The 2. division has d for older ii just as it has o for 
u : gewiiime > gemihute, but the new ones in a are quite common except of 
rinnen, on account of rennen. 

4. d — i is the medium stage, a the strong ; the weak and zero appear 
as u — o. 


465. IV. 01. 0. 

(M.) H. G. 

e — i & 

fi 

stelan 

stal 

st&luin 

-stolan 

jlefylen 


flatten 

geftot)tcn 

koman, queman 

quam 

qu&mum 

-koman 

fommert 

fam 

fanten 

gefommcit 


1. Here is again interchange of e — i. ii prevailed in the pret. u o 
regularly. 

2. Queman >koman according to 489, 1. It is possible that “ konian ” 
is the weak grade (see 471, 2). fled)cu belonged originally to V. ; it has 
no liquid. Before d) and ff the vowel is short, except in the pret. of 
course : fifteen, ftadh aetfoc&cn. 
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466. V.C1. 

O.H. G. 6 

a 

a e 

geban 

gab . 

giibum 

-geban 

gebett 

S«b 

flatcu 

gegeben 

e^jan 


d^um 

-e^an 

often 


a§en 


bitten 

bat 

bdtum 

-be tan 

bitten 

Bat 

Batcn 

flekten 

wesan 

was 

wdram 

-wesan 

(fein) 

mx 

warm 

gewefen 


1. In e the three lowest grades are represented, there was no liquid or 
nasal to represent the 3. and 4. grades, a is the strong stage. The origin 
of a is not certain, is perhaps from ea^, ’e being the reduplicating syl- 
lable. For bitten, see 457, l. In the part, the interchange of s — r was 
levelled away after the inf. as early as O. II. (t.; in the pret. with the 
levelling of the vowels. SBatf is archaic in Feuchtersleben’s : ©o (if) 
Hr (Hl'dH'nft cut tfnofplctn n>rt$. Interchange of e — i as usual and quantity 
of i : depends upon the following consonants. 


467. VI. Cl. O.H.G. a— o 

no, 6 

uo, 6 

faran 

fuor 

fuorum 

-faran 

fafyven 

fiit)*' 

fut)rett 

gefal>reit 

heffen 

huob 

huobum 

-haban 

M. H. G. lioben 

liuop 

huobum 

-iiaben 

fyekn 

t)o&, l)\ib 

fyoktt, l)uben 

gebobcit 

(cr)ljakn 


1. This scries has only two grades, strong and weak-medium, see 400. 
0. T. d> uo> u. For e in heffen, fycbeu, sec 457, 1. For a >o, see 489, 3. 

468. VII. Cl. Its verbs do not form an ablaut-series, see 458. 


469. VIII. Cl. Its verbs have mostly o for a, a in the pret. 
and the majority belong to III. , IV., V. Some of these were 
unsettled very early, e, g. , M. H. G. pjlcgen IV. and V. For 
4 > o, 6, see 489, 3. 
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The Preterit-Present Verbs. 

470 . In these the meaning admitted'of the perfect being used as a 
present. They arc a primitive class. Compare Gr. oWa, Lat .odi, mm. 

With a few irregularities they can yet be assigned to the regular ablaut- 
series as has been done (see 135). Weak preterits were formed without 
connecting vowel.- Therefore umlaut in the subj. The stem-vowel is 
the same for the old pret. pi., the new preterit., the participles and the 
infinitive. The participles (see 453, 1) were formed either weak or strong, 
generally weak. Since the infinitive is a new formation as well as some 
of the strong participles, and since as in gan — gunnen (gunnen) the strong 
participle was formed before there was an infinitive, it is hardly correct to 
say the infinitive is used instead of the part, in modern German : eigen, 
O. H. G. gawitfan, M. H. G. gunnen, gegvnnen, (< er)kunnen are strong 
participles. The others, bitrfen, funnen, mo gen# foil cm were formed later. No 
doubt, participles like liei^en, lfi^en, etc. (see 453, 2), had their influence 
in the non-use of ge-. Eng. has formed no infinitive. 

1. The inflection of the present is that of the regular strong pret. They 
have even one very old feature, viz., in 2. pers. sg. t is used, the second- 
ary ending, while in all other strong verbs the optative lias entered the 
indicative, e. g., ndmi, hut tarsi (+ durst) darft , scalt (+ thou slialt), 
malit. st. in canst , anst is a mystery. This t still occurs in the 16th ami 
17th centuries, bu folt nic^t flefylen (B.). 

471. 1. O. H. G. weij — wij^um I. corresponds exactly to 
Gr. olSa — I'd f lev, in ablaut and consonants. 

2. seal, scalt (2. pers. sg.), sculum, scolta IV. 

It is possible that sculum is older than the long vowel of IV. 
(“ stalum ”), for it may be the weak grade of ablaut, like -boran, sufan. 


3. 0. H. G. 

muoj 

muost 

muo^um muosa and muosta 

M. H. G. 

muo^ 

muost 

mue^eu muose, muoste 




subj. miiese, miiesto 

N. H. G. 

mujb 

mupt, 

mu (Ten, mupte, miifjtc. 


Of the double form muose — muoste the former is the older and regie 
larly developed, muose < *mot-ta, mnosta has the suffix added once 
more. The umlaut that appears in M. H. G. and later in the pres. pi. ami 
inf. is difficult to account for. 
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4. foil < schol < schal < seal. Why f < fcf>? Compare O. and M. 
H. G. skal — sal, but always ©djulb. 

5. gihuien III. and taugen II. have become weak. They come respec- 
tively < gan-gunnen , in which g- is prefix, and < touc tugen , to be fit, 
+ Eng. do in 4 ‘ it will not do,” “ how do you do ” (?). 

6. eigen + own < eigan is the strong part, of a stem of which there 
appears only a pi. aigum in O. 11. G. g according to Verner’s Law. It 
belongs to the a — a ablaut-series like liei^an — htkj — giliei^an. tar 
— turren + dare has disappeared. Its meaning has passed into barf — 
biti fat. 

472. 1. Notice that Eng. must is really a double pret.-pres. verb, 

must is the weak preterit used again as a present. roujjte < westo, see 
489, 1. Compare Eng. to wit, wist, wot. See Skeat. 

2. O. II. G. wili wilt, will, pi. wellemes, wellet, wellent, pret. welta,inf. 
wellan. o appears for e already in this period (see 489, 1). M. IT. G. 2. 
pers. sg. is wilt, wil. N. 11. G. will ft. This is really no pret.-pres. verb, 
but we have according to custom put it at the end of this class. It is 
really a mi-verb, whose ind. was lost. Compare L. velim. 


, , Mi- Verbs. 

473. fein. 

1. O. H. G. bim, bis(t), ist, birum, birut, sint. Subj. si, etc. 
Inf. sin, wesan V. Imp. wis, wesat, sit ; pret. was ; subj. 
wari. In M. H. G. the pres. pi. runs: 1. p. birn, sint, sin; 

2. p. birt, sit, sint ; 3. p. sint, sin. In N. H. G. nnr finb < the 

3. person; ifyr fclb < the subjunctive; f(c ftnb is primitive, comp. 
L. sunt , sint. 


2. Three stems have helped to form its conjugation, viz., Cos-, Vb’x-, 
L. fui, Gr. and the verb wesan. It would lead us too far to enter 
minutely upon the part each plays, but the development is not at all dif- 
ficult to trace. Only r in birum , birn is a mystery, but it appears also in 
the reduplicating verbs of VII. 


474. gdn, gen , gangan , c I) it, -f go. 

1- 0. H. G. g&m, g&s, g&t, g&m, g&t, g&nt; g6m, g6s, g6t, g6t, 
gent; the subj. only gG, g<5s, gG, etc. Imp. ganc, g&t, g6t. 
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2. The verb gangan is of VII. The relation of a to e is not clear. Kluge 
has shown that gen is compounded of ga (prefix)-t- Vi, L. ire. Then gem 
< ga-im, ges < ga-is, c*tc. See his Diet. 

475. sldn, slen, stantan, fl c l) n, + stand . 

1. It inflects just like gen. standan, stuont — gistandan according 
to VI. A past participle gestan occurs also. 

2. Doth gangan and stantan show a secondary stem and a present- 

formation with n (see 457, 2), which n also entered the preterit and the 
other forms. « 

476. luon, thu it, + do. 

> 

1. O. H. G. tuom, tuos, tuot, tuom, tuot, tuont ; subj. tuo. 
tuos, tuo, tuom, tuot, tuon; pret. teta, tdti, teta, t&tum, tatut, 
tdtum ; subj. tdti, tatis, tati. M. H. G. subjunctive with 
umlaut. Past part, gitdn. 

2. teta is the pure reduplicated perf. to -f ta, tho stem. The pi. in a 
is probably ablaut of the almost lost series I.-E. e — d, O. II. (>. a — uo. 
Comp. Or. fnjyvvfu — fyguya. N. II. G. that < M. IT. G. Id is archaic and 
has a curious spelling as if it were subj. 
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C. HISTORY OF THE LANGUAGE. 

477. “ German 11 belong* to the Germanic or Teutonic group or languages, which 
again is a member of the Indo-European group. To the latter belong the following : 
the Aryan (Sanskrit, etc.), the Iranic (old Batric and Persian), Greek, Latin , Keltic , 
Slavic , Armenian , Germanic ?, and perhaps as a separate member Albanian. Whether 
the Germanic languages are more intimately related with one member than with an- 
other is considered very doubtful by most authorities, though some think Slavic and 
Germanic so related. 


478. Characteristics of the Germanic languages: 

1. Grimm's Law with Verner’s Law (sen 407 — 418). 

2. The double verb-inflection, one by ablaut, the other by composition. 
Thu suffixes -da, -ta in the weak preterit, are quite peculiar. The tenses 
have been reduced to two. The future and the subjunctive (see 448) 
are lost. 

ft. A certain “law of finals” showed itself in General Teutonic in the 
consonants, but the “ law of final vowels ” belongs entirely to the indi- 
vidual dialects. For instance: I.-E. *Veroit became G. T. *bcr<>i, Go. 
berat (e written for Go. ai). N. sg. masc. o-stenis: G. T. *dagoz, Go. 
dags, Scand. dagr, Ags. ddg, O. H. G. tac. 

N. sg. fom.: I.-E. *gcb<l > G. T. gebd, Ags. glefu, but by levelling of 
Ace. and Nom. O. II. G. geba. 

4. The limitation of the accent to the stem-syllable was probably 
General Teutonic, though Verners Law shows that the Indo-European 
accent was preserved until the surd spirants in the unaccented syllable 
became sonant. Gr. Tcarrjp shows I.-E. accent, but G. T. fathdr > Go. 
jddhar > fadar > O. H. G. fater. 

*5. The spread of the n-dcclension, which in German is still going on. 
See 428, 2. The locative case is lost. 

6. The double adjective declension. The other I.-E. dialects decline 
adjective and substantive alike. The Germanic lias, 1, a strong declen- 
sion made up of substantive and pronominal case-endings ; 2, a weak de- 
clension identical with the n-declension of substantives. See 437. 
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Classification of the Germanic Languages. 

470 . The following is in our opinion the best classification . 

I. East Germanic, viz., Gothic, the language of the Goths, who once 
probably occupied European Russia. The chief literary monument is 
part of the Bible translation made for the Westgotlis by their bishop 
Ulfila (A. D. 310 — 381). The manuscript is of the sixth century. 

a. In comparison with Anglo-Saxon and O. H. G. the language is 
“ simple,” but in spite of the great age of its literary monuments, it 
should be made the basis for the comparative study of the group ouly 
with great caution. 

II. The North Germanic or Scandinavian Languages. Two 
groups : East- Sea n di n aoian,\\ z. , Swedish and Danish ; West- Scan din avian , 
viz., Norwegian and Icelandic. Earliest literature of East-Scandinaviun 
of the fourtheenth century consisting of laws. Runes of the 6. (?) cen- 
tury. Rich literature of West-Scandinavian on Iceland, colonized hy Nor- 
wegians, of the 12th century and curlier. The literary language of Norway, 
Sweden and Denmark is East, Scandinavian. Norwegian exists only in dia- 
lects. Icelandic is the ollicial as well as the popular language of Iceland. 

III. West Germanic Dialects. English was very early isolated 
from the rest of the group, being the language of the early colonists in 
England, who were mainly Frisians, viz., Angles, Saxons and Jutes. 
The Frisians emigrated from their old homes on the coast of the North 
Sea from the river Scheldt to the river Eider in Schleswig. The Jutes 
lived to the north of them. This settlement continued during the J>tli 
and 6th centuries. In the 0th the Danish conquest occurred and in the 
11th the great Norman conquest, which gave to English that great influx 
of Romance words and removed it still more from its cognate dialects on 
the continent. Literature beginning with the 7tli century. Runes, 
Beowulf, Caedmon, etc. 

a. The oldest dialects are, 1, Anglian, inch Northumbrian and Mercian ; 
2, Saxon, the chief is West-Saxon ; 3, Kentish. 

480 . The Continental West Germanic dialects are divided according t«» 
Grimm’s Law. The North and East-Germanic, and English only under- 
went the first shifting, that is, the General Germanic (Teutonic) shifting. 
The continental dialects shifted again, some more, some less. 
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Classification of the German Dialects. 

1. The Low (or North) German shifted only th > d, compare Engl. 
“ the ” — Low German “ do ”. 

2. The Middle German shifted much more. 

3. The South German {Oberdeutsch) shifted most of all. 

a. “High German ” if it is to translate “ UocMevtsch” is ambiguous, 
since many still make “ hoclidcutsch ” include “ Oberdeutsch” and “ Mil- 
teldeutseh.” Meder (low), Mittel (middle), and Ober (upper, south) refer 
to the geography of the country only. 

481. I. Tiie Low German Dialects. 

1. Frisian. Though the literature is only of the 15th and 16th cen- 
turies, the language shows a stage at least, some BOO years older. Its 
territory (see 484) has been largely encroached upon by Low Saxon and 
Prankish. It embraces still the northern provinces of Holland (West 
Frisian); Oldenburg and the Hanoverian county of Ostfriesland (East 
Frisian); North Sleswic with tlie islands oft’ the western Sleswic-ITolstcin 
coast, (North Frisian). But the modern dialects of the region described 
are strongly influenced by Low Saxon. 

2. Low Saxon. Earliest literature the Ileliand of the 9th century. 
Territory very large. 

Draw a line from Dflsseldorf to Cassel curving slightly southward; from Cassel to 
(Jiicdlinburg to Posen and to the boundary of the empire. All that is north of this, 
except. Frisian and Slavic, in East Prussia, is Low Saxon. Two thirds of its territory 
is colonial, however. The Slavic conquests from the 6th to the JHli centuries had their 
western limit in the following line • Kiel, halfway between Brunswick and Magdeburg, 
Naumburg, Coburg, Linz, Klagenfurt. What is cast of it. is colonial for the German 
language, either for Low, Middle, or High German. About half of Germany and three 
fourths of Prussia therefore are on once Slavic territory. 

a. Frisian and Low Saxon together are now often called “ Platt dent sell," which even 
in our day can boast of a poet., Klaus Grot.h (Holstein dialect), and of such a capital 
novelist, as Fritz Renter (Mecklenburg dialect) who died a few years ago. 

Low Frankish. Literature ; oldest the Lex Saliea, very badly pre- 
served, and fragments of a translation of the Psalms. Of the 12th century 
the “ Eineide ” by Veldeke, and in tlie 13th a very rich literature in Hol- 
land and Brabant. Territory : Holland (Dutch crowding out Frisian), 
the northern half of Belgium (Flemish), and the northern part of the 
Prussian Rhine Province. Dutch is now the only Low German literary 
language. Attempts are making to revive Flemish. 
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482. II. Middle German. 

For this group draw about the following line, which will separate it from tin: 
South (Herman dialects: From Nancy (but, this is French) across the frontier whh a 
curve north of Strassburg to ltastatt in Baden, through Iloilbronn to Eichst&dt, then 
north to Eger, from there directly eastward, but Bohemia is Slavic, of course. 

Beginning in the west we have then : 

1. Middle Frankish (according to Braune). Its territory consists chiefly 
of the Rhine Province, whose centre is Cologne. Very little literature. 

2. South FranJcish and Hessian. South and west of 1, and north of 
South German line. The eastern limit would lx; a line drawn from 
Cussel to Heilbronn. A rich and old literature : Isidorus of the 8th cm 
tury. The great gospel harmony of Otfrid of Weisscnburg. The Lud 
wigslied and much more. 

8. Fast or High Frankish. East of 2. Eastern limit is the S. G. line 
from Eichstadt to Eger and a line from Eger to Cassel. Its old literary 
centre was Fulda. The larger monuments are Tatian, and Willlrain’s 
paraphrase of the Song of Songs, about the year 900. 

The next three are almost entirely on colonized territory, viz., 4. Th><- 
HngiaHy north of 3 and south of the Low German line ; 5. Upper Saxon. 
chiefly the present kingdom of Saxony ; G. Silesian. 5. and G. are east 
of the rest, but do not extend to the boundary of the empire, since there, 
is a long stretch still Slavic, though with German written language. 
Their literatures belong to the M. II. G. period. 

483. III. South German. 

The southern limit towards the Romance dialects would be, roughly speaking, a 
line drawn from the lake of Geneva eastward to Klagenfurt in Austria and beyond, 
then directly north through 1‘resshurg to Briinn. The eastern boundary is the Hun- 
garian, the northeastern the Slavic of Bohemia and Moravia. 

1. Ale manic, divided into: a. Alemanic proper, covering Alsace, I he 
larger part of Baden and Switzerland, h. Suahian, covering the larger 
part of Wurtemberg and Suahian Bavaria. The eastern limit would he 
a line from Eichstadt to Fiissen. The literary centre was St. Gallon. 
Abundant literature of the 8th and 9th centuries. The “ BenedictimT 
Regel.” The Paternoster and Credo of St. Gallon. Vocabularies St. 
Galli. Murbacli Hymns. “Christ and the Samaritan woman.” The 
ex tensive works of Notker. 
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2. Bavarian- A ustrian, covering tlie larger part of Bavaria and non- 
Slavic Austria. The oldest of all Old II. G. is the Glossary of Kero 
(740) ; the Glossary ofllrabanus Maurus ; the so-called “ Exhurtatio ” and 
the poem Muspilli, besides smaller pieces. 

484. It is impossible for us to give here a description of the phonology of these dia^ 
Sect s. Besides Grimm’s Law the long vowels and the diphthongs are the chief criteria for 
l heir classification. Their territories have not remarkably changed. Note that Frisian 
li is been driven out of Holland by Dutch and in Germany it leads a very precarious 
existence upon the islands olf the coast of llanox er and Oldenburg, having been 
crowded oat by “ Plattdeutseh.” Low German has also encroached upon Middle 
German territory in northeastern Germany. The only scientific description that we 
have of any modern dialect, is that by Winteler of the Kcrenzer dialect (Swiss- 
Ale manic). 

History of German. 

485. In point of time we divide tlie history both of the lan- 
guage and of the literature into three periods, viz., Old High- 
German till 1100; Middle High German till 1500; New High 
German since then, perhaps better till about 1800, because 
the literary language of the 18 th century is already taking on 
an archaic character in comparison with the language of the 
last fifty years. See 487, B. 

1 . The literature of the (). 11. G. period is entirely dialectic and clerical. 
We have one poem, unfortunately only fragmentary, the Hildebrant&lied , 
that goes back in matter and meter to the period before the introduction 
of Christianity. 

2. There has been much contention, whether there was a standard 
written language in the M. II. G. period. Lacliinann and his school main- 
tain that there was and that it died out with the decay of literature in 
the 14th century. But the opinion is losing ground. The reasons 
against are well stated in Paul’s “ Gab os cine mittelhochdeutsche 
Sdiriftsprache? ” The literature was mainly lyrical and epic. Its climax 
lulls in the 12tli century. The chief differences between the O. and M. 
11 G. periods are : 1, the spread of umlaut ; 2, the weathering of unac- 
cented and inflectional vowels to mere e. 

486. With the N. II. G. period begins tlie written language that became 
not suddenly, but gradually tlie standard literary language of Germany. 
In phonology it agrees with that of the Fast Frankish dialect, which is 
Ihe M. G. dialect that is most closely related to S. G. Its territory was in 
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tho very centre of Germany. Both this position and this relationship are 
two elements that help to account for its spread. 

1. From this same centre started the Reformation. Luther’s share in 
the establishment of the written language is generally not well stated and 
even overrated. Fourteen translations of the Bible had been published up 
to 1518 in II. G. alone, made from the Vulgate. The language was based 
upon the “ Kanzleisprache f i. e., the “ otlicial ” language in which em- 
peror and princes published decrees and laws and in which all govern- 
ment business was transacted. 

2. There were at first several of these “Kanzleisprachen.” differing more 
or less. We find traces of them as early as the 14th century. Those of 
Austria, Bohemia and Saxony were first amalgamated. It was this lan- 
guage that Luther used in his Bible translation, moulded by him, of 
course, as every man of genius will mould his mother-tongue. Luther, by 
birth a Middle German, had come in contact with people of all stations, 
speaking Low and South German. No Bible, tlie circumstances being the 
same, translated into strict South German would and could have been 
accepted by North Germany. Again Luther had sprung from among 
the people and had a most hearty appreciation of folk-lore and all that is 
“ volkstiimlich,” of proverbs, saws and songs. This made him a trans 
iator for the people. The proverbs of Solomon and the psalms are with- 
out doubt the most taking portions of his translation. 

487 . The spirit of the Reformation was one roused from the lethargy 
of the preceding centuries and ready for something new. Luther’s New 
Testament appeared in 1522, the whole Bible in 1534. Besides the 
Bible the catechism, hymns, sermons and the numerous polemical 
pamphlets were written and read in the new language. With the 
Reformation began also the public school (“ volfc&schule”) and the first 
grammars and “ for melbncker ” appeared, written often by tlic lawyers, 
who, of course, favored the “ Kanzleisprache.” But last and foremost of 
all the invention of printing, some fifty years before the Reformation, 
made a common language possible. 

1. Tlic clerks would write and spell as they spoke, i.e., according to their 
own dialect. Printing brought about a certain uniformity in the orthog- 
raphy. It spread the language to the most different parts of the country. 
About the year 1600, hooks were already cheap in comparison to tlie costly 
manuscripts. In 1523 a Bible was printed at Bale, which had as appendix 
a sort of dictionary explaining the teitns unfamiliar to the Swiss. 
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2. The struggle of the new language was hardest in Switzerland. Both 
Catholic and Calvinist objected to a Lutheran language. In North Ger- 
many it was favored by the fact that the whole North became Protestant 
on masse. Yet hymns were printed there in Low German for a long time. 
In the 17th century High German preachers came to the North. But 
through printing the writings of out*, man exercise a great influence upon 
the speech of his readers. Printing in fact has introduced into the de- 
velopment of language a certain stiff, artificial element that the written, 
and especially the unwritten, dialects do not have. The printed language 
lias more of a fixed, stereotyped character than dialect. But on the other 
hand we must remember that the letters of the alphabet are not the 
language. They aro only contrivances that represent speech very im- 
perfectly, contrivances invented several thousand years ago, which we 
try to apply now to that most subtile institution — language, that 1ms 
been changing and developing ever since. 

8. The language of the 19th century differs not a little from the lan- 
guage of the lfith. The differences in forms and functions have boon treated 
to some extent in Part I. The 17th century is a dark gloomy page in the 
history of Germany and almost a blank in its literature. In the first half 
of the eighteenth we see the beginnings of the classical period. Until 
then Latin was the language of the learned, and in the 17tli and 18tli 
centuries there was a large number of foreign words both in the written 
and spoken languages that were never assimilated, but driven out again 
by a school of literary men that started a revival of the love of old 
German. 

The following are tlie more important and far-reaching sound- 
changes in the transition from M. H. G. to N. H. G. 

488. A. Vowels. 

1. The further spread of umlaut by analogy (levelling). 

JSx. : as a sign of the plural, see 48; in derivatives as in: plaiting, safer < 
hrtv britbcrlicf), 33riibcrd)cm £i}d}terlctn ; in long-stemmed weak verbs as in : 
Own, l)orte, gc^brt < liocren, liorte, geliorit — geliorter (see 455, 2). 

2. The lengthening of short accented stem-vowels in the 
open syllable, and of a and o before r, rt, rd. To this process 
the largest number of the present long vowels is due. 
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Ex.: ©ogel, £of— £ofe$; fleMren ( < born), gcwtf()ren, Icbcn, weben, fctjenj 
$abn — §abnc$; £bitr, ntir, tt>ir, er, bcr (demonstrative), bar (but bdrfuft) ; £>crb, 
hterbc, h>ert, jart, ©art. Ur in the sense of “ great ” as in : Urgrojwater, other 
wise short or long : llrlaub, Urfprump but Urteil is always short, -art and 
-arj are unsettled still. Compare §fir$, 

a . The short vowel is retained before more than one consonant and in 
a closed syllable, except before r (rt, rd). Ex.: ^offctt# Poll, rcmtett, #crfc, 
twllen, fajb etc., but mix, mtr, us above. 

h. This? point of N. II. G. phonology is by no moans all cleared lip. Paul is the only 
one that has thrown any light upon it. See P. and B. Beitrflge, VII. p. 10K When 
through inflectional endings the stem-vowel is now in an open, now in a closed sylla- 
ble, the standard pronunciation demands levelling in favor of the long vowel of the open 
syllable. For instance, taS GUaS, C>Hafe3, (SHcife, WlaS, (M&fer, all with long stem-vowels. 
In N.G., however, (9ra$# £ot>, (N. and A. sg.), are always short according to 

the law of short vowel in a closed syllable. N. and S. G. agree in the levelling between 
the sg. and pi. pret. of ablaut-series, IV. and V. in favor of the long vowel of the plural, 
«?. {/., gafc— gafren, fal) — fallen. 

r. This principle may be stated in another way : N. IT. G. makes a M. 
II. G. accented syllable containing a short, vowed long, either by length- 
ening the vowel or by lengthening, i.e. t “ doubling/’ the consonant, par 
ticularly if that consonant be t or m, and if a single consonant is followed 
by cr, il, cn. 

Ex.: (Stdtte, Sittc, fomnten# Sommer, ^Better; in the pret. and past part, of 
the I. and II. ablaut-series: fdmitt — flefd)nittcn, fott — flefotten. This change 
began in the M. II. G. period, starting from L. G. it spread over M. and 
over S. G. as late as the 16th century. 

3. Long accented vowels are shortened beforo more than 
one consonant. 

a. This process is not far-reaching, but includes also tlie long vowels 
sub 4, that have sprung from diphthongs. It started with the JV1. G. 
dialects. 

Ex.: edit L. G., see 493, 4, < ekaft; barf)tc, bradjte (see 454, 3). STt?t < 
dhte ; £err, berrfdjcn ; bord)ett ; ftmp biltg, < flenc, hienc, gienc ; tticr in 
the compounds ptertebn, -jifl, tncrtel, etc., Gutter < muoter. 

4. The simplification of the diphthongs ie > I, still spelt 
te ; uo > u ; ue > it long. 

Examples very numerous : ©lut < Uuot; 5ftut < muot; < gif etc; 
fiif? < suei>e; fiibren < viler en; blu^en < blilejen; licb ; tief; always in the 
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preterit of Class VII. and in tlio present of Class II., viz., rict, (tel, fctcteu, 
(iebcn, but see 3. 

a. This also is a M. G. feature that was fixed upon the “ Scliriftspraelie,” 
showing itself as early as the 13th century. The S. G. dialects do not 
know it yet (see Ilari’s Goethe’s Prose , p. 40, bottom). 

5. The diphthongization of the long vowels 1, ft, in 
(whether < Gk T. eu or umlaut of ft, value u long) > et, au, 
cu (du), respectively. 

Ex.: brci < dri, SBcib < wtp; ci in the present of the I. Class; Unit < 
l fit ; £aut < Mt ; (5au < sfl; £aufcr < hiusir < Ms; OTaufc <minse < 
rufis; Trcue < triuwe; cud) < iuch; b*cud)te < liuhte; cr bcut < biutet The 
Eng. cognates, e. g., the verbs of the I. Class write — wrote, shine; — - shorn*, 
loud, hide (< Ags. hyd), sow, house, mouse — mice show that a similar 
diphthongization of long i and u has taken place, o in wrote, shone 

Ags. d < ai corresponds to the old diphthong, M. II. G. ei as in 
scliein, reij, etc. Modern German et therefore goes back to i in fteirat < 
hirat; to ei in fd)cibctt < seheiden; at always goes back to ei, ai as in SDlai, 
ftaifer. au < u in £aud < lids; but < on in laufctt < loufen; (ill (cu) < iu < 
il by umlaut, in #dufcr < hiusir < lids ; but cu < iu (eu) in Feute < liute, 
l)Ciilon < hiuleri; and another cu < du umlaut of ou(< au) in greube < 
vrbiule ( < *frauwida), beugen < bougen < bougen ( < *baugjan, ablauts. II.). 

a. This is a S.G. feature, especially Bavarian, in which dialect it started 
about 1200. It spread over East Frankish and Upper Saxon in the 14th and 
15th centuries and latest over Suabian. All the other dialects whether L., 
M. or S. G. do not know this change. “ House ” is still “ lids ” in Bremen 
and in Bale. The new diphthongs are still kept apart from the old ones 
in dialect, but the standard spoken language recognizes no difference. 

489. The following changes do not affect very many words. They are 
mostly S. G. features and though quite old, the standard and tin; common 
spoken language do not agree upon all words. The former favors c and 
i, tlft* latter b and ii. 

1. e, e > b in crgbtycit (Classics still ergefcen), $bfle r Cbffcl, Sbtoe, jtoblf (stand- 
ard tfrelf), fd)tobren and a few others. Rarely e, e > o or u after to: too lieu 
< wellen ; toot)l < wela ; fornmen < queman . This is as old as 0. H. G., 
however. 

2- i > iiin«fe~Wei fpritfeen — fprifccn ; toiirbifl; toiipte; ®vri$toort — 

^briidjtoort. i < ii in Witten + work and Kifleit, but also still JfiijT cn + cushion. 
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3. a >5, ©t)nmad)t, folk-etymology for Dt)mad)t < dmaht ; WO < wd; clmc 

< tine ; SRonat < mdnot ; and Defyle < tdhele. Compare SBa^n and 51 rg* 
wofm. 

4. Botli S. and M. G. is u > o, ii > 5# regularly before modern ntm, 
mt and n + any other cons, but see 125, 1. 

Ex.: Past part, and pret. subj. of Class IIT., 2.; SBonnc < wunne; fremm 

< mum ; fonber < funber ; umfonjl < mnbesus ; 0c bn < sun. Compare 
S3ronn (poetic), but S3runncn (why u is not clear) ; s 3)Umd) < iniinicli 

5. Before palatal g# e > i. By this -ig and -id) have become the 
only suffixes instead of 0. and M. II. 0. ec , ae, eeh, acli y see 509. 

Ex.: $ittid) < fcttach ; $rani<b < kranech , 0. II. G. chranuh ; ferltg < 
vertec; £onig < honee. 

400. B. Consonants. 

1. The spread of fd) for f before 1, m, n, and to. 

Ex.: 0djlctf < sldfy -f sleep; 0iblctm < slim + slime; 0djmcer < 

smer ; fcbineifkn < snityen, + smite; 0tf)nce < sne, + snow; 0d)ncpfc < 
snepfe, 4- snipe; 0d)tt)ei§ < sweif 4 sweat; fd)h)immen < swimmen, 4 
swim. The Eng. cognates still show old s. 

a. This is a S. G. feature, starting in the 15th century and extending 

over the M. G. and the colonized eastern L. G. dialects (Paul). In the 

16th fd) was substituted for f after r in a few words and later still in 

initial fp, ft. 

All these fdj*B are recognized by the standard pronunciation, but the S. and M. G. 
dialects know almost no limit in the use of fd). M. G. dialects substitute it even for 

viz., mifeb for mi<$. See 301, 1. 

b. 0 > feb also after r, e.g., §irfd) < hir$ + hart, $trfd)e< kirse 4 cherry, 
berrfdjeit < hersen. Since fd)p# fd)t are not recognized in the spelling of 
initial fp# ft# Eng. st, sp, and G. ft# fp correspond : 0tabt# 0tatt, 0tatte < 
stat, + stead ; 0ptep < 8pi$ 4 spit. 

c. This feb for f is not a phonetic change as is generally taken for granted. In the 
transition firom O. > M. n. G. sc had become sch first before the front vowels, then 
before all the vowcIb and then before r. sc > sch before a palatal vowel is a phonetic 
transition called palatalization due to the following vowel aud attended by loosening 
of the contact, and is known in Eng. and the Romance dialects as well. See Ellis’ 
Early Eng. Pronunciation, p. 1154-. The transition-sound was no doubt the present 
Westphalian sjh, a double sound. At first only sc > sch in the above order, anti not 
s > sch. The links were sk + pal. vowel > skj > sjh > sh. 
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d. Before vowels and r G. fdj corresponds to Eng. sli, e. g., <Sd)iff + ship ; 
6 d)am +■ sliame ; fcfyfin + sheen ; (Sd)rot + sliread, shroud ; (Sd)rcin + 
shrine. When Eng. sc, sk corresponds to G. (d), ft, there is something 
wrong, due generally to foreign origin or influence, in one or the other. 
Compare ©cljulc + school ; <Sd)aunt + scum (Norse) ; 2anbfd)aft + land- 
scape (D.) ; ©fanba'l + scandal (Fr.). 

2 . 5 (< z < t, see 414, 1) > s, written f, d, f[, §♦ 

This is a S. G. feature, beginning with final 5 in the 13th century, 
spreading over M. G. L. G. still like Eng.; notice the cognates. Ex.: 
ii'atf < wa$ -\- what ; a ltd fiq + out ; SBaffcr < washer 4 - water ; SMnfe 

< bin$, 4- bentgrass. Examples very numerous. 

3. d) = kli (< old ch, cell and medial h) lias become jh 
after froiit-vowels and after r, 1, and n. See 375. 

This transition is not shared by S. G. The Eng. cognates show k or 
silent gh for I.-E. k: nid)t < niht (-- nikht) + not, nought; 2Bid)t < wiht 
4 - wight. 

a. d) before s in the same syllable > ks, the same in Eng. as 
early as Anglo-Saxon. 

Ex.: ftudjd <fuhs 4 - fox ; 23ud)d < buhs-bovm, 4 - box; fcdjd < sehs 4 - 
six ; < ahse , 4 - axle ; < acch us + axe (t. is excrescent). 

b. Medial b at the end of a syllable is silent now, feben, jteb — (1, but d) 
still in ©cftdtf; flcuc^t — flic^en; — fttytr; rau<b still in 5Raud>nn'rf, furs, 

- - vattl) ; fd)mdb«t — <»d)maeb* 

4. ntb > ntnt, Eng. still mb: ttamm < lamp — lambes 4- lamb; Summer 

< kumber , 4 - to cumber. 

5. nt — jif Eng. still m. 93cfcn < besem 4 - besom ; $abcn < fadem 4 - 

fathom. 

* 

G. w < bli, the labio-labial bli has become labio dental v in the standard 
pronunciation ; it has disappeared after ou, iu (now au> cu); in a few cases 
aw > au ; after 1 and r it became b, beginning in the 14tli century. Eng. 
cognates show a vowel 4 - some silent letter. 

Ex.: ttcu < niuwe , 4 - new; fdjauen < sehouwen 4 - show; flrau < gra — 
grdwes, + gray; bfau < Md — bldwes 4 - blue, due to Fr. bleu, ©erben < 
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garwen, + yare ; (Brfmtibc < swalwe, + swallow; 9hxrbc, a scar < nance , 
+ narrow, lit. “contracted surface ge!6 < gel — gelwes , + yellow. 
Some cases show doublets due to levelling in favor of the iininfleoi<<i 
form : fajjl — faib < ml — valwes -f fallow ; ©per-ling + sparrow — 
<5pcvber < sparicaere 4- sparrow-hawk. 

491. 1. Other transitions arc not general enough to deserve special mention. It 
Is important, to distinguish real phonetic transitions and differences between the two 
periods in the history of the language due to levelling and analogy. The latter h: IV(; 
been frequently treated in the (omments upon the various inflections. See the lev 
clling in the declension of fern, nouns, 433; between sg. and pi. pret., 460. 

2. The disappearance of sounds by contraction ought also to be con 
side red, of i for which a merely orthographical 1> has been substituted 

(see 363, 2) or of e in 3. pors. sg. pros, of strong verbs whose stem ends in 
t as frfjiit < schiltet. Examples of new sounds are c between i, no, u and 
r as in Traucr < trflre, GJcirr ^ gir ; of t (b) after final n and s as in jenianP 
< ianan, cigcntlicfy < eigenlichv , Ob ft < obe%, 31x1 < ackes. 

The German word-stock. 

492. The following sources have furnished words and forms older 
than any occurring in the literatures : 

1. 1 tunes, e.g. y the famous inscription on the golden horn, which reads 
ek Jdewagastiz holtingaz horna tamdo -- I, Hlewagastiz (= lee-host 1) of 
Holstein, made (the) horn. 

2. The words borrowed by Fins and Laplanders before the race mi- 
grations, when the latter were in contact with the Scandinavians, the 
former with the Goths in the South, e. g., “ kunungas ,” “ king.” 

3. Words and proper names occurring in Latin and Greek authors, 
e. g . , the name “ Teutones ” would seem to go back to a period before 
Grimm's Law (see Kluge’s dictionary) ; glesum = amber, Ags. glare, i 
glass in all Germanic dialects ; “alces” in Caesar — meaning “ elk,” 0. 
II. G. etch, Ags. eolch ; modern Eng. “ elk ” is reimported from Norse. 

4. German has a much larger Germanic word-stock than Middle and 
modern English, because through the Norman conquest the Koinance 
was engrafted upon old English and so many old English (Germanic) 
words died out. But compare the couplets calf — veal ; deer — venison; 
sow, swine — pork ; hunt — chase. 
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a. German, never having had to accept such a large foreign element, has treated 
foreign words very stepmotherly. English welcomes every stranger, at least our 
large dictionaries do, which contain as much as ten per centum of words that are 
no more English than they are German. A German, seeing such a dictionary with 
colored flags, steam-engines, animals, and what not, takes it for an encyclopedia. In 
German a foreign word has to undergo a long period of probation before it is accepted 
in the language and in the dictionary. Foreign words are* collected mostly in the 
“ li'remtlwdrlerbitcfi i. e., Dictionary of foreign words. 

493. The first larger influx, of foreign words into German came 
through contact with Roman civilization, c.g., vStrajk, ^fapl, Alafc# Aiu1)c, 
Mctlc# 3){tUtyCr ^teller, $cnftcv ; the second through (’hristianizat ion : .Hinbc, 
htflci'citf vUvcitb $)rie|Tcr, prcMflcn, and a great, many others. 

These and other foreign words of the O. II. G. period were quite 
thoroughly Germanized. They took part in the shifting then going on 
and their accent was put upon the stem-syllable. 

1. In Inter O. II. (Land in INI. 11. G. the chief source*, from which foreign 
words came, were the crusades and the institution of chivalry; in later 
M. IT. G. and early N. II. G., the revival of learning and the thirty years 
war, c.g.> s Pala'fb ftlilttc, Toumi'cr, Tbrctt; in fact all older nouns in — ic'v and 
verbs in -ic'rett. Schiller’s Wallenstein has many foreign words, c.g., 
'Xvmbntft; malebct'cn; Lanier, Quiver, s J>ult. 

2. In the last 200 years Germans have taken up, as all nations have done, 
a largo number of words from Greek, Latin and tl: .1 Romance languages, 
words which the progress of civilization calls for. But beginning with the 
M.1I. G. period German has not been able to change the foreign accent, 
c//., the verbs in 'tc'rctt, even when this ending is added to German words as 
h'jtevnb ffahicvctb fjauficrcn ; $ictcbei ; or -Me', 93<tjlci\ ^ataillo'n, 

'Vaile'tc ; the many nouns in -tc'. Compare English which changed in its 
middle period the accent of nearly all Norman- French words, c. g . , 
reason, season, melancholy. Later teTegrapli, but German Mcitra'pt). 

a. There lias sprung up since 1870 a tendency in high official circles to banish foreign 
w-rds, but it is not likely to meet, with much success. The military system uses him- 
•lrods of them still. 

Ti.f 1 Postmaster-General of the German empire objected to Stefcvfte'n, because he 
< ')id(l not decide upon the gender, aud so , , a c vnf p ve cf? c v " ^ was made the official word. A 
*t'd( r to be called for must have on it f , v T.kftlflflernfc," not “poste restante” as formerly. 

’>• One more large source of borrowed words has to be mentioned 
which began as early as the 15th century, viz., Low German and Dutch 
Odso English). All words that contain “ p,” for instance, must be either 
foreign (Rappel, ^ant^er) or non-Higli-German, because there can be no p 
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in II. G. (soc 409, 2). If the words do not come directly from Low 
German, they have been influenced by it and taken L. G. form. 

Ex.: puffcit, pujlen, $ocfc, fifatt, Shatter, happen. Words in 99, 
bbt <£Me, ffiogge, glagge, ©a^cr, flugge. 

4. Notice the nuftiy shipping terms : fflagge, 93orb# S3oob 8prteb Fctf, 
SOBratf, 8tepcn (p = tv). Words in -rig for ft, e.g., fad)t, H. G. fanft ; Sdjacbt, 
IL G. 8djaft; 8djtud)t for 8d)luft. The ending -ri)cn is Low and M. German ; 
-leitt, South German, gett for fcifl is L. G. 

494. A small group of words was introduced twice, but at different 
periods, e.g. y §)faU (O. II. G.), (M. H. G.)< palatium, but see Kluge’s 

Diet. Barge (0. II. G.), Xartfdjc (M. H.G.) + Eng. target < V. L. UtrgUt (if 
this is not originally German and belongs to the next group). $)?clobct was 
really borrowed, Sttclobie is a later doublet after the many nouns in -it. 
gctylen + to fail, falficrcn, to fail (in business) F. faillir. 

1. Compare Eng. frail and fragile ; quite — quiet ; exploit — ex- 

plicite. Many originally German words, adopted by another language, 

are borrowed again in a foreign form : SBagen — SBaflflon 4- Eng. wain 

— wagon; 6pton < fpaljcn — German ©paper; 53ipouaf < biwacht, StfciivadH; 

bic ®arbc, btc ®arbeiobe + guard, 4- wardrobe < warta, warten — bie Sflartc, 

Per SBftrt 4- ward; ©tucf < Ital. stucco and this from G. ©tiicf, O. II. G. 

stnccM. j. 

■ c 

2. Besides isolated and obscure German words a large number of for- 
eign words are exposed to “ folk-etymology,” because they are not under- 
stood. These have been collected by Andrescn in his “ deutsche Volks- 
etymologie.” (See also Palmer’s Folk-etymology). $cbrrid) < L. hub- 
racea , ground-ivy. Slbcnteucr (archaic spelling even 91benbteucr), < M. II. G. 
aventiure < Horn, aventure. 

3. $ielfrafj, wolverine < Norse f jail fr css — moutain-beur, as if it were a 
great eater ; ©iinbflut as if from oi'uibc and $lut, “the flood that came on 
account of sin,” but it is from Stn — meaning “ ever,” “ universal ” as in 
Stngriin, evergreen. Beummtbas if it meant „£ugcnmunb" or „£eutcmunb," hut 
< hliurnnnt, hlium, in which -mvnt is suffix, “ liliu” < the same root as 
tout, loud 4- Gr. kIvu. See 3Raulwurf, 400. Compare Eng. causeway ^ 
O. Fr. chaucie < L. calciatam ( viam ) ; country-dance < counter-dance, 
Fr. contredanse. 

ITundreds of examples will be found in Andmen and Palmer's collections. The 
words in 494, 404, 1, have never been collected. 
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D. WORDFORMATION. 


This chapter docs not contain a complete German etymology. It aims merely at 
giving a brief, practical survey of the derivation of German words for students who 
know a little English and Latin. A knowledge of the older forms of some Germanic 
dialects cannot he expected from the student. For practical reasons only, the follow- 
ing subdivisions of the chapter are made. 

495. Wo may distinguish four waj T s of forming and deriv- 
ing words : 

l. By ablaut without derivative suffix, see 496, 1, 3. 

± By suffixing somo element which was once perhaps an 
independent word. 

3. By prefixing such element. 

4. By composition of independent words. 

490. The pronouns have roots peculiar to 1 lmmselves and many adverbs are formed 
from the pronominal roots. Nouns (that is, substantives and adjectives) and verbs 
had probably the saint* roots, though it is customary to speak, in contrast, to pronomi- 
nal roots, only of verbal roots, from which nouns were formed later. We count as 
primitive all strong verbs and those nouns which have no apparent derivative sutlix. 
From a I'b’xnd’, in which x represents the vowel that is to appear according to the 
variou> ablaut-grades, both nouns and verbs were formed. In G. T this root would 
lx; bsnd. It tarnished bin dm, band, tjtbnnden, tatf ‘Hanr, trv 33unb, her $)anb, bad 
(for $)ftnbct). Both nouns and verbs had their stem-suffixes, of course. These 
made them into words. Roots are to the etymologist what x, y, z are to the mathe- 
matician. They are something unreal and abstracted from the actual phenomena of 
languages. No one ever spoke in roots. In a word we distinguish the stem and the 
inflections. The stem minus the stem-suffix is the root. Of every root, noun and 
■'t I’ong verb are not now extant, for instance, tieb, tfob, but weak verbs by means of 
fheymfllx jo— jo, were formed from the same root, I. E. 4 ,/ lxub\ G. T. vTxub, e. tj., 
(iWlatih'n, token, x appears as e — i in iieb, 9lebe < liof>a , *b ub- ; as a in (g)tauben, (cr)Iau 

; it disappears in £ cb, leben, the weakest, or zero stage of ablaut. See 394. 

1. Formed by ablaut alone, we consider strong verbs, nouns of the same roots and 
nouns from roots that may have no strong verb extant. 

-• The stem-suffix may have been o,jo, /, ft, d.jd (fern.), etc. We are inclined to look 
niion thc^'fl-stems as derivatives because they suffered umlaut, e. (/., Tuirfli', 

There is some reason for this because jo,jd. wo, wd are not primary stem-suffixes, but 
tor our purposes there is no harm in confounding the primary and secondary suffixes. 
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8. Examples of the derivation of verbs and of substantives by ablaut 
alone. 

I. ablaut-series: beijjen, bet 33ijr, rent), 9leib. II.: fd)Uejien, bad <Sd)bf?, 
ber triefen, ber STropf, bic Sraufe; bad i’od), Me Bitcfe. III.: ftyttrimman 

ber ©cpwamm, ber ©urnpf (V), Me ©cpwemme; ber ©cplunb, ber Wing. IV.: bergen, 
ber 23erg, bte SBurg, ber SBiirge ; fcpallen, fcpellcn, ber ©cpall. V.: geben, bic 
(rather geba), gebc or getbe (adj.). VI.: graben, bad ©rab, Me ©rube; id) muji, 
ber §apn, bad $upn. 

To the G. T. a — d series : getban, bie 3,pat. See 478, 2. 

Derivation of Substantives 

497. Derived by a late ablaut, also directly from a weak 
verb. 

Ex.: £)cr ©epunb < iepinben, — refuse ; ber S3cfel)l < befeblcn; bcr^anbel •; 
banbcltt ; bad £>pfcr cepfern ; ber Birger < argent. Feminines in -c : bic 
'IBinbc 4 - windlass < tvinben; bte ffdpre 4 ferry < vern <faran. 

498. Derivation by Vowel-Suffixes : 

1. e < i formed from adjectives, all feminine, e.y., ©rbftc < grpfc; £u4e 
< podp ; ©(bone < fipintj; SMlbc < balb (now only adverb) ; ©iite < gut — 
guotl < guot. i produced umlaut. 

2. e < i < jo £irte < £erbe. 

3. ei < h' < Romance ie, ia, always with chief-stress 
upon it, at first only in foreign words, then spreading very 
rapidly in N. H. G. 

It is attached most, frequently to nouns and verbs ending in -el* -cr, 
-en, so that the ending was felt to he -crci, e. g., dauberei', 5(r;cnei', .‘pntebolci, 
Sdgeret. It denotes also a place of business : Drutferei, S)dcfcrci. It im- 
plies a slur, 3urtflerei, Jftnberei. 

4. ie only in foreign words. It is the later form of ia, ie, 
and the nouns were formed after 1 had become ei. 

Ex.: 9l|lronomtc', ©e'ograppie', $bt'Mogie', etc. -ie has crowded out the 
older -ei/ or they appear together with a difference of meaning. s IWcbci 
— 2)?e(oMe# both mean ‘"melody ” ; Cartel = party, faction — 3)artie = 
match, company, excursion ; ‘’Ppantafei 4 - fancy, — ^pantafie + phantasy- 
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Derivation by Consonant Suffixes. 

499 . Liquids and their combinations. 

I, generally cl < O. H. G. ul ( al ), il. il produces umlaut. 
It is weak or unaccented, -f Eng. le, + L. -ul-us. Majority 
of substaiftives are masculine. 

Ex.: 1. I < ulydl : bcr ©tab!, bad SBcil, "Haul, bic &eclc. 

3. cl (< ul, at): bcr SBanbel, Mangel, 9lab cl, ©djnabcl, <©attcl,9lcbel; bic gartcl, 
Wurgel, Surjcl, gafcl, <3djaufcl. 

tf. cl < il. Most of them denote means and instruments like the femi- 
nines < vl, nl. 

Ex.: bcr 33cutel, SMittcl ( + beadle), ^bffcl, Jlegcl 4- cudgel (?), <Sd)litffcl, 
Crutch Bugct. These are very numerous. 

4. cl, 4- Eng. -le, sign of diminutives, < ila, Hi. Neuter gender. A 

S. Gorman favorite from old times, now le, l, see Goethe’s famous 'Sdjrocij* 
crlicb. 

Ex.: SBiinbcl, 33ud)d, SRinbel. Proper names : ftricbel, Badjcrl. 

5. cl in foreign words : bic Drgct < V. h. organa ; Xcitfcl < (Udflohnr ; 
bad Siegel < L. sigilluin ; bcr CEfcl < L. minus; ber Pummel < h.cumi- 
nnm. 


500 . I combined with other suffixes. 

1. with s in fcl (weak accent), fa l (secondary accent) < sal, is \- al, 
generally producing umlaut. Gender prevailingly neuter, but also a 
few fern, and very few masc. 

Ex. of -fcl: bcr 2£cd)fcl, bad ffldtfcl, UbcrMcibfcl, £dcffcl. 

Ex. of —fat: bad <Sd)icffal, bad Vabfal, bad <3d)cufal, bic toaitmfal, bic Xritbfal. 

Some have double gender. 

‘Xy-lcitt < il 4- in, secondary accent, very numerous, produces umlaut, 
H'mn always neuter. See 493, 4. Now only in solemn diction and poetry. 

tix.: ifinblcin, Cdmmlcin, SWdgblciit, Sityttlciit, etc. -cldjcn is rare : SBudjclcbcn, 
F. 3779. 

3. -ling < ul , il + ing, -f Eng. -ling, weak accent, often with a 
deprecative force. Its second element, was at first only added to nouns 
* u - ling became the suffix. 
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Ex.: ftrcntbltng, Stabling + foundling; Sunning + youngling; ©tyiiiifl, 
Daumling; 2tfietliwp hireling; ©augltng + suckling; (Sdjoftling, Broilling. 

a. -lingctt (m is Dative pi.) forms many names of places, $amelimtcii, 
QJraijelingcn. 

4. Icr < l + cr is a quite modern suffix. For er, see 607, 1. It started 
with nouns that came from verbs in -cht or nouns in -cl. 

Ex.: to' un flier < fiinfleln ; ©dgttcirfjler < fd)mcid)eln ; but gaudier < £aiuv 
£ifd)ler < Xifcfo. Implies a slur, e.g., Steelier < Olcdfl. Comp. Eng. hostler 
< hostel. 

501. cm, m, am, en < cm. Of these m, ett arc unaccented 
and form no syllable ; -cut has weak accent, ant has second- 
ary. < O. H. G. m , um, am, + Eng. m, om. For cm > cu, 
see 490, 5. 

Ex. : ber 33auni, + beam ; £raum, -t- dream ; ,3aum -I- team ; <Sdnvavm 
+ swarm ; ber Client (Dbcm, the biblical form), 23robcnt ;'bcr Siobcn, her 
93ufcit, ber ftabc n, ber Skfen ; ber (Sibam, ber 93rofam, in which am has been 
restored in place of older -cm. bad ©ittum belongs here, but turn lias 
erdpt in for older ** widem as shown in the verb lvibmcn. 

m is a suffix in -turn < Vd’a, see 516, 5. 

502. cn, n, < O. H. G. an, in -h Eng. en, n, on, in. 

Ex. : ber Dorn, 4- thorn; $afcit, 4- haven; bad Jforn, 4- corn; bad dciil'en, 
4- token, ber $)e$cn, + thane. 4- rain ; SBagcn* + wain, wagon. 

Ofteu lost in G., compare ber Ota be, + raven ; bie ©olfc r 4- welkin ; toiidu’, t 
kitchen ; toette, 4~ chain, cn of inf. is lost in English. In G. en has crept 
into the Nominative and changed the i ntlection, see 435, 2. In some cases, 
e. g., Atom, 3orn + Ags. torn, it is the participial suffix -no, see 453, 1. 

1. The -cn of the weak declension really belongs here, since it forms 
nouns denoting the agent, for instance, from verbs, bicteit, ber Dtoe, bed 
Soten. But we feel it now as an inflectional ending. See 432. 

-ner is not a real suffix. Compare; ler, 600, 4. In fliebner n belong:; to 
the stem < redina, redinon. In others n is added by analogy : WUhtncr 
< ©lotfe; toird)ncr < toirdjc . $fortncr < portenarius; ©iilbner < xoldennnns , 
Golb. 

2. cn < in, a now rare diminutive except in composition in -Icin, 4cn. 
Ex.: bad Sullen (#olen) 4- filly, foal ; 3cf)ivciit, + swine < G. T. sn; M 
Afiifcn for toudflein 4- chicken < from the same stem as “ cock.” 
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503. ttta, ttiff—, forms neuter and fem. nouns, generally 
abstract ones denoting existence and condition, sometimes 
place, + Eng. -ness. 

Generally from noun and verb stems, but also from adjectives: bit 
23i!bnl« < roilb, ftinjfcrnttf < ftnjler. It represents now older -niss- and 
-hum-, Go. - ndssus , and generally produces umlaut. - niss , -mm are 
compounded of n + issi, issa and n 4- usd. 

Ex. : ba$ 23cgrfibnt3, ©cffinanis, Sermacfytnte ; bie (£rlaubni$, flenntnifl, 
2ktrubm$. 

504. in, inn- forms fem. nouns, denoting females, from 
masc. < M. H. G. in, in, inne < O. H. G. innd, in, -j- L. ina 
in regina . 

Ex.: ©ott, ©bttin ; $ ini) fin + vixen; £amtoverancr, £anno#eranerin. 

Very numerous. Not extant in Eng. except in vixen, Ags. fyxen. To 
be, translated by “ female 1 ,’ ” " slie-,” “ lady-.” 

-in has become (c)it and is attached to surnames having the force of 
tin' more elegant ftrau 4- surname without suffix, c. //., tie ^)?u(lcrn instead 
of fyrau duller, bic opamtbafen instead of ^rau Spanish. 

505. -nb, cnb, (attb, ant), really participial suffix (see 453), 
■h E tig. -end. 

Ex.: ber ffrcimb + friend; Qfeinb + fiend ; Sihtflanb, champion; $cilanb, + 
Ildiaud, Saviour ; Sfalant, but the cognate ant is foreign and has chief- 
sirens, c. (j. , SKuftfa'nt* Sftiniflra'nt. No participial ending in bev 2lbcnb, ber 

lElcfa'nt. 

506. -nfl, -iitcj, -Utig, < older ing, ung , -f Eng. mg, ng , 
weak accent. 

Lx.: ber Weiring 4 herring ; bev 0dpflinij 4- shilling ; ba$ ^Wcffing, brass* 
Agri* masting. 

1. it is lost in tf'bniijt, 4- king ; ber {Pfennig (< pfenninc) 4 penny. 

2. un ct forms numerous fem. nouns from verbs. Like Eng. ing they 
denote mostly action. The suffix is gaining ground. But Eng. nouns in 
ing are frequently best translated into German by an infinitive. E\.s 
bie ffrfaljrung# 33ilbun»v 3citun$ 4- tidings, 3Infcrtiguug 4 manufacture; 2!er* 
bampfung, evaporation, etc. Hiding 4- bab dicitcuj building, bad SBaucn. 
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3. in$ and ung + cr and cn form many patronymics and names of places: 
£l;urimjcm 3Rcintngcn# Ximflringcn, SRobrungen, $omung# Wibclumtcn# 9)?erototn(?cr, 
Springer# fiotbringer. For er (see 607 , 2). -cn is originally dative pi. 

507 . -er is of various origins. 

1. It denotes the agent, < ere < cere < dri, + Eng. er, or, 
ary, + Lat. -arius. 

It is attached to both nouns and verbs and is preceded by umlaut as a 
rule. 

Ex.: Baukrer# Hammerer# <5d}uler, fitter, 0d)ncibcr# SRcttcr# Xditjcr. Very 
numerous. 

a. Borrowed words not denoting the agent: Bcntncr# < J Jt centenariux 
4- centenary, a hundred weight; Xrid>tc v < late L. tractariux (?i, funnel. 

2. -cr denotes origin and home, attached to names of places 
and countries. Used as an adj. it does not vary. 

It was originally a (lenitive pi., but of the same origin with 
the preceding: lt)uriiujer, Berliner, SMcucr, £d)wei$er Kdfe. 

3. -cr without any particular force, and words with it are 
looked upon as primitive < /*, ur (dr), ir , + Eng. r, er, re, -f 
I.-E. -ro-. 

Ex. : ter Jlcfcr, jammer, Sommer, Xonttcr; tie Slter, $etcr, Vekr, 
Sdutlter; tad gutter, Veter, JGctter, Silber, JOafler. 

4. -ter in foreign words, r. //., ter Saoalicr, ©arbler, is iden- 
tical with cr sub 1, but is of Romance form, < L. -arius. 

For -cr as a sign of pi., see 431 . 

508 . Suffix -ter, ter. 

1. < tar, forms names of relationship 4- Eng. ter, thcr, < I.-E. -t-r. 
It is unaccented. Ex. ter plater, Gutter, tic Gutter, 3d)U)C|ler, Xod)tcr. 

2. < tara y tra, lira 4- Eng. ter, dor. Denotes Instrument. Not numer- 
ous, unaccented. 4- L. trum, (1. rpov, rpia. 

Ex.: ,U (after# cord; tic Reiter + ladder ; tad Wclacbtcr 4- laughter ; Rafter 
lahslar , lantar < lahan , to blame. In the last word -sfcer is secondary 
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suffix. It appears also in ber &amjkr, badger ; tie (Sifter, magpie, which 
are of doubtful origin. £>ab ftcnfter < Lat. fenestra. 

ber (ter) as comparative suffix, see 530. 

8, f, id}, dj. 

fl and f, Eng. g and k, it is difficult to separate from the rest of the stem. Nouns 
ending in them must be considered primitive. 

509. -id), sometimes spelt -ig, forms a few masc. nouns. 
It. represents M. H. G. -cch and -ich < uh, ah and ill < uk, 
ah', ik -f Eng. -ock, -k. See 489, 5. 

Ex.: ter 33ottid) (+ buttock), ber *t>abid)(t) + hawk; ft'ranid) -t- crane; 
tfittid), Xeppid); bab ftciftd), Stcifup brushwood; ber 5>f ettiex (-id)) + radish < L. 
radic-em; 5)told) < M. H. U. mo!, i mole, hut means lizard, bev 
(iit for id)), ( + Eng. acid) < L. acetmn, through *ate<‘«m (V). SWabi'bdjen is 
of later importation. Der Jtafe, Jfaftd), does not belong hero, but < kerje 
(> kofgo) < L. cavea. 

1. -id)t -- td) + t, for which see 512, 2, forms a number of neuter nouns 
denoting fullness, plenty, frequency. Late suffix of 15th century, ^ab 
t'irtid)t, -f Eng. thicket (but -et is Romance) ; bab Hfl)vid)t, sweepings ; bab 
$Kityrid)t, reeds. £)cr §abid)t (see. above). 

510. -d)cn forms tho common neuter diminutives and has 
crowded out -kin in the spoken language. See 493, 4. 

(\>mj>oumled of id>, see above, and it < in, ?/>, see 502,2. Always 
produces umlaut, lias weak accent, + Eng. kin. Ex.; Cab $huun1)cn, + 
manikin ; l\imnhi)cn, + lambkin ; 2ffiirnnl)cn, 3)?dbd)cn, $eild)cn. 

t J. \, 

511. 1. -t- + Eng. -th, < G. T. -'tli-, < I. E. -'t-. 

Ex.; £>cr Xob, + death; s JWimb, + mouth; bab (bie) 2>tobb, + aftermath; 
bic IMtbe, + booth ; bic 53uvbe, burthen. Not numerous in German. Where 
Engl, forms abstract nouns in -th, from adjectives generally, (J. forms 
the same in "c : $Bdmc, warmth ; Xycuc, truth; Xicfc, depth. 

2. -te < -ida, - idd , unaccented; -ob, -bbc, -at, < -6 fa, a 11 -. 
- noli, secondary accont, form neuter and fern, nouns. 
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Ex.: Die ftrentbe, ftreube, 0cbarbc, Bicrbe, ^egierbe ; bad ©etreibe < ge 
tregede < gitragida, wliafc is born on the fields, crops, grain. Dad ©eliibbe, 
©ebaubc# ©cmaibe. 

a. Dad AUeittob, jewel; bie (Einbbc due to folk-etymology after JDbe, desert, 
then wilderness = solitude, lone- ness. Dcr Wortat 4- month < manot; bir 
$cimat» + home, native land ; ber Bicrat, ornamentation. But $cirat f mar 
riage < Id < Mw + rat. Die 5lrmut belongs here, its ut < 'uoti, O. II. <3 
imnuoti. 3Bcrmiit, 4- Eng. wormwood, has this sullix, but its root if 
doubtful. For -at in foreign words, see 183, 1. 

512 . -t forms numerous fem. nouns and a few masculines, 
f Eng. t when preceded by surd spirants, see 412 , 2, < origi- 
nal t. 

Ex.: bic At raft 4- craft.; bic Wad)t 4- might; btc Xrift + drift; bic $ludn i 
flight; ber 5 roll 4- frost; ber 0ei|l 4- ghost; ber 0ajl + guest; bic Waft, 4- mast, 
(of animals); (Sift, -1- gift; 0ruft -I- crypt. 

1. This -t forms other nouns, but it then corresponds to Eng. d, rarely 
th ; mostly < I.-E. -t- before the accent, with which the suffix of the 
weak past participle is identical (see 453, 1) : btc <\urt 4- ford ; ber 'hhm 
4- waid ; Saat, 4- seed ; $bat, + deed ; bic $lut, 4* flood ; bic iMi'ttC, hlotli; 
bic 8tattc» Stabh 4- stead; ber Wub 4 - mood; bic HiJub I wood (mad). 

2. Notice the excrescent t, which the many nouns ending in a spirant i t 
encouraged, r. g., ber <5aft + sap; bic 5(rt4-axe ; bad Dbfi < obes; in -frlntft 
+ -ship, -scape (?). After -d), see 509. 1. lit foreign words, c.g, t ter 
gala'll/ 4- palace ; gta&fh t pope ; Wo raft, t morass. 

3. -ft in A? it it ft foititcit, 23rmtft < brcitncn, CHutfl < jtomtett is not clear. To 

call it ‘‘euphonic ” does not explain. 9(rd O. II. (1. arzat < late L 
anhiaUr , but phonetically not quite clear. Dte Wa<tb,* Wait* 4 maid 
M. H. G. magtt, mcit lias the sullix C-t, (3. T. th, derived from a nian*. 
magus, “boy.” 

513 . d, f- is rare, -f Eng. s, < is'-, es~. 

Ex. : $lacfjd 4- flax ; $ud)d, 4- fox ; £ud)0 4- lynx (?) ; bic 3fd)[c, 4- axle ; 
bic £iilfc, pod ; ber At’rebd < crebe$e 4- crayfish, due to popular etymology, 
as if “ cray fish ” ; bic 39remfe, brake; btc #ontiffe 4- hornet; bie ©and 4 -go< sc. 

514 . fd>- is of various origins, but generally inseparable. 

<: isk- comes the frequent adjectivo suffix -fd)4-Eng. ish,sli, e.g .. ber 
Wcnfd) < 0. H. G. mennisko , an adjective ; ber Srofd) + frog (see Kluge) ; 
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Sfficlfd) 4- welsh. In £irfdj + hart, fd) < s, In tirfdje + cherry < 
Heresia fcf) < s. Sec 525, 4. 

a. -fd)e is added to surnames to denote Mrs., but is quite colloquial, Me iKetnljarMfae 
for $rau 9?eln$arbt, bie fianbwcljvfae for ftvau ttanbroebr. 

Nouns Derived by Nominal Suffixes, which can be Traced to 

Independent Words still Extant in the Older Germanic 

Dialects. 

For earlier periods of the language this derivation would therefore properly come 
under the head of wordcomposition. 

515. The suffixes are : -kit, -feit, -rich, -fdklft, -turn. They all 
form abstract fem. nouns, chiefly from substantives and adjec- 
tives, except those in -rid) and -turn, and have secondary accent. 

1. -t)eft + Eng. -hood, -head. < O. II. G. licit , Ags. had, meaning char- 
acter, nature, rank. In a few nouns it means “ a body of,” and has collec- 
tive force. Very frequent: bic ftreibcit ; Wcttbeit 4- godhead; Atinbtjcit 4 
ehildhood ; 9)lcnfd)t)cih mankind ; Gtbriftcnbcir, Christendom. 

2. —felt composed of —licit and the adjective suffix -ec or ic, to which it 
wns attached in M. II. G. First ec-lieit, ic-heit (> eclieit, icheit) > 
ekeit, ikeifc > keit, feit. -feit is attached only to adj. in -bar, -er, -up -lid) 
and - jam. Very numerous. 

tix.: tic Tanfbarfcit, (SitclfcU, C>citcrfctt, (Emigfeit, $reunblid)fcit, ©infamfeit. 
The derivation from adjectives in -ig is so common, that -igfeit was looked 
upon as the suffix and adjectives in -lob and baft only form nouns in this 
way ; bic (Sljrlofigfcit# Strafloftgfcit, ihtgcnlmftigfcit, Rrantbaftigfcit. In — iq— feit ig 
lms been restored in many nouns, after it had helped form feit, e. g., 
oitfugfcit < suezekeit ; (Smigfcit < C inched. 8ee 489, 5. 

a. Mark the distinction sometimes made between nouns in -icjfcit, -tcit and — l>cit from 
I he same adj. Tic tilrinivitcit : - trifle, bic Mlcinbcit = litllenoss ; bic Olcuujfcit = a piece 
of news; tic s J?cul)eit — newness; bit’ :Meinlid)feU, cleanliness; bic 'Jieinljeit, purity, 
clearness. 

5. -rid) 4 Eng. -ric, -ry < O. II. G. rich 4- L. ri.r, right , forms a number 
of proper names. Denotes “ powerful,” “commanding.” Ex.: SiiHitcrid), 
Mood thirsty person, tyrant; ftricbvid) 4- Frederic; peiurid) 4- Henry ; 2£c* 
guidh a plantain, lit. “ ruler of the way.” 

(t. -rid) appears in the names for certain male birds. The oldest is (intevid) I drake < 
fmlrake. This is certainly not identical with the above -rich ,* it may have been shaped 
after it on account of antreche , O. H. G. itntrahho , which cannot go hack to -rich-. 
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©Infcttd) 4 gander, $&u&crit$, cock-pigeon, arc N. n. G. forms after (Sntcvid), < Confer, 
Xaufter < ©and, Saute. #M)nvtcf), ensign, < older G. venre> faneri , has -id) hy analogy. 
gtynbrl$ may be due to D. vetulrlc (Wiegand)< ftaljnc, flag. By folk-etymology bor 
$ebcrid), from L. hederacea. 

-reiefj comes under composition. 

4. -fdjaft + Eng. -ship, shape <0. H. G. scaft, meaning character, being, 
creature ; itself a derivative by t < G. T. V skap, from which to shape, 
fcfjaffcn. Forms mostly fern, abstract nouns and a few collectives. 

Ex.: bic Srcunbftfcafk + friendship ; ©raffdjaft, county ; fiartbfdjaft + Ags. 
landscipe, + Eng. landscape {scape due to D. and Norse influence) ; bic 05c 
fanbfctytft, embassy ; Spriejlerfdjaft, priesthood ; 2$crtt>anbfd)aft, relationship ; 
®cfeflfd)aft, company. 

5. -turn -f Eng. -dom < 0. H. G. tuom, M. and N. ; Ags. (lorn M. 4- Eng. 
doom = judgment, law, dominion, power. It forms neuter nouns from 
nouns, but neuters and masculines from adjectives. The nouns are 
abstract, but many denote domain and place. 

Ex. : bad $cr*ogtum + dukedom ; jfbmgtum, -f kingdom ; $cibcntum, -f 
heathendom ; $ciligtum» sanctuary ; ber 3rrtunt, error, 3{eicf)tum + riches. 

a. Mark a difference in meaning between nouns derived by means of Beit, fdjaft, -lum 
from the same stem: tic (*hienl)Ctt, stubbornness, peculiarity; bic (*igcnfd)rtft, quality; 
ta* (Sigcntum, property ; bte(f$riften$eit - Christendom ; bag blpiftentum = Christianity ; 
bic 23urgcrfd;afl, all the citizens; ba3 33ur<jertum, citizenship; btc SBcidljctt -}- wisdom ; 
baS SBcittum, statute. 

Derivation of Nouns by Means of Inseparable Prefixes. 

610. The composition of nouns by means of independent parts of 
speech, such us prepositions and adverbs, will not be treated here except 
the composition by means of those prefixes, such as bei, Ur, etc., which re 
tamed the strong form under the noun-accent, but wore down to a weaker 
form in the verb accentuation and thus became “ inseparable . '* For the 
principle of accent, see 421. Whenever the prefix of a noun is unac- 
cented and has weak form, the noun is not old, but it is late and derived 
from the verb, except in one case, viz., tin; prefix ge~ } r/-. 

This is really composition, but we treat of the subject here for convenience. 

1. 5X 6 c r— has the force, 1) of ober- fiber, from Dutch == excessive. It is 
rare. 2>er Slberglaubc, superstition, tie STberadjt; “ proscriptio superior/’ 
9f6crwi^ conceit, presumption, imbecility, is M. H. G. aberwitze , abeinUe, 
in which aber = abe, ab. 0. II. G. dtcizzi. 
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2) *TUe force of again toward, against. It is depreciative : bcr 91 bcr* 
toanbel, forfeit, back-sliding ; 9ibernante, nick-name ; tie 5Ibcrfaat, second-sow- 
ing; bcr 2lbcrfatfer=ffic0cnfaiter, rival emperor. In this sense = after and 
both probably < af t ab + -ar and -tar respectively. 

2. 51 f t e r- + Eng. after : not the first, not genuine, second, retro-, false ; 
2)a3 Slfterblatt, stipule (in botany) ; bte $ftermufe, false muse ; bic Stfterfritif, 
false, second-hand criticism ; 9Jftcmclt = ^ac^clt, posterity ; Slftcrmictc, 
subletting. 

d. 51 it t- + Eng. an-, a-, am- in answer, acknowledge, ain-bassador, 

I- L. ante-, Or. “ uvt'l” Force : against, opposite, in return, removal. 

Ex.: bic 9htttt>ort, + answer ; batf face ; bcr 9lntlajb absolution ; bad 

9Imt, office, court < O. II. O. ambaht , Oo. anilbahti , and vbahlo , a servant, 
Kng. ambassador, embassy < Romance forms < Low L. ambasla < 0. 
II. O. ambaht. 

Unaccented it became ent (see 641). 2lnt- has in some really old nouns 
given place to the cm- of verbs, eg., bcr (Empfa'ug for older dntcanc. 

4. 39 e i-, b- rare as old prefix, but common in modern com pounds, con- 
sisting of preposition + noun, -f Eng. by ; in verbs be, -f Eng. by-, be- < 
ln y bc ; see Kluge. Perhaps related to Or. ufHju, L. amhi. 

Ex.: bad 23clfpicl, example < bixpcl ; bic S3cicbtc f confession < Wile < 
bigihtc < bi + jehen; bcr 33eifd)laf, cohabitation ; bcr Sh'tfajb + settler, un- 
naturalized comer ; 33cifitft, wormwood. The weak unaccented form bc- 
is very common in late derivatives from verbs. In M. II. G. appear the 
doublets bitraht — 23ctra'ri)t ; Mgr a ft — begraft ; btziht — Mztht. 

5. $ it r- occurs only in one old noun, $urfprctf\ mediator, attorney. In 
the 18th century fiir and ocr were used indiscriminately and a great many 
compounds now have 21 or- only. Unaccented Slcr- sub 11. 

0. Srj-, -f Eng. arch-, means chief, original, great- < V. L. arci- < Or. 

^x.: bcr (Er&btjtyof-f archbishop ; Srdu^ter, a great liar ; (Srjnarr, arrant 
fool ; (Srjfpiclcr, professional gambler. 

7. &c-, g-, the traces of its accent are difficult to find even in the oldest 
stages of the Germanic dialects, though there are some in Ags. (found by 
Kluge) and in Go. There are none left in German. It is always unac- 
cented. < O. H. G. ga, gi. Its connection with L. cum, eon, is generally 
asserted, but is difficult to prove. Has intensive, generally collective 
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force. Nouns of the form ©e— c, < ga—jo are almost all neuter and very 
numerous. 

Ex.: ber ©laufce + belief ; ber <55efeHe; bad ©licb, Me ©ebulb, bte ©nabe; bie 
©efa^r; bad ©ebaube; ©etreibcj ©efdjmeibej ©ewerbe; ©ebirae; ©ebolje. W- 
appears before l, v, n. 

8. SW i \'~ + Eng. mis-. Force : negative, false, failure. For its origin 
sec 453, 1. In M. II. O. still an adjective, now inseparable, always accented 
prefix. Only one compound with its derivatives retains mmc -, viz., 9)?tf 
fetfyat + misdeed. 

Ex : Very numerous : ber 2J?ij)braudv Me 2ftijicrntc, bev SWifdlawp ber 3)tiji 
mut, ber Stttfjgrtfr. 

9. U r + Eng. or- only in “ ordeal ” and “ ort,” < older us, ur. Force, 
origin, great age, great-. Weak, unaccented form = cr- in verbs and 
their derivatives, u always long except in ilrtcil. bad Urteil + ordeal ; ber 
Urfprintfl# MeUrfmtbe; ber Urlaub, ber Urgrojwater ; bie Urfacfye } berUrqucU. 

10. Un + Eng. un-, of like force, privative, + L. in-, Or. ai>~, a-. 

Ex. : bie Unart, ber Unbanf, Me ttngunfb ber UntMtte. In ungefafyr un- stands 

for of)n-, < <in gevaire, but in Dfynnmrfjt, otyn stands for D^mad)! < dmaht, 
containing the obsolete a. privative. 

11. 23 cr-, fr- always in this weak form and unaccented like Ok'-. 
Traces of early accent upon it very rare, none now, -4- Eng. for-. Ran* 
in older nouns, very common in later nouns derived from verbs, see 516, 
< O. II. G. far, fir. 

Ex.: ber 23crlufb btc 23ernunft, ftrml + Ags. fnrfele ; $rajj — freffen; $radu 
+ fraught, freight (see Kluge’s Diet.). 

12. 3 c r occurs only in nouns derived from verbs. See therefore 546. 
Ex.: bic Bcrjlrcuung, Bcrflorung. 

a. For brittel, rtertcl, sec 532, 2. 3ungfer, maiden <juncfrouwe , daughter of a noMc 
family, punier, young nobleman (- younker <junc-herr. Jungfrau, virgin, is a modern 
compound. Tn such words as ?lbler, SBimper# Sidebar, Scbuflcr, and many others, l In 1 
second dements are no longer felt ; they are suffixes to all intents and purpo>< 
See the dictionary for their derivation. 


Composition of Nouns. 

617. The second element is always a noun, in a few cases an adjective, 
but used as a noun. This noun always determines the gender and in tier 
tion of the compound. The first element always has the primary accent^ 
the second the secondary accent. See 421 ; 424, 2. The first element may 
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Iks nny other independent part of speech, a noun, adjective, verb, adverb, 
or preposition. 

Noun + Noun. 

618 . The relation of the component parts is syntactical ; the first ele- 
ment may stand in apposition to the second or it stands in case-relation 
to it. 

In apposition : baS fttmmelreid), bic Gommer^eit ; many names of plant* anil trees* 
be* VHpfct&auin, tic ^cibelbecve. 

In the G. relation : bcr tttugapfcl, bcv tionigSfolpi, bie Mptiitdj. 

In tlie D. relation: bee <3cfylaftvuut, bad £tntcnfaji, bie CCanjftunbe. 

In the A. relation, including the objective Genitive : ber SBegiurtfcr, iSoler* 

morber. 

In the Ablative relation of origin, material, cause: tic ftrcubcntlgftne, bcr UKcftwinb, 
bic Staljlfebcv. 

In the Iustr. relation, denoting instrument, means, connection: bcr Jvujitrltt, bcr 
ftuffcfytag, bic Ccimrutc. 

In the L<x’.ativc relation, denoting place, association, even time : tic Tacfyftube, bad 
^a^iifleiid;, Xagciucrf, bcr ftufifclbat. 

a. The earliest method of combining the nouns was that of attaching 
the second noun to the stem with its stem-suffix, that is, to the “theme.*’ 
Tlie vowels of the stem-suffixes liecame e in M. II. G. or were lost. A 
later way was that of joining the second noun to the Genitive sg. or pi. 
of the first noun. This way originated in the relation of noun and its 
dependent genitive. The sign of the G. sg. d, cd was then added also to 
feminine nouns, which of course were not entitled to it. 

1. Stem -f noun. Composition proper. 

a. With stem-suffix : bcr Sagcbicb, bcr |>agcborn, bad IXagclieb, bic 99abc* 
rcifo, bcr SBrauttgant, bic Stocfttigatt, tie OMnfcblume. See the examples with 
cn sub 2, since cn was originally stem-suffix. See 502 , 1. 

h. Without stem-suifix. Very numerous : bcr 3Bilbbicb, bad 3agbborn, 
bad SBcltmccr, bad Cslattcnbaud, bad £>anbnxrf. 

2. G. sg. or plural + noun. Secondary composition. Case-endings : 
fc)d, cr, cn. cn and cr were also encouraged by the other cases in which 
the/ stood, e. g., N. and A. pi. and in the other cases of the sg. of masc. 
"’euk nouns. Indeed (c)d and (c)it were gradually looked upon as connect- 
ing elements between two nouns and crowded out many compounds of 
proper composition. 

Ex.: bad Sonntagdficib, bad SBirtdbaud, bcr &anbcdfycrr; bcr ©aufemrfauf, bie 
•^inbcrlcbrc, bic 3Hanncrn>urbc; bcr Gbrenbort, bad gmibcnfefl, bic s B(imtcnlcfe, ber 
^almcnbaum, getgenbaum, ber £i<$emvalb, bcr §abnenfyorn. 
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3. d between fern. noun -f noun. This began as early as the fctli cen- 
tury. -d is a favorite after nouns in t, particularly after the suffixes t, 
-$eit (felt)# and — «ng ; and the foreign nouns in -ion and — tdt. 

Ex.: t»er ©eburtdtag; bie $rcibeitdiiebc, &eimatdHek; ber ftreimbfdjaftdkrc; 
bad $offnmtgdglucf (0.) ; bcr SBcibnadjtdmamt, ber §od)$citdtag ; bad 9)fiffioiw 
Matt, bic flniperfttdtdbaflc, bcr AHckdktef. 

Adjective + Noun. 

519. The adjective appears without stem-suffix, but see 522. Tim 
relation of adjective and noun is that of an attribute or of apposition. 

Ex.: Me ©uttfyat, bic 2Beifynctrf)t, £od>jcit; bcr Cangkin, ber 3Kitt(e)ttMiij bic 
s Diittfaften; bic Buttgfrau, bic ©dbfudfl, btc tfurjiveil; bcr ©ropmtutl; bcr ©oft 
ttnd)t. 

1. In many compounds the adjective* is used as noun and is then in- 
flected, generally in the weak U. pi.: btc 3Minbcn , btc Saubfhtmmenanflalt, 
bad flranfenfyaud. 

2. There is a small group of compounds in which tho union of the 
elements is not intimate and the adjective is inflected, c.//., bic tfa'ngcrocih, 
iht'ngroci'le ; ^o'^crpric'ftcr, btr$o'$eprie , ficr; ©ctycintcrrah ctn ©eiicinterrat (hut 
also uninflected bcr, cm ©eftcintrat). s Dii'tternad)t is » secondary compound 
for the older miUmlit + midnight. For their accent, see 422, 1. 

520. 1. Numeral + Noun. 

Ex.: bcr £>reifujt/ bad SMcrccf, bic CEinbccrc, ber Bwrifampf# bcr Bfcicbatf, bad 
Bivtdtdjt + twilight, bad <Sickngc|lirit, bic drrflgdutrt. 

2. Adverb + Noun. 

Many of them are formed from compound verbs. 

Ex.: bic SBMjltfyah btc $crfunfb bcr &ingang, bic SBalhtfh bic 5luftcnn'dt, bic 
SHicfytanerfenmmg (= non-). bic hart, ber Sibgdh bcr (Singang. 

3. Preposition + Noun. 

The majority are formed from compound verbs. But not a small 
number are made directly of preposition -f noun. 

Ex.: bie Shtjatyb ber 5intbo(h bic Slnfpradjc, bcr Siufgaitg, bcr 33ciname, ber$8ci' 
trag, bic £>urcbfa$rt, bcr Xuirdjbnid), bcr $immp or SJorroib, bie ©egengabe, bic 
|>tnferltfh bcr Bnbegrtff, ber 2Kirntcnfdj, bcr 9?ad)fomme, bad 9?cbengcbdube# bic 9Jic 
bcrlage, bad £>bbad), bcr Dberfefhter, bic Dbcrbanb, bie Ukrntadjfl, bcr Umfrcid, bcr 
Hnterfafc, bic llnterwdt, bte $orn>dt, bcr 3ffibernutfe, \)tx Btmarnc, bad SwiftywipM 
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4. Terb + Noun. 

Very numoroiis. A few with the connecting vowel -c, which repre- 
sonts the suffix- vowel of weak verbs, older o, e. 

Ex.: bcr©purpimb, ber ©in^ogd, bie ©d)mlqcbcr, bad I'cfcbud), ber ?cbe« 
in ami; bie ftcijclufb ber ficitftcrn. (See below.) 

a. Ostlioff (see liis Yerbum in (ter Nominal Comijow/ion) tins proved that these com- 
pounds are not primitive in the I. E. languages, but that they arc originally com- 
pounded or noun I noun, in which the first, noun was felt to he, on account or its stem- 
sulllx, a verb-stem, and this led to the formal ion of many compounds, in the (Imnanic, 

( i reek, Slavic and Romance languages, by analogy. Thus Veit[tern, * lode-star, does 
not come from Iciton and t&trrn, though meaning „tcitenber Stern," but <M. II. G. 
Idtesterit, in which telle ! lode is a noun = guidance, direction. 

521 . Compounds of more than two words. Tlie accent 
deserves here special attention, see 421 ; 424 , 3. 

1. Three words, hut only two parts: ber ^ei'ratda'ntvag, ber s }JU't$iicbbfilKTib 
t'ie < r'a'mpf-fci>i'ffa^rt r stean]-navigation,biit^vVmpffd)if-fa'bvt^toainl)oat-ri(l(i; 
ber ftc'lbjiKjd-pfa'n# ber $a'itbn>crfo-&u'rfcbc, bic VclTnbPcrfti1)cr«niib-^cfc'Ufd)aft. 

2. Four words and more. These are not common, much rarer than 
is generally supposed. Cbcrpelt^i'itcvtd'tbprafibc'nt, ©taahd[d)ulbcnt%tn<\d-- 
lonimiffto'ncburcaitr office of the commission for the liquidation of state- 
debts ; ©tet'itfoblcnbc'ripiH'rh (5kncralfclbmarfital(. 

((. To get a quick survey of such a word, ; ought to be inserted once at least in die 
lirst and second words and the last words might begin with a capital in English. 

b. Thu capacity of Herman for forming such compounds is generally exaggerated and 
that, of English underrated. The custom of writing these long nouns as one word is 
scry had. We might, just as well write them so in F.ng., * . f /., Fi re i n a ura no company' s- 
<>(fic> , ;unl wo should have the same compound. Official language, certain schools of 
philosophy and the newspaper are the main sources of such monstrosities. Moreover, 
the composition exists only for the eye. When we speak we do not divide according 
to words ; we speak in breath-groups, see Sweet's Ildbk., p. 8b-. 

3. Similar to the compounds in 520, 4, are such whole phrases as ©te ll - 
bulu't'n, rendez-vous ; &bu'nid)hju'b ne’erdowell ; lau'gcnftfiUh goodfor- 
no filing. 

Derivation of Adjectives. 

The comparison of adjectives, and the past participles come really under this head, 
hut see 438 and 463, 1. 

522. Adjectives Formed by Ablaut. 

These may bo called primitive. See 400. They fit into the ablaut- 
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scries just as substantives and verbs do. All have lost stem -Suffixes 
except the jo-stems, still recognizable by the umlaut and generally by 
the final c. 

Ex.: reif, ftcif, buf ; lieb, lief ; blinb, fd)iin, fiibn, bumm. With -r : 
enge, ja^e, miibe, trage. 

Adjectives Derived by Suffix. 

523. 1. — c I, see 490, roots generally obscure: cite! + idle; evil, 
itbel; ebel(4- Athel-, Ethel) ; bunFel. 

2. -e nt, see 601, rare. Ex.: ttnurn -f warm. 

3. cr < - ar , -r, rare, same as ar of nouns in 607, 3. Ex.: nmcfer i 
watchful, brave ; bitter 4- bitter; Reiter, Iautcr, fti>D?an^er ; firi)er < h. sen mix 

524. -en, -n, see 502. Very frequent and of various 
sources, -f Eng. en, n. 

1. e n < O. H. G. an, in a few words of doubtful origin. 

Ex.: eben + even; flcin, small + clean ; grim 4- green; fcboit \ • shorn ; 
fan 4- far ; rein < Vhrl. It is late in albcrn < alwwre, luffern, fcbtubtmi, 
from adj. in -cr, < -ni, -njo. 

2. < in, in. Denoting material, “ made of.’’ 

Ex.: goibcn for older giilbcn 4- golden ; moflen + woollen ; fetben, silken ; 
fUbern + silver; lebern 4- leather. 

3. ern<n + er, due to the influence of cr in such nouns ns ©ilbcr, 
2cbcr and of cr in the plural. Compare -ter, ner in nouns, see 600, 4. 

Ex.: jlefncrn# of stone ; fladjfern 4- flaxen ; tbimern, of clay ; JAlucm, wood- 
en ; nit extern (?), sober. 

4. c n < an, in < G. T. ~n6 in all strong past participles. Some fifty 
or sixty of these stand now “isolated,” that, is, separated from the verb 
still extant or the verb is obsolete. See 453, 1. 

Ex.: eigen + own VII. Cl., gebiegen 1. 01. (old doublet of gebicben), pun* ; 
befebetben VII, 01. (old doublet of befci)tcbcn I. Cl.), modest ; gelegen, convcn 
ient (verb obsolete) ; mlcgen, embarrassed (v. obsolete); erjaben VI. Cl. 
(doublet o^r^oben), lofty ; beritten I. Cl., mounted ; offen (?), open ; troefen 
4-dry, < VdrSk. 

525. 1 . -i fl, + Eng. -y, represents now both older ~g*, 

-ac and -ic. See 489, 5. 
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Tlio umlaut coakl occur only in the adjective which had -ic. It is a 
living suffix and new adjectives are still being formed with it from any 
part of speech except verbs. 

Ex.: traitrup Muthp fluffy, (Utltifl, fbdltig, getoalttg; late formations : fycuthw 
oblg, bortig. For [dig, see 528, 2, a . 3Ran d) 4 - many, < manec. Its 
d) for g is L. G. (?). 

2. i jl 4 - It d) = i 9 l id), once very common and attached where there 

was no -ec, -ic. It is now rather adverbial, see 554, 2, and rare in ad- 
jectives, e. g. y pabiglict). 

3. -t d) t < -eht y -oht, - ohti , is more common in adjectives 
than in substantives. See 509. 

a. -i$ and -id)t furnish doublets, sometimes with a distinction in force. 
id)t with i must be due to -tQ with i, ns it is very late. 

Ex. : fleinidjt + stony, t^brid)t, foolish, nebclidjt, foggy, ftad)did)t, prickly. 
-id)t implies only a slight resemblance : blu 1 )t, slightly oily — blifl, oily. 

4. -i fd), -fd) 4 - Eng. isli< older -ink-, implies a had sense in contrast 
with -ltd), as in Eng. ish and like. Sec 514. 

Ex.: tinbifd) + childish, finblid) + childlike: hui(c)rtfd) + boorish, batter* 
lid', rustic ; denotes origin : prcufufd) + Prussian ; bairtfd) + Bavarian. 
Corresponds to -icus in adjectives derived from L. : fomifd), loflifd), pbilo 
See 514. 

5. -c nb in the present participle, see 453 ; 505. 

0. -(c) t, tho past participle, see 453, 1 . 

But notice those that we no longer feel as participles : tot, laut, fall# 
etc. Later formations : traut, tart. 

526. Adjectives derived by the nominal suffixes -b a v, 
-baft, -lid) and -fam, which were once independent nouns 
(see 515). For accent, see 424, 1, b. 

1. -b a r < M. H. G. bepre < 0. H. G. b*iri,< the root of the verb <tebdrctt4- 
Eng. bear. Should have become -ber, which really occurs in living dia- 
lects, but the levelling was in favor of the full form. Compare L. 

Gr. 

<t In meaning it corresponds to Eng. -able, -ihle, -ful. It means : 
faring, producing, capable of, and is attached only to nouns and verba 
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The only adjective to which it is attached is cffcitba'r, with the actant of 
the verbs offenba'retb gcba'brctt. 

Ex. very numerous : trcnnbar, separable ; bbrbar, audible ; tmnfbar, 
grateful; cljrbur, honorable. Ur' bar < M. H. G. urbor, has the weak 
ablaut like the L. and Ur. forms given above. 

2. -t) a f t, a participle either from the root of fyaben + have, 
or L. capcre , captus (Kluge). 

a. It denotes “ possessing,” "similar to-,” 41 approaching-/* In mean 
ing it corresponds frequently to Eng. -y ( -f G. ig), -ful, ~ly. It is attached 
to nouns, adjectives and verbs and is sometimes increased by -ig. 

Ex. numerous: fcldcrfyaft + faulty ; fcfyabtyafh harmful ; lebtyaft 4- lively; 
fpapbaftr funny; tva'brljaft, U'abrba'ftig, truthful, true: jtyiilcrtyaft -t- scholar- 
like, boyish; mctflcrl>aft + masterly; lcibl)afttg, bodily, incarnate. 

3. -lift < M. H. G. tick < O. H. G. Itch, + Ags. - lie f 
Eng. ly, later again “like/’ 

Originally an adjective, occuring only in compounds, but derived from 
the subst. Ags. ftc, O. If. U. lift — body, form. 

a. In both languages its earliest meaning is *■ like” or tt similar to,” then “appro- 
priate,” “adapted,” finally it became very frequent and often without particular force. 

b. The umlaut generally precedes -ltd?, but is not produced by it. It started origi- 
nally in stems with i sufiix and .spread by analogy. This is the most frequent suilix 
and attached to substantives, adjectives, and verbs. 

Ex. giktlidb godlike ; rittcrlift, chivalrous ; traulidj, familiar, devoted ; 
frb^Itd), merry + frolic ; flcrblkb, mortal; bcharrlift, persistent ; bcgrciili.1v 
comprehensible; crbaulicl), edifying ; gluiiblidv credible. For -tglicb see 

562, 2. 

c. or in teferlid}, fuvdjterlid), etc., is due to analogy. These lengthened forms have 
crowded out the proper old forms Redid*, furdfiiub. In certain adjectives the ending 
has been mistaken for -ig, and the spelling has followed ibis notion, afcclig, I'Uli.i, 
unj&blig have the suffix -lid}, hut cannot, now be corrected. atftn&$Ii$ is the official 
spelling, though frequently alhiiatylig is met with < aUgcmad}, gentle, manageable. 

4. -faw < older saw, originally a pronoun ( -f Eng. same), 
+ Ags. sum, -f Eng. -some, -j- Gr. of mg, -j- L. sim-ili s. 

It denotes originally identity, similarity, but has now no particular 
force, unless it be capacity, inclination. 

Examples not so numerous, the sulfix has lost ground. 
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Ex.: einfam + Eng. lonesome ; langfant, slow ; gemeinfant, common ; at ; 
beitfani, industrious ; + wholesome; graufant, cruel, -f- gruesome. 

— + ful, -tod 4- less, come under composition, though in Eng. they 
might come under this head. 

For -fa$» -falttg, -faltig, see the numerals 531, 1. 

Derivation of Adjectives by Prefixes. 

527. The prefixes in substantives have the same force and 
accent when attached to adjectives, but only after, cr$-, c\ c- 
im-, UV- form immediate compounds. Adjectives with tlio 
other prefixes are derived from substantives, verbs, etc. Ex. ; 
a'ftcrflttfl, e'rafauf, fletreu', u'ttnu£, u'raU, etc. 

Composition of Adjectives. 

528. The second element is always an adjective or participle. The first 
element may be any part of speech and stands in the same relation to the 
second as it does in a compound noun. Accent and form of the first ele- 
ment are also the same. Some old past participles without gc- are pre- 
served in composition, e. g., trunfen, batfett, in wonnetrunfcit, intoxicated with 
delight ; brtudhufen -}- liomehaked, homely. 

1. Adjective + Adjective. 

Ex.: toUfitbn# buiumbrcift ; bunfelblau; boeftmutig < £ocftmut (see 2, b ) ; blau- 
littgig, rotbaefig. 

2. Substantive 4- Adjective. 

Ex. : tobfranf, *frei'fccn>cifb ' x *gplbgclb, tieftedfranf# womtetrunfen, #maufetot, 
*fcbcrlcid)t, liebc&ott, gcftanfcnrcicft# ftefjfnungSlotf# fmtbclecr, totenblcicb, uorfcftriftd' 
maptg, amtdnnbrtg. *blutiung, hulbrciob, *fclfcnfcft. In those with * the noun 
expresses a comparison and has often intensive force. Notice -rci(ft, 

Ml have almost become suffixes. 

* *■ 

n? Adjectives in -folia aro double origin. 

1. The real adjective felig, in the old sense of kindly, as in leutjelig, 
tioitfclig. 

2. fcltot < fal (see 500, 1) ig : nttiftfclup triibldtg, fcumtfelt{t < 5D?uf»fal, 
XrubfuU etc. It does not belong here at all. 

A A large class of adj. do not come under this head, e. </., ficffArtig, chr^cip^; many 
in.-iiidjUfl, as mouDfiktylg, Wwinfriutyig. They are derivatives of the compound nouns 
(< kfchvart , ch and f assimilated), v Dioubfud)t, lUjigey. 
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3. Pronoun + Adjective. 

Ex.: fclbjlrebcitb, fclbil&cnugfam, fclbftlo<3, etc., only with [clbft-. 

4. Verb + Adjective. 

Ex.: wijjbegierig, bcttffaul; many with -inert and -murbtcj : banfcnchocrt, 
ItebenSmitrbig. 

6. Numeral + Adjective. 

Ex.: cimutgtg, sroeicffig, $n>ci|'d}nctbig, crfhjcborcn, ci'itgeborcn, only child. 

6. Adverb + Adjective. 

Ex.: bfl^gcvricfcn, alt-/ frifd)-, ncu-badcn, mo^lfcd, JDo^Igcborcn. 

7. Preposition + Adjectives. 

Ex.: ftntyeifdjig, ctnjeimifd), eingcboren, native, + inborn; abbolb, ubcrflmp 
oo'rncbm, u'ntcrtl)an, vo'rlaut. furlic'b does not belong here, fur = as, „alo", 
ale lieb annel;mcn, anjYI;cn. Compare pifric'bcn, at peace, content. 

Derivation of Numerals. 

529. 3h'Ct is probably an old dual. fhi'ccn < zicfnc has tho distributive 
sutiix ni,+ Eng. twain, twin, + L. Uni With fem., < older ztcfl, ztrv, 
compare M. Eng. twa, two, also feminine. The numerals, as far as 10 
incl., can be easily compared with the cognates of other languages accord 
ing to Grimm's and Verner's Laws, elf and ^tvclf contain perhaps a stem 
lik, ten; that appears in Slavic. They come from older ei/ilif, zuelif. cilt 
is archaic. .As to *mblf for jwclf# common in N. II. G., see 489, 1. 

1. The ending -jig, < zwj + Eng. -ty, differs originally from jcljit in 

accent, $cbn < I.-E. L. decern. See Verne r\s Law. 

2. #unbcrt, + hundred, is compounded of hand + rath- ; the latter from 
the same stem as Mcbc. Go. rathjan , to count, hand alone means 100, 
compare L. centum, Gr. enarov according to Verner's Law. See further 
Kluge's Diet. Xaufcitb < older tfimnt , a fern. noun. It is not an I.-E. 
numeral like all the others. Hoot doubtful. 

530. The suffixes for the ordinals are really the superlative suffer 
—to, -sto. Only German and Icelandic use -sto. jrocit- only sprang up in 
the 15th century. Instead of it was used, as in all Germanic dialects, itnCcr 
+ other, a comparative in -ter. Comp. L. alter, anber lias not quite died 
out. Comp, aum erften, *um anbern unb $um briltcn 9flalc, still used at auction. 
9ld) ©ott ! roie bod) mein erfter mar, ftnb 1 id) nid)t leidit auf biefer JBelt ben anbcrfo 
F. 2992-3. attbertyalb=ono and a half ; felbanber— lit. himself the second, 
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i.e., t\fo of them, of us. britt- has the short vowel of the stem “ tJiriu” 
still in the neuter O. and M. H. G. driu. tt < dd < dj as in Go. tliridja , 
Ags. thridda , + L. ter-ti-us. ber Sumbertjlc was in O. H. G. zehanzogosto, 
zelumzvg being the other word for 100 ; really “ ten tens.” For crfl, lefct, 
$ur|l, see 439, 2. 

Numeral Derivatives and Compounds. 

531. From cardinals. 

1. Multipltcatives : 

Suffixes -fad), -falttg, e.g., breifad), pierfad), ptelfad). In O. II. G. -fadj is 
only noun, -fad) expresses a certain number of parts, divisions, = 
„$dd)er." -fait,- falttg, faltig 4- - fold, expresses also variety besides quantity. 
It comes from the same stem as the verb fatten -t- fold, and is quite old. 
-fait is archaic now. boppclt + double, is < French, t is “excrescent”; 
in compounds t does not appear : Teppclabler, Doppclganger. 

quit— in puiefad), pmcfdlttg, comes from older zwi, + Gr. tit-, L. bi-* 

2. Iterative* : 

-ntal, rare -tfunb, ci'nmal, jtroci'mal, brci'mal, mandjmat ; einma'l, “ once 
upon a time.” -ntal is the noun s D?abl -f meal, O. II. G. null. Notice „aber* 
malid)", once more, adverb „aber" = “again;” cin(mal) fur allcmaU „cttt$" 
} “ once,” is seemingly the neuter N. or Ace., but it is a Gen. < older 
“ ernes,” form which eittfl with excrescent t, + once, “onst.” „einb" is now 
rare and so is „fhntb." Uliland lias w aUjlu'nb" — all the time. (Sluitb and 
ball) are isolated now ; ntal is plural, being neuter (see 170). * 

\ w i c v r now rare, comes from older zwiro , zwiror (r < *t) 

532. From the ordinals : 

1. Adverbs like crfleiKb pvcitemb etc., see 555, 2. 

2. Fractions by -tel < $cil, TJrittel, Slicrtcb ftittiftcb one t is lost in 
writing, Bwatqigjlcl. They are neuter, of course. wDritteil", the full form 
is now archaic. ,,311'Cttel" has not come up on account of the late origin of 
"Ajcitc," „anbcrtbalb" is used, see 530. Notice ber 3tKitle|)tc, next to the 
last ; ber T)rittlctytc, third from the end. 

See also syntax, 226-229. 

533. Variatives are formed by -lei < M. II. G. leu\ fern, meaning 

kind,” probably < Romance. The numeral preceding it is inflected like 

an adjective, mam1)crlct (G.), Diclcrlci; Picvcrlet, four kinds, etc. But the com- 
pound is invariable. 
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Derivation and Composition of Verbs. 

534. As primitive arc regarded all strong verba except preifen, fdjrcifcnt, which are 
foreign, and a large number of weak verbs, which are either very old, such as baton, 
fvaflcn, or they are those whose origin is obscure or whose stem no longer appears in 
other primitive parts of speech, e. < 7 ., fyclen, boffen. All other weak verbs are derivatives 
except the originally strong that have become weak, c. < 7 ., nntlten, marten, be ben (see 
Kl.). They are derived from other parts of speech by means of e, the connecting 
vowel representing older f, 0 , c, which unites the verbal inflections with the root or 
with those words from which thu verb is derived. (This c may drop out.) The con- 
necting vowel i or j (< jo) produced umlaut, which, since the j class was by far the 
largest of the three classes of weak verbs, was soon used through analogy as a com- 
mon means of deriving verbs after umlaut, had ceased to work. Besides the vowel c, 
there occur certain secondary suffixes, some of which have a peculiar force. 

535. 1. Derivation with umlaut clue, a , either to an old i 
or, b, to analogy, or, r, to the fact that there was an umlaut 
already in the noun-stem. 

((. A large number from strong verbs of the II., III., IV., V., VI. ab- 
laut-series with the strong ablaut, />., with the vowel of the pret. sing., 
and from the reduplicating verbs with the vowel of the infinitive, 
e.().> fie |':cn < fiiepcii, flt'ib gcjloffcn <flfy$an < *jtotj<ni, to cause to float, II.; 
fenfen < fmicn, fanf, gefunfen, < aenkeu < to cause to sink, III.; 

fcdfjmcn + tame < zemen <*z<tmj<ni, this < z'anen, IV., now a weak verb 
piemen; Iciest < licgnt, Imp gdcgcit, < *hvjjan- flay, V.; fufgcn < faltrcit, fufg, 
gefalgen < mlcren < fuorjun , VI., to cause to go, to lead ; fatten < fatten, ftcl, 
gefatten, < M. II. (I. fdlcn < *faUjat) t to cause to fall, -I- fell ; flinty ten < 
gurdit ; Idtjmcn <r latym; total < tot ; trojlen < Hrontjan < trout d- trust. 

b. pflugett < $flug, brdunen < braun; pifytteit < Batytt; bdffcn < baf f! ; rdunten 
< 9toum ; offtten < offen. 

c. griinen < grittt ; truben < tritbe. 

Rem. 1 . Tf the strong verb is intransitive then the derivative is transitive or 
causative ; if transitive, then the derivative is intensive or iterative, e. #/., fchUH'inmen < 
fdniumnu'n, to cause to swim; fcjjcn < fitjcii, <0 cause to sit ; Men, to pray, < bitten (If), 
to ask for. The same principle prevails in English : to fall — to fell, to lie — to lay, to 
drink — to drench. 

R*m. 2. j (or i) has caused certain changes in the final consonants of the stems 
because these were doubled before the “luntvorschiebung,” and when doubled they 
shifted differently from the single consonants. For instance in teccfca — U'flffyen, bftfrn 
-Tatty, cf <kk < kj, but d? < k ; in Mjcn — effen, fceuen — beiften, fetynityen — fctyncibcn, 
tyetyett — .Oaft, p ty < tt, tj, but ft < t. Similarly fetyepfen (for fepepfen) — fepaffen ; tyenfrn — 
battiicn, compare Eng. henchman ; tUe^eti — buefen ; fetymioiten — fetymuden ; flcfttyctycn- 
fctyicten. Compare also Eng. drink — drench ; stink — stench. 
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2. Derivation by c without umlaut. 

Those are late or if old, absence of umlaut is due to the fact that cer- 
tain vowels did not suffer umlaut in certain positions or that the con- 
necting vowel was e or 6. 

Kx.: Ihi ucu < 35at)n/ fu pen < $uji, atferu < Sltfcr# format < Sorm, a(tern< 
SUtcr. Older are betnt <beton < beta, prayer ; faffen <fa%m <fa$; fajfcn 
< fasten < fasta; htlt'Cn < dnltcu < dult. Notice the difference between*, 
tructeu# to print, britefen# to press; fnutfen# to be ill, frdnfcn# to grieve ; mab 
;cit# to roll, technical as in a rolling-mill, wdlsen# to roll, revolve ; crfalten# 
to grow cold — crtaltcn# to take cold. 

536. Derivation by c preceded by a suffix, but e drops out 
titter { and r. 

t. -d) c Ilf intensive force, rare: bonin' u, listen 4- hearken < Ijbvcn -1- hear; 
ufuivirdjcn + snore < fd)iwrrcn. 

2. —e I it, always preceded by umlaut if attached to other 
verbs. It is also attached to substantives and adjectives. 

It has intensive, iterative force and, from association with the noun- 
suffix, diminutive and hence derisive force. Numerous in N. II. 0. on 
account of the many nouns in -d. Generally umlaut. 

Ex.: bcttdn + bog(?) < betnt, bitten, pray, ask ; febmctd'dn, flatter < febmeidjen 
( rare*), smooth ; Idcbrtn, smile < lad'cn-h laugh ; franfeln# be sickly < franfett, 
he siclr; friiflcln, to feel chilly < ft reft; licbclit, to dally < lichen# tieb; from- 
mein# cant < fromnt# pious; battbdtt# to trade < -pant). 

537. 1. —It c n + Eng. -n, on (rare). 

Ex.: bicncn# from the same stein as T>c- in 'Dcrnitt; lernen < the same 
stem as Idgnt; rednton < O. II. G. rchhandn, t- Ags. lurcnint ; warncit# + 
warn, < same stem as u\ibvcn (V) ; verb am men, + condemn, also contains 
-n < M. II. G. verdamnen , but < L. damn arc. (’em pare jcidjncn < ^cithcn 
-I- token, regnett < SKcgctt 4- rain, in which it beltings to the noun, see 502. 

2. -cm, -f- Eug. -r, lias intensive, iterative, and causative 
force. Barely preceded by umlaut ; not unfrequent both in 
Eng. and German. 

Ex. : g itycrn -l- Eng. glitter, < glitzcn < gltym ; flimmcrn < fltmmcn; 
fllimntcrn + Eng. glimmer cglinuncn; jloitcrit< L. G. stdternc stdten, 4- II. G. 
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ftojmt, + Eng. stutter ; acgcrn < zogeti < jtefycn ; ftcfcrn 4 Ags. sicefian , to 
trickle. 

a. Nouns both sg. and pi. , adjectives and tlicir comparatives in -cr have 
started many of these verbs, e. g., faubcm# crtvcttcrn# Mdttcrib rdbcrn, ar^crit c 
arg; forbcrit, to promote, forbcrn, to demand. 

538. -ter c n, -irett, of Romance origin, always accented, 
at first only in borrowed words, and then added to German 
noun-stems, -cieit, of similar origin, is rare. 

Ex. : Foreign words: fallicrcn 4- fail, regiernt + reign, fhtMcrcn 4* study, 
bantieren, trade (rather from French banter than from $nnb, s»*e Kluge). 
.fPonlcrfcicn# to paint 4- counterfeit; gekncbctch blessed. German stems: 
frniftcrcn, peddle; ihdpcrcib strut; (ulbicrcit. In Goethe's Faust: inlid)telieren. 

a. These were formed as early as M. 11. G. in no small numbers, but were most 
numerous during the Thirty Years' War and the first half of the 18th century. Now 
they are excluded, except the oldest of them, from elevated style. These verbs air 
very numerous in the journals. 

539. 1 . -f c it, -c f e it, + Eng. s, < O. H. G. -ison. Haro built 
in English and German. 

Ex.: grittfen, + grin , < greinen,, M. II. G. grlncn; graufen < O. H. (i 
gvuwimi < stem grfi, G. graufam, (Muel, 4- gruesome, grapfett + Eng. 
grasp. 

a. -fen is hidden in gefien < gitsen <gitison < subst. git. Compare 
Eng. cleanse < clean, -fen stands for -^cn in gaeffen < gagzen , muctfcn 
M. H. G. muchzen . 

2. -fd)cn. This is of double origin : 1) From -fen, see 490, 1, h\ 
berrfdjen < lurscn < h'rmm < £>crr, lu rro ; feUfdjcn < ccilscn < fell. 

2) From -sk, L. sc, 4- Eng. sh, for[ct)cn < forsken ; perhaps in baid'en 
< *hafsk6n, if that comes from a stem baf-. For more examples, see 

457, 4. 

3. -un < older -zzen. Has sometimes iterative and intensive 
force. 

Ex.: bu*cn, ifor^n, men, to call thou, you, he ; deceit < ad> to groan; led' 
$en, to thirst, < lechert 4- leak ; feuften -1 siufzen, from the same root a« 
f««fcn; frf)litd)gn, to sob, M. H.G. sluckzen < fdjlucfcn. 

a. -en$en in faulenjcn faub is duo to the influence of L. nouns in -entin. 
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4. A g c it. This is a secondary suffix, starting with verbs derived from 
adjectives in -ig (see 525), c.</., nmrbigen < tt>iirbtg, notigen < notig. It was 
felt to be a verbal suffix, hence : enbigen < (£nbc, freujigen < $rcu$, reintgen 
< rein, tytilbigcn < £ulb. Quite numerous. 

Verb Formation by Means of Inseparable Prefixes, viz.: 
be-, e n t-, e r-, g c-, $ e r-, $ c r~. Always unaccented. 

540. 6 c-, b- before + Eng. be-. See 35ct-, 516, 4. 

1. 23 e- has lost nearly all local forco of “by,” “near,” “around,” 
which is felt still in bepangen, cover by hanging, bcfcf?neibcn, cut on all 
sides, to trim, but in these it approaches already its common force, which 
is intensive : bebauen, befragen, bcgcljrcn, beriilgen, bebeefen, berufen. 

2. It makes intransitive verbs transitive : fallen— befaffen I befall ; reifeit 
(in etnent Fanbc) — cin I?anb bcrcifcn, travel all over a country; fallen auf ctn>., 
but cttvaS befabren. This is its most frequent use. 

3. Tn verbs from noun-stems it denotes “ provide with,” “make”: 
befebuben, provide with shoes; bet) elf ern, populate ; befreunben + befriend; 
I'etviibcn, make sad ; bcjlarfen, confirm. Notice certain participial adjec- 
tives which have no corresponding verb, e. g , bclcibt, corpulent ; betagt, 
“ full in years ; ” bclcfcn, well read ; or they are isolated from the. verb, e.g. t 
bcfcbcibcn, modest ; bcflallt, holding an office ; befebuffen, conditioned. 

4. It has privative force still in benebnten, to take away ; fid) begeben 
(with G.), to give up. Compare Eng. behead and M. II. Cl. behoubeten , 
for which now ent^aupten. N. II G. bebaupten strangely represents M. II G. 
behaben and beheben , for which once hehoiiben , to maintain, assert. 

541. e n t-, e in p- before f, < O. H. G. int-. See ant-, 516, 3. 

Its force is : 1. “Opposite,” “ in return in cmpfcpleit, recommend ; 
empfangen, receive ; cntgcltcn, pay back, restore ; see sub. 2. 

£. Contrary, “against.,” privative, “away from : ” cntgcltcn, suffer for ; 
entfagen, renounce ; entbinben, deliver ; entflcfcn# to lack (but see below) ; 
entbeden, cntlaufcn. From nominal stems : cntglcifcn, run off the track ; 
enttpronen, dethrone ; cntDblfcrn, depopulate. 

■1. “ Transition into,” inchoative “ springing from,” “ out of : ” cntjiebcn, 
spring from, arise; entbrennett, to tako fire, break out; cntftylafcn, fall 
asleep. A quite common force. 
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542. c r- < 0. H. G. ir, ar + Eng. a-, see 516, 9. # 

Force: 1. “Out from,” “upward”: crfccben, arise; crtiKcfcn, awaken; 
crforfrfjcn» find out ; erftnben, to invent. 

2. Transition into another state, inchoative like cut- : erfaltcit, grow 
cold ; crMiityert, bloom ; crbeben, tremble. Many from adjectives : erfrcmfeit, to 
fall ill; crblinbcm to become blind. 

3. Completion and success of the action : erjagctt, crbctteln, to obtain by 
bunting, by begging; very frequent. Compare Eng. arise, abide. 

543. c-, g- before 1, see 516, 7, + Eng. a-. 

Force: 1. “ Together ” only in few verbs like : gcfricrcii* congeal ; Qcriiu 
non, curdle; gcbbrett, to belong; gclcitcn, accompany ; • gcfaUeitr to please. 

2. Frequentative and intensive: gclobett, gcbcnfcn# gcbictcn, and finally no 
force at all as in the past participle and in verbs like : gcbeitycn, (lclujlcln, 
iXencfcitf gciticpcn. Numerous past part, from nominal stems, with the force 
of “provided with,” see 540, 4: gc flic felt, in boots; gcftnnt# disposed; 
flcfttrnb + starry. 

544. m t fj- , + Eng. mis-, as to its force, see 516, 8; as to 
its origin, 453, 1. 

Ex.: miflglitrfcn, to fail ; miftybrcn, to misunderstand ; mijaiimncn, to grudge. 

545. ver-, f r-, < nr, far , fir, Go. fra, fr, -f Eng. for-. 
Very frequent. 

Force : 1. * Through,” “ to the end,” intensive, “ too much : ” tterlicrcn, 
+ lose, + forlorn ; vergeben + forgive; maltcn, grow antiquated ; vergraben, 
hide by burying; tterbergett, hide; ocrl;tnbcnt, prevent; t?crfif)(afen, f sleep 
too long; vcrfommnt, to deteriorate; »crbliif)cn, fade; Kqngcn, despair; »cr 
fludjen, curse ; verfaufen, scatter; freffen, to eat (used of animals). 

2. The opposite, the wrong, a mistake: tjerfaufett, ttcrbietem Mrfubrcii; 
serlcgctt + mislay, but also (sub. 1) to publish (a book) ; wbauen, build 
wrongly ; fief) tjcrlaufctt, lose the way ; fid) t>crl)i>ren, to mishear ; ftcb ttctgrci- 
fen, to get hold of the wrong thing ; (fid)) ttcrgebett, to misdeal (in cards). 

3. Waste and consumption of the object : aerbnuen, use up in building 
(see sub. 4) ; wrfaufen, waste in drinking ; wrfptelctt, lose, gamble away. 

4. From nominal stems : “change into,” “give the appearance «»f." 
“bring about a certain state of,” e.g aerglafen, glaze, turn into glass ; 
wgolben, + gild; #erfnb$ern, ossify; modern, cover with sugar, turn into 
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Biigar ; wrarmen# grow poor ; fccrfcfytcdjtern, make or grow worse ; $erbaucn 
(sub. 3), cover by building in front of. 

a. Mr- in past participles : vcrwanbt, related, but of the regular verb = 

“ applied ; ” serfdjdmt, bashful. 

546 . i e r- < M. H. G. zer-, ze-, O. H. G. znr, zar , zir , q- 
Go. ius-y -f Gr. five ; — (- 0. Eng. to-brecan, ^crbrccbeit. Least 
frequent of these suffixes. 

Its force is: “separation,” “scattering,” “ dissolution,” “ to pieces ” : 
jerfyuten, cut to pieces; jerglicbcrn, dismember ; jertritmmern, dash to pieces. 

1. If be- and ucr- precede other prefixes, separable or inseparable, the 
verb is always an inseparable compound. Ex.: vcru'injliufcn, bcci'ntnhl'tioicn, 
I'cmuijricbtujcn. These come from the compound nouns Ungtiuf, (Stntradjt, 
9?ad)rid)t. See 547. Notice the difference between bm'rmunben< Slormunb 
(insep.) and bei>o'rjW)en<bn>or + jlef)cit (sep.). 

2. Notice such compounds as au'fev|kbcn, a'nerfiebcn, ttorau'Smfunbiflcn, in 
which the second prefix is inseparable. Tin* first and second have no 
simple tenses in main clauses. Their past. part, are aufcrftanbcn, ancrwiWi. 
The pret. of the third is fiinbiific Dcrauo* hut the past part, is wrauflMt* 
timbtflt, without $e-. See 550. 

Compound Verbs. 

547 . The first element is either substantive or adjective or 
adverb or preposition ; the second is always a verb. The im- 
portant questions are accent and whether the compounds are 
separable or inseparable, or both; whether direct or indirect. 

1. Indirectly compounded are the verbs derived from compound sub- 
stantives and adjectives. They are inseparable and have noun-accent- 
uation, i. e. y accent on the first element. 

Ex.: k'rbcrgen < &c'rbergc, inn ; ra'tfdjlagcn < SRat'fcblacp council ; m ' U 
fabrtcit < 5i3allfafjrt, pilgrimage; fritfijlitcfcn < Srut)flucf ; argwbbncn < ?lr»v 
tvobn, suspicion ; bcroiUfonimeit < SBillfomnmt. 

"5. That these are not genuine compound verbs their inflection shows. 
The seemingly strong verbs, as in va'tfd)lagcit r fyeiraten, etc., are not in- 
fected strong, but weak : ratfd}lagtc» pcratubla^t ; ficiratctc, flebciratct. Note 
ul so : banbtyabtc, flcbanbljabt, not banbbattc, ba'nbbabt or toanb$ebabt. 

o. Under this head come also: 1. Verbs of which the compound sub- 
stantive or adjective is no longer common, e. </., wcttcrlcucbteit < iceie/idrh ; 
f^tfertigen < recMverteg ; bra'nbfd)a^cn < ©ranbftyab. 2. A few verbs which 
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seem due to analogy witli the above and formed by mere juxtaposition 
of adjective or substantive and verb, e. g. f Ite'bfofen/ toittfatyren (accent 
doubtful), frol)lo'cfcn, lic'baugehb mi'dfagen (as if it were from weifeand fagcji, 
but it comes from the noun wi^ago, prophet). Principal parts : lie&fpfcu, 
liebfoftc^ ^cliebfoft ; frofylocfeit, gefro^lotft. 

548. All the other compound verbs are directly compounded, separa- 
ble and accented on the first part excepting certain propositions, see 549, 
which form the only genuine old compounds with accent on the stem 
syllable of the verb. These and the verbs in 540-540 are the compound 
verbs proper with the original verb-accent. 

1. Substantive + Verb. 

The substantive is the object of the verb. 

Ex.: fta'uftnbctb tyau'dfyalten, teilne^mctt, banffagett, preidgeben. 

Note.— Hut for the fact that in certain tenses they are written together and tin; 
substantive is now according to the tk Rules” to be written without capital, thvsc 
verbs are no more compounds than the corresponding Eng. to keep house, take place, 
give thanks. As late as early N. II. G. these and the following groups were not treated 
as compounds. 

2. Adjective + Verb. 

The adjective is generally factitive predicate, e. g. f mbrnefymcn, “ take 
notice of”; totfcplagen, strike dead; frctfprecpcit, declare not guilty; veil 
giepen, -fdjutten, see 549, 5. 

a. A large number of compounds with substantives and adjectives oc- 
cur only in certain forms, viz., in the two participles and in the infinitive 
used as a noun, e.g. } blutjMenb, pflid)tpcrgeffcn, fltUbegludb bad ©djiinfdgcibcih 
bad @titffd)roetgcn. 

3. Adverb or Preposition h- Verb. 

The adverb qualifies the verb expressing manner, direction, time. 
The preposition in this case has the force of an adverb. Exceptions 
below. 

Ex.: tyi'nftyttfetb tye'r^olen, na'd)mad)en, vorau'dfefccn, jufa'mmenfommcib wu'M* 
n?ofien. 

549 . Separable and inseparable compound verbs occur with 

t>urd), (l) in ter), iiber, um, unter, Doll, wiber, mieber. 

a. Inseparable verbs compounded with these prepositions are transi- 
tive, and have the old accentuation of verb-compounds (see 421). Mere 
belong also all verbs with fyinter-, ttnber- and a few with veil-, c. g 
bri'ngcn. These verbs are nearly all old, but some new ones have Ixscn 
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formed after them. The force of tbe preposition has entered into and 
modified the meaning of the verb, so that if the simple or separable 
compound verb was intransitive the inseparable compound became tran- 
sitive ; if transitive, the compound developed a different meaning, gen- 
erally figurative, often intensive. As to l>aben and (fin see 205. 

The separable compounds have not the verb-accentuation and the 
force of the preposition remains literal and intact. 

Very few verbs allow of both compositions. 

1. b u r d>- means + “ through,” “ thoroughly,” completion of the action, 

“ filling with,” “to the end of a fixed limit of time,” bu'rdjbriiujen, crowd 
through, penetrate, carry to a successful issue, e.r/.,bic Alugel if! burd^brunflcn, 
the ball went through. Trans.: T)te tfugcl l;at bab 39rett burd)bru'iigcn, the ball 
penetrated the board ; „voit bent ©efityle fcincS 9itd)t$ burd)bru'ngcit." In „£>ie 
.U. ijl burd) bab $3rett gebrungcn" there is no compound. £)u'rd)(ri)aueit, look 
through, cttuad burd)fd)au'cit, see through, understand thoroughly ; butdp 
ta'iuen# to spend in dancing, bit'rdrtaigen, to dance through, to pass through 
dancing; bu'rd)fcf)cn, to look through (a hole), hurriedly through a book ; 
the inseparable burdjfe'bcit is obsolete, it would have, the force of burd)" 
fduut'cn, to understand thoroughly. 

2. Winter, + behind. Separable compounds with Muter do not really 
occur in good style. In tyi'nterflieHen# -bringen it stands for binuntcr = pour 
down, swallow. The inseparable compounds are always figurative and 
transitive, its force is the opposite of straight, “ deceptive ” : tyintergc'tyn* 
deceive ; bintcrtrcibeib to prevent, circumvent ; bi'ittcvijcljcn would mean the 
more usual Mnterl)c'r or bintcna'ngcbcn# to walk behind. 

3. it b e r = a) separable : over, beyond, across = fyinuber; b) in close 
compounds : transfer, covering, a missing, figurative sense, extent of a 
certain limit of time. 

a. u'berfcfycn, cross, take across (a river); it bergctgn, go over. 

b. fiber jie'bcn, cover with ; fibcnta'd)tcn> spend the night ; fiberfcMci'bcn, head 
a column or chapter; fibcrbb'reit, not to hear; fibcrlc '^cn r consider ; fi’bcrfdda* 

u'ntfdjlagcn, tip, turn over; but fibcrfdda'gen# calculate (expenses); 
ubcvfc'bcn, to translate ; fibcrfle’bcn, pass over, skip ; fibcrfe'bcth overlook. 

4. um. a . separable = around, about, again or over, upside down, 

change of place, loss of something, failure. 

Ex.: u'mbdngett (einen Mantel h put on, (cut SMlb) change the place of a pict- 
ure ; u'mlaufcn, overthrow by running ; u'mfleibcn, change clothing ; u'm* 
fc^rcitr turn back; u'mfommcn (viz., um’d Febcn), perish, u'ntbringeitf take the 
life of ; (1^ u'mgejetb take a roundabout course. 
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b. inseparable : literally denotes tbe encircling of an object, figura- 
tively it has the force of Winter# deception : uma'vmen, embrace ; umfdji'f- 
fen, sail around, double ; umfiei'bcn, cover, drape ; umge'fyen, avoid, deceive. 

5. unter, separable: under, down, among (witli): lrntertyaltcn, hold 
under, down; u'nterbringen# provide for (figurative) ; it'ntrrge(cn# go down, set,. 

Inseparable, figurative sense: mUcrtya'Uctt, entertain; untcrfa'gcn (Dat. ), 
forbid; fid) uMcr[k't)cn, make bold; imtcntc'^mcn, undertake ; UiUerla'ffcn, 
leave undone ; untcrltc'jtcu, to be overcome by. 

6. o U , separable : 4- full, always literally with verbs denoting pour- 
ing, filling and similar ones: w'lHu’iwjcit, vo'Hflicficib Vc r Ufcl)uttcu (,ci« CMcfvtp), 
bring, pour a vessel full. Inseparable: “to the end,” accomplishment; 
tooflfit'fyren, voUbri'tuicib execute; volle'nben# finish, compare Eng. fulfil; 
hottfo'mmcn (part.), perfect. 

7. »i b e v in the sense of “ against ” is always inseparable and unite, 
cented, generally figurative sense : fttbcrlc'gfit, refute; wibcvfhVbcn (with 
Dative), resist ; nnberfprc'cbeib contradict (also Dat.) ; nnbcrflc'fycn, to resist,. 

8. n> i c b c r, separable: “again,” “back”: tvtc'bcrfjolcn, fetch back; 
ttue , t:nicbem give back ; roic'berfagen# say again. Very loose com|>ound.s. 
Inseparable: figurative sense only in nricbfrbo'lni, repeat; nubfrfya'lkn, 
ttnbcrfobci'ncn also ttne'berfd)cincib hri'cbcrftallcn; usage is unsettled in these. 

a. The difference in the spelling writer— HJicccr is quite modern. 

550. Separable and inseparable composition with these adverbs is quite old, bnf in 

O. II. O. probably no distinction was made in force or meaning Even now „!tf 
Sttiffd bat tvni “i’Li’it turcbfcni'nflcn" and „Ge >t. ift turd) tcu< 'i'ivtt flcbrunflen'' amount (<• 
quite the same thing. In fact separable composition is no real composition. Many 
still write the prefixes separately before (lie verb where any other adverb would stand. 
In M. II. G. the great majority of our modern separable compounds arc not fell at all 
as compounds. Two things have brought about this feeling that they art; such : 

1. The substantives compounded with the same element as the verb, c.y., U'muiu, 
Tu'rdjfafyrt, iH'bbrud), have lead us to associate am and gcljen, burd) and fallen, ab and 
brcdje n. 

2. When a meaning different from the literal or common one was developed, \<’rb 
and adverb were felt as belonging together, e. (/., etara# bu'rcbfetjert, to carry somethin*: 
through, to the end ; voridjtagen, to propose; luriWtyagen, to look up a reference, etc. 

a. Very often there is no difference in meaning, but only in construction, bet ween 
the simple verb 1 preposition and the close compound, < 7 ., 1 , T?aS tft id' 1 ’ 1 ' t pn 
©rabon cprimunflen, = “The horse has jumped over the ditch,” and, 2, tatf bat ten 
©roben iiberfpruncten, The horse has jumped the ditch. In 2, perhaps the act of the 
leap is emphasized, it did not swim across; in 1, the extent of the leap. But compare 
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also tlicf other, not literal meaning of fifierfvri'ngen, viz., to skip, omit, in : Der ffieifeitbc 
l)at einen ^ often iibevfpvuncp’n, the traveller lias skipped one item. Dev Stt. ift fiber ben 
gjoften gefprungen would be meaningless. 

Derivation of Adverbs. 

The adverbs are derived from pronominal stems and from 
1101111-stems. 

551 . The two suffixes nt and er, < older an (a), ar(a), 
tire attached to the stems. 

Adverbs from Pronominal Stems. 

1. From the stem of the demonstrative pronoun: 

a. From the stem ta-lha : bar, ba ! there, bamt j then and bemt, conj. 

“ for,” this double form is M. IT. (h, but the difference in meaning was 
only establislied as late as the 18th century, < older d<nuh\ (h unt', which 
have not been explained yet. DamtCU < dannana stands only in 
tannen", hence. Dcfto, see 442, a\ bort < da rot ; both 1 though (V). 

b. From tins stem hi: ber I hither ; bill, away; bier + here ; (innen, 
in m\ Ijinncn, hence. $inten, l)eute, bomb bcuer, see 443 ; 2. 

■!. From the stem of the interrogative pronoun: 

roaitn -I- when, mcmt, if ; roer-, ivo + where < tni, war ; von nsannnt + 
whence is rare. For Wit i bow 4- why, see 444, 1. Tihmt'm *•. irur f 
>nnh, ‘ or inrra 4 - nmhc(Tj. 

d. From the stem tnra - : fo + so ; famt, wfannncn (V), fenber* alb, alfc, fonji 

w/uxt, xi/xt, .sax. From various stems : ebeit, f above: untcii, UiUCV, + 
under; utb (rare), tticbcn i beneath ; nun f- now ; a it pc it, auper; initeit, iititcv. 

552 . Adverbs from Noun-stems. 

These adverbs are always east's of nouns, the Genitive 
being tho most frequent. See 187 . 

* 1. Genitive: abenbb, morgen#* nad'tb, toil#, flug#r bcrwcil, bermapen, nid't#. 
3 was looked upon as an adverbial ending and added to tern, nouns and 
even to other cases and whole adverbial phrases. -|citb in many 
compounds: bic'tffeitd, mci'nerfcitb, aflcrbi'itg# (really a G. pi.), vo'vmal#, inttcv 
c'bcmal#, allcrive'gcn. Compare Eng. needs, now a-days, always, 
sometimes. 

3. Dative: jumeiTcn, mitten, ^albeit, traun(?V morgen (sg.% abfya'nbcn, Mr* 
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fyl'nben, jufotfle, anffatt. Compare Eng. to-morrow, o'clock, a year < on 
(in) the year, a day < on (in) the day, because, asleep, whilom. 

3. Accusative : trcg (?) 4- away ; fyeirn 4- home ; limb once ; bietoeil, + 
while; il&crfytupt# ie, nic. 

-rocife following at first only after a Gen., later the uninflected noun : 
*man^U'cifc, by force, audnabm&wifcr exceptionally, jlutfrceife r piecemeal. 
Compare Eng. nowise, otherwise, the while. 

4. Instrumental : bcuer, this yearc hiujaru ; bcute, to-day < hiutayu ; 
beint < Mnaht (a Dat.?). See 443, 2. 

553. Derivation by suffix: -l i it $ and -tt) d r t $♦ 

1. -lingS comes from the G. of nouns in —ling and is a late formation : 
riufliitflS, backward ; bliitbltngd, blindly. Compare Eng. sideling, headlong. 

2. -nmrM + ward is really the G. of an adjective wcrt, wart. It is very 
common after prepositions : f)ciimvart<?, homeward ; nmlbnmrtd, towards the 
forest; abnmrtS, downward, aside; wrwdrtd 4- forward. 

Adverbs from Adjectives. 

554. Almost all adjectives can be used as adverbs. 

Adverbs with a suffix : 

1. -e, this is now rare but once very frequent < older - 0 , which was 
probably the A. sg. fem.: gcrn(c), fern(c), balbe in Goethe’s ,, s lflartc nur, IvdDe 
^ubcft bu amt)." 

a. Remark here the doublets fa ft — feft, fcf)oit — fdjirn, frub (rare),— frill', 
fpat (rare), — fpat. Those without umlaut are the regularly formed ad- 
verbs from jo-stems. Those with umlaut are adjectives used as adverbs. 
In triune, befc, etc,, c does not go back to -o, but O. II. G. i< jo, since tiny 
are adjectives (jo-stems) used as adverbs and not transformed into adverbs. 

2. -I i rf) 4- -ly, is really no adverbial suffix, but the adjective suffix to 
which the adverbial c ( < o) was added, -lichc, -liho : trcuiid) — tvcit 4 1 m Iv, 
faithfully ; wabrlid) — ttmbr, ptlid) — gut, frcilid), to be sure, — fret ; bitteili* 
— adjective bitter. 

a. The corresponding adjective in -lid) is perhaps no longer in use. 
Compare fretlid), to be sure — fret 4- free. 

b. -lid) has also been added to other stems : cinfd)licfjlicb» boffentlid), w) 
fentlkb. 
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555 . Adverbs, cases of adjectives. 

Genitive: 1. red)tS, linf$, cilenbS, ncrgcbcmb ftctd + steadily. 

2. -c n 3 from superlatives and ordinals : crftencS bifcbjtend, meiflend, brit* 
tend, -end contains the inflection — cn of the adjective. 

a. (lenitive with excrescent t. Such are felt as superlatives : jump!, 
Idnilft, neb ft; ciuft (V), but in O.II.G. are doublets finest and dues. Compare 
Eng. once< dues and dial, “oust” ; also amidst, amongst, dial. “acrost.” 
Ihire Gen. in Eng. else < elles, unawares, etc. 

Ran. The above explanation is rejected by Lexer in Grimm's Diet. 

3. Dative. It is hidden in pv-ar < scirdrc, lit. “for true, ” to bo sure. 
(SiiReln, singly < einzel by suflix ~il from cin\az) < ein ; adj. eiipcln-cr. 
In adverbial phrases : am Icid'tcfteu. am fcbonftcu. In M. U. G. this Dative 
wus very frequent, c.g., in -lichen, -Hagen , etc. 

4. Accusative, also in the comparative and superlative; degrees : ivcnifl, 
t'ifb gcniig, mebr, rncift, beffer, bi.'ibft, mi^tid'fr. In adverbial phrases: hwbc* 
fence vc, fiimal)r, aufS reinflc, fdkutftc . See 300, 2. 

a. Note also those preceded by prepositions : ptle|?t, +at last, nebett ( < 
ni(hci)\ pufleid), at the same time, furba'f; or fu'rbaji, farther. 

Prepositions and Conjunctions liave the same origin as tho 
adverbs, being originally adverbs. 

Three classes of words may be comprised under the head 
of Particles. 


Prepositions. 

556. 1. As old and simple prepositions may be regarded: ab, an, auf, 
auo, bet, vor and fiir (doublets), Curd', gcficn ( \- again), in, nut, ob, pt, unt (< 

tnnbe). 

2. Derived by sullixes : -cr, -ber, -ter, mostly from pronominal stems 
myl from the older forms ar , dar, tar , which art; pr» )bably all three com- 
piirative suffixes : fiber, unter, Muter, tvicCcr, aufer. See 551, 3. 

3. A number of nouns and adjectives in the various cases : fraft, un* 
n 'nt, mdljrcnb, mitteld (mittclft), jlatt, lamuf, trot 1 , balbeu, tuegen, milieu, njcbfb 
nc Ml laut, nacb, puiftben. 

a* The number of prepositions governing the Gen. is really difllcult to state, be- 
cau *o, like many of the above and many others, they are really nouns with a G. 
dependent upon them, viz., pocchh telnijo, fcctreffS, feiten*, etc. 
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557. Compound Prepositions are generally adverbs, but the 
following may be classed here : 

1. Preposition (or adverb) + preposition or adverb : biimcn< bi + innen, 

bid < bi + (a$ + Eng. at), neben < en 4 - eben. pnuiber ; ciUge'geii < cn 4 - gegen 

(t excrescent,) etc. 

2. Noun 4- noun, or prep, 4- noun, or pronoun 4- noun : several in 

-ball* and — feit : aitjjerbalb, jenfeit, antfatt. 

Conjunctions. 

558. 1. From pronominal stems: For ba, bernt, fo, rcemt, line, and 
others, see among adverbs, 551. Slber, and*, unb, ober, fonbern, tttcbcr, show 
s u (fixes. 

2. From nouns and adjectives : falls, Qleid), unflcari)tct, (veil, U'afyrenb, and 
others. 

3. Compounds : adverb and preposition : bettor, fobolb, ntitbin, [omit, 
baber, barum, and others. 

4. Preposition or adverb 4 - pronoun or adjective : tnbeni, feitbent, h'i\iji, 
aid ba(i, a lie in, entmeber < ein- <k- weder, one of two; nal^befloun'iit.u'r, 
nevertheless. 


Interjections. 

559. Interjections proper. 

1. Joy is expressed by: af>, 0 , bei, judtbe, bcifa, burral). Surprise: ci, ypf, 
ha. Pain by: eb, n>ebe, ait, acb, bu. Disgust: pfui, ft, bah. Doubt, hit, 
bent, bunt. Commands to be silent are ; pft, bjb fd) ; to stop or pay at- 
tention ; brrr (to horses), beba, be> bo, bolla, ballob. 

2. Imitations of sounds in nature ; plump 3 (fall), piff, pap, pun (shot), 
bui (whizz), bau^ (fall), mitb (cow), ntfau (cat), roau (dog), Ijopfa (stuinhlci, 
bum — bunt (drum). 

3. Burdens of songs: £>ubelbumbei, ^uttittallera, fd)runt — fdjrunt — I'd) nun. 

500. Ci ^rtain regular words which liave become exclamations, oltcn 
oaths in much changed forms: .&alt, 'Better, Donnerunb Bltjen, s ))ol;taitlcitb 
£cil, 'Bravo, D je, D jemine, (Sapperment, ©afcrlot, SWein $tmmel, Donnenrcttfr 
nod) etnmal. 



LIST OP ABBREVIATIONS AND SYMBOLS THAT 
REQUIRE EXPLANATIONS. 


A gs. — Anglo-Saxon. 

(B.) ~ Bible. 

1 B 0 .) Bodonstcdt. 

(Bii.) Biirger. 

(1 li.) ~ Ghumisso. 

1). - Du toll or Dative. 

(F.i — Ilart’fcj Edition of Goethe’s 
Faust, Part I. 

Vy. — French. 

(G . ) . (ioetlie. 

Go. --- Gothic. 

Gr. - Greek. 

<i. T. General Teutonic. 

(11. and D.) Hart’s edition of 
Goethe's Hermann and Dorothea. 
(lie.) = Herder. 

11. G. r- High German. 

(Hu.) -■ A. von Humboldt. 

I. H. - Indo-European, 
h. Latin. 

(he.) ~ Leasing. 


L. G. — Low German. 

(Lu.) = Luther’s works excepting 
his translation of the Bible. 

M. G. — Middle German. 

M. II. G. r-. Middle High German. 

N. G. = North German or North 
Germany. 

N. II. G. = New High German. 

(). Fr. Old French. 

O. II. G. Old High German. 
(Prov.) — Proverb. 

(II.) = Riickert. 

Rub's — the otlicial rules, for spell 
ing, see 37. 

(Sell.) Schiller. 

S. G. South German. 

(Sh.) Shakespere translated by 
Schlegel and Tieck. 

(ITh.l - Uhland. 

V. L. : Vulgar Latin. 


means “derived from,” “ sprung from,” “ taken from.” 
means “ passed or developed into,” ‘‘ taken into.” 
i between a German and non-German word denotes common origin 
m* “cognates.” In other positions it means “accompanied or followed 

1)V / 

'■ before a word means that that form of the word does not actually 
0,,,, ui\ hut is conjectured or reconstructed. 

: - or : as means a relation as in a mathematical proportion. 

1. H, III after verbs indicates the strong verb classes. 

between lettors means “ interchanges with,” e.g., 1) — d) as in — 
faint) or c — | as in nctymen — nimmfh 
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The numbers refer to the paragraphs. The umlauts have a separate place, & after 


a, 6 after c, u after u. 


Ablaut : nature of, 393 ; four grades, 
394,403 2; 499; 497. 

Ablaut scries : and verb-classes, 1 33- 
1 89 ; I.-E., 391 , 1 ; G. T., > 0. H. G. > 
N. H. G., 395-400; 459-407 ; group- 
ing of, 459. 

Abstract nouns: article before, 149; no 
article, 145; 155,2; plural of, 171 ; 
03, Rem. 

Accent; 417,418; degrees of, 419; 

. chief on stem-syllable, 430 • 430, 2; 

4 78, 4; Eng. in Nonnan-Fr. words, 
430, 3 ; in compounds, 481-433 • sec- 
ondary, 484; rhetorical, 430; “free” 
in I.-E., 480, 2 ; in foreign words, 187, 
480, 1; 434, 4; 193,2; 03, 2; charac- 
teristic of Germanic Lang., 478, 4; --in- 
tonation, 398, 1. 

Accidence ; 38-138 ; Historical Commen- 
tary on, 438-470. 

Accusative; otlice of, 198 ; after verbs, 
198-800; two A. after verbs, 199; 
predicate in passive, 303, 2; cognate, 
803 ; logical subject in, 305 ; after re- 
flexive verbs, 800 ; adverbial, 307 ; dif- 
ference between A. and G. of time, 808, 

1 ; after adjectives, 807, t ; 183 ; abso- 
lute, 809 ; 897, 1 ; by attraction in the 
prerl. after laffett, 308, 1 ; after prepos., 
304-300; with Inf., 893. 

Adjective; decl. of, 09-73 ; 430 ; origin ! 
of strong decl., 437; comparison of, 
73-70, see comparison, eoinpar. and 
superlat. ; 438, 439 ; used as nouns, 
330,331, 181 ; gender of same, 100, 

3 ; 109 ; 103, 3 ; G. after, 183, 183 ; i 
D. after, 1 94 ; A. after, 183 ; 307, 1. I 

Attributive use of. 811-317; only; 
used attributively, 811; uninflectcd 
used attributively, 318; in the predi- 
cate, 818, 330; as nouns declined 
strong, 814 • G. sg. m. and n., 310, 1 ; | 
declined weak, 313; 317,1; as nouns, 
33 1,1; origin of double decl., 315 ; un- 
settled usage as to strong and weak 
deck, 316, 331 ; after indef. pron., 
314; 310,4; 181 ; after person. pron., 
310,2; two or more adj., 313,3; 317. 

In the predicate, 318, 3 1 9 ; only used 
in pred., 819 ; position of adjuncts of, 
353 ; accent in ccrtaiu compounds, 


433, 1-7 ; derivation of, 533-538 ; 
used as adverb, 554. 

Adjective Clauses : nature of, 333 ; 330- 
388 ; 339. 

Adverbial Clauses: nature of, 333, 339 ; 
various kinds of, 330-349 ; see tempo- 
nil, local, clauses of manner and cause 
(333-310), final (338), conditional, 
(310), etc. 

Adverbs: origin of, 551-555; < G. of 
nouns, 187,553; + prepos. supplanting 
the person, pron., 334 ; syntax of, 899, 
300; after prepos. + noun, 300; ad- 
verbs which are only adverbs, 500, 1 ; 
554, 2; adjective as, 300, 2; 551; 
comparison by, 883, 334 ; relative and 
absolute superl. of, 300,2; nature of, 
301, 1 ; interrogative, 851,5; relative, 
258, 330, 331 ; demonstrative, 387, 
3; in local clauses, 331, a: position in 
a sentence, 354 ; order of adverbs of 
time, place, manner, 355; accent in 
compound, 483. 

Adversative Sentences : coordinate, 330. 

Affricate: 413,5; 408,1. 

Alemanic: 483, 1. 

Alphabet : printed and script, 1,8; ori- 
gin of the G. letters, '300 ; Latin letters 
in G., 300, 2 ; relation to G. sounds, 
301. 

Anglo-Saxon, see English. 

Apposition: < G. of nouns, 181 ; 179, 
1; 317. 

Articles: inflect, of, 38; accent, of, 39; 
contraction with prepositions, 40; spell- 
ing of, 39; 1 1 ; syntax of, 140-158; 
nature of 1 40 ; general cases ol'absenee 
of, 141-140; before proper nouns, 
117 ; before abstract nouns, 149; be- 
fore names of materials, 150; before 
collective nouns, 151 ; repetition <>f, 
1 58. See A., def. and indef. 

| Article, Def.: infl. of, 38; attraction to 

I preceding words not. propositions, 4 1 ; 
contraction with preceding prepos., 40; 
relation to Eng. possessive pron., 151. 
343,8; distributive for Eng. “a,” 150. 

Article, Indef. : infl. of, 38 ; apliueresis of, 
41 ; after certain pronouns, 144, 252; 
before certain pronouns, 157. 

Austrian: 483. 
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Auxiliaries: of tense: infl. of, 110 ; use 
of, 3(55, 306 ; 385, 2 ; omission of, 
540; in passive voice, 375. 

Modal : see pret. pres, verbs ; special 
uses of, 307; verbs of motion omitted 
after, 307, Item. ; imperative force of, 
387, 4; +perf. and pres, inf., 38S, 1; 
390; in future, 379, 3, a. 


Bavarian-Austrian : 483, 2 ; 488, 5, a. 
Bible ; 480 ; 487. 

Brechung ; 405, Item. 


Capitals : initial, 304 ; in pronouns of 
address, 330; in article, 39. 

Cardinals, see Numerals. 

Cases: see individual cases, N., G., etc. ; 
order of cases in the sentence, 353. 

Causal Sentences : coordinate, 331 ; sub- 
ordinate, 537. 

Comparative : see comparison ; use of, 

333 ; by adverbs, 333, 334 ; conjunc- 
tions after, 333. 

Comparative Clauses : 333, 1-3 ; with 
nid)t, 333, 2. 

Comparison: of adjectives, 73-70; 438; 
439 ; irregular* 70, 1 ; defective and 
redundant, 70, 2; the suffixes, 73, 438; 
by adverbs, 333, 334, 333, 1 ; of two 
qualities of (lie same object, 234. 

Compound words : accent, of, 431-424 ; 
irregular accent of certain nouns, adjec- 
tives, and prefixes, 433 ; secondary ac- 
cent in, 424 ; 521 : see nouns, adj., 
etc.; 510; compared with Eng., 531, 
2, b. 

Compound tenses : 109-115; 283. 

Concessive Clauses: 339. 

Conditionals : formation of, 115, 283, 5 : 
force of, 380, 381, 384, 5. 

Conditional Clauses : tenses in, 280, 281, 
5; nature of, 340; several forms of, 
340,1; word-order in, 313, c. 

Coiij ligation: strong and weak, 101-103 ; 
440,470 ; weak, 117, 118, 147, 454, 
455 ; strong, 120-133, 440, 450-409. 

Conjunctions: classification of, 307 ; ori- 
gin of, 301, 558. 

Coordinating : copulative, 319; adver- 
sative, 330; concessive, 320, 2 ; causal, 
331 ; illative, 323. 

Subordinating : in temporal clauses, 
330 ; in comparative clauses,' 333 ; 

334 ; in consecutive clauses, 335 ; in 
Restrictive clauses, 330 ; causal, 337 ; 
final, 338 ; concessive, 339 ; condi- 
tional, 340. 

Consecutive Clauses : 335. 

Consonant-declension, sec ii-deelcnsion. 

Consonant-stems : become 2-stenis, 54 : 
4 38, 2 ; 133, 1 ; 432-435. 

Consonants: description of, 374-389; 
open, 374-381; shut, 383-385; na- 
sals, 380-3881; compound, 389 ; long, I 
389,5; cons.-table,p.l67; seeGriwnrs 1 


and Verner’s Laws; doubling or length- 
ening of, 389, 5; 413, 5; 488, 2, c; 
535, 1, K. 2. 

Coordinate Sentences: 318; various kinds 
of, 319-333. 

Copulative Sentences: 319. 


Danish: 479, II. 

Dative : office of, 189; as nearer object 
after iutrans. and certain compound 
verbs, 190 ; as indirect object after 
trails, verbs, 191; ethical, 193 ; after 
impers. verbs, 193; after adj., 194; 
190; supplanted by prepos. + ease, 
195; after nrepos., 303, 305, 300. 

Declension : or articles, 38; of nouns, 42- 
08 ; 428-435 ; of foreign nouns, 04, 
03,3; of proper nouns, 05-08; oftliead- 
jective, 09-73; of pronouns, 81-100. 

Demonstrative Pronouns ; 88-91 ; use of, 
214-350; origin of, 112; supplanted 
by birr and ba + prepos., 251, 2. 

Dependent Clauses, sec Subordinate. 

Dependent order of words: 341, 341 ; 
in main clauses, 347, 349; the oldest 
order, 349, 2. 

Dialect: and written language, 390; in 
M. 11. G., 485, 2; ill N. II. G., 480, 
4 87; in the pronunciation of the edu- 
cated, 390 ; and the public school, 392, 

Diphthongs: promt nc. of, 33 ; analysis of, 
372 ; become single vowels, 488, 4 • < 
long vowels, 488, 5. 

Dutch: 481,3; 493,3. 


East Frankish : 483,3; 480. 

Elliptical clauses and phrases: 310; 284, 
5, Hem.; 287 ; 343, r/, 2. 

English: 4 79, TIT. ; 493, 4 ; umlaut in, 
403, 2. 

Euphony: 4 18, 1. 

Exclamation: G. in, 188, 309, 3; order 
of words in, 343, e ; see interjections. 


Final clauses : 338. 

Flemish : 481, 3. 

Foreign nouns : dec.l. of, 64 ; gender of, 
103; verbs, 538. 

Foreign words : spelling of, 305 ; ac- 
cent, 437, 430, 1 ; 431, 4 ; in G. word- 
stock, 492-494. 

Fractions : 533, 2. 

Frisian : 481, 1. 

Future : formation of, 114 ; force of, 
278; imperative force of, 378, 3; 

I 387, 3 ; present, with future force, 374, 
5 ; condit. for subj. of, 281 ; origin Of, 
283, 4; 379. 3. 


Gender: of nouns and their distribution 
among the declensions according to, 
13; syntax of, 159-109; grammati- 
cal and sex, i 59, 1 00 ; concord of the 
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same, 105-108 ; according to meaning 
100; according to endings, 101; doubt- 
ful and double, 168; change of, 101, 
item., 100; of compound nouns, 104; 
concord of, 105-108; between subject 
and predicate, 818, 810. 

Genitive: olllce of, 180; various kinds of 
G., ISO, 1-7; partitive G. passed into 
apposition, 181, 851; supplanted by 
prepos., 181; dependent upon adj., 
88, 188 ; dependent upon verbs as 
nearer object, 184; as remoter object, 
185: after impersonal verbs, 180; ad- 
verbial G. of place, time, etc., 187; sup- 
planted by A., 807, Rem.; difference bo- 
tween A. and G., 808: after prepos., 
808; in exclamations, 188. 

German Dialects : classilication of, 180- 
488; 484. 

German Language: see Schriftsprache ; 
history of, 478-404 ; relation to other 
Germanic languages, 480-480. 

German Sounds : analysis of, 800-880. 

Germanic Languages: relation to other 
l.-E. languages, 477; characteristics of, 
478; classification of, 4 70-184. 

Gerundive: 107 ; 880, Item. ; 808; 458. 

Gothic: letters, 800; language, 470, 1. 

Grimm’s Law: 407-415; G. T. shifting, 
407-410; G. shifting, 418-415; mod- 
ifications of, 118 ; in dialect*, 180 ; in 
derivative verbs, 585, 1, It. 8. 

Hessian : 188, 2. 

High German : explanation of terms, 480, 
3, a. See South German. 

Ilildebrantslied : -185, 1. 

Icelandic: 470, TI; 880 t ; 530. 

Illative Sentences: co-ordinate, 888. 

Imperative: 105, 450; in strong verbs, 
1 8 1 ; personal pron. in, 880, 1; future 
with imperative force, 8 78, 3; 887,3; 
force of, 880; other verbal forms with 
the force of, 887 ; conditional and con- 
cessive force of, 880, 1 ; word-order in, 
8 18, b. 

Indefinite Pronouns: 04-100,-115; use 
of, 850-808. 

Indirect Speech: tenses in, 888; mood in, 
885; 885,3; 888. 

Indo-European: 477. 

Infinitive: 1 00, 451 ; nature of. 8.88; 

800, 3, b\ perfect, 888, l ; impel*, force 
of, 887, 1 ; without and with pi, 880 
801 ; 801,3-5; without 880, Item.; 
after certain groups of verbs, 800 ; with 
pi, do., 801, 1 ; as object and subject., 

801, 8,3; A. with, 808; as a noun, 
808 ; governed by prepos. h pi, 801, 1 ; 
inf. clause, 885, 2, Rem. 3 ; 888, 1; 88 5, 

1 ; position of two, in dependent clause, 
845, 1 ; position of adjuncts of, 858. 

Instrumental: 104. 

Interjection*: 550, 500. 

Ime.iOgative Pronouns: 03, 444; use of, 
851-858 ; 1). supplanted by roo(v) + 
prepos., 851,2. 


Interrogative Sentences : 800,2 ; indirect, 
885, 2; disjunctive, 885, 2, c; word* 
order, 848, a. 

Inverted order of words: 841, 348; in 
inserted main clause, 84 3, 1 ; origin of, 
in conditional and in main clauses, 348, 
1 ; after certain co-ordinating conjunc- 
tions, 310; in a clause instead of ofc# 
ftleict), etc., 330. 

I-stems : 58-55 ; 480. 

Iteratives: 581, 2. 


Jo-steins: 40,2; 488; in atJJ., 437, 3 : 
406,2; 588. 

Kanzleisprache : 486,487. 


Labialization, 367, 1 ; 370, 4, Rem. 

Language: written. See Schiiftsprache. 
Law of Finals : 178, 3. 

Levelling: nature of. 401,1 : in the strong 
pret., 460; in the weak verbs, 154, 
455. 

Low Frankish; 481,3. 

Low German Dialects: 480, t; 481; 
> II. G„ 403, 3; their relation to tbo 
written language, 308, 1-3; 301. 

Low Saxon : 481,2. 

Luther: 486, 487. 


Middle Frankish: 188,1. 

Middle German Dialects: 480,2; 483; 
488, 3, a ; 488, 4. 

Middle High German: 485,2; transition 
of sounds to N. II. G., 488-401. 
Mi-verbs: 186; 440,1,2; 473-476. 
Modal Clauses: 332. 

Modal Auxiliaries. See Auxiliaries. 
Mood: see subj., imper. ; in adjective 
clauses. 828. 

Multiplicativea ; 534,1. 


N-dcclcnsion : of nouns, 47, 61, 63, 
4 82- 1 85 ; of adjectives, 60, 313, 8 1 5. 

Narrowness of vowels : 867, 2. 

Negatives: 300,1; double negative, 80S), 
1 ; in comparative clauses. 338, 2. 

New High German : 485, 186. 

Nominative: 178, 170; absolute, 80 i ; 
predicate, 170; A. for, in pred., 808, I. 

Normal order of words : 311,342; in 
subordinate clauses, 34 5, 2; after co- 
ordinating conjunctions, 848, 2 ; when 
the subordinate clause precedes, 843, 3; 
348, 2 ; 313, c ; 358. 

North German : see Low G. 

Norwegian : 4 70, II. 

Nouns: dccl. of, 48-68 ; systems of noun - 
deck, 48 ; distribution of nouns among 
the three declensions according to gen- 
der. 43, 433; general rules for noun- 
dccl., 43 ; strong deck of, 44-60, 428- 
431 ; weak deck of, 61, 68, 488, 2 I 
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433;® mixed decl. of, C>3, 435, 1 ; use 
of cases, see individual cases ; deriva- 
tion of, 490-510; composition, 517- 
531. gender of compound, 10 1 • ac- 
cent of, 431, 433. Sec Number, Proper 
N., Foreign N.. Abstract N., Compound. 

Number: Singular and plural of nouns: 
pi. the basis of classification of strong 
nouns, 44; no sign, 45, a : umlaut, 
45,6; -c, 4 9-55 ; -or, 50-00, 431; 
(c)n, 51-03 ; pi. in ->?, 00; irregular, 
51, 173, 173 ; double forms, 58, 103, 
4; 431, 2; of abstract nouns, 171; 
nouns only in pi., 174. 

Sing. or pi. after nouns of quantity, 
etc., i. 75; why sing., 170; sing, where 
Eng. pi., 177 ; sing. ncut. of pronouns 
refer to mase., fcm., and plural nouns, 
108, 313. 

Sing, and pi. of verbs : 311; pi. after 
a collective noun, 313; “pi. of majes- 
ty,” 31 1,2. 

Numerals: 77; infl. of, 78; when in- 
flected, 330, 337; cardinals, 77-70; 
pi. in -o, 337 ; in -ev, 338, 2; ordinals, 
80, 311, 530, 533; infinitive, lOO; 
derivation of, 530-533. 


Old nigh German : 185. 

Ordinals : set; Numerals. 

Orthography : division into syllables, 30; 
regulated by government, 37, 301, 2; 
historical notes on, 300-305; umlaut- 
signs, 303; on the marks to show 
length, 303 : on use of capitals, 304 ; of 
foreign words, 305 ; government rules, 

O-stcins: lose sign of the pi., 47, 51, 
438. 


Participial Clauses : 304, 4; 333, 1. 

Participles : 103, 107, 453 ; use of, 304 
-307 ; position of adjuncts of. 353. 

Past part, without fit*-, 108, 113, 
153, 2; 4 70, 538; isolated, 130, 
Item. ; 131, Item.; 534, 1 ; iinper. force 
of, 387, 2; passive force of, 305; act- 
ive force of, 305, 2; 300; dependent 
upon [out men, l>cif?cit, etc., 300 ; of 
verbs of motion, 300; absolute con- 
struction, 307. 

Pres, part., 2 7 1,(5; 383,3, 1; 304, 153; 
in compound tenses, 283,1, 2; 351. 

Passive : see Voice. 

Perfect : formation of, 112; force or. 
271#; with future perf. force, 270.2; 
Eng. perf. — G. pres., 274,4; impera- 
tive, 280, 1 ; infinitive, 288. 

Personal Prououns : 81, 82, 440; syn- 
tax of, 230-335; gender of, 81 ; iise 
of, in address, 330-233; repetition of, 
333, 2 : omission of, 233, t ; sup- 
planted by other pronouns and preposi- 
tions, 334 ; in the iinper., 380. 1. 

Phonology : 300-137 ; orthography, 300 
-305; analysis of sounds, 300-381); 


as standard of pronnnc., 390-392 ; pho- 
netic laws, 393-1 1 7 ; accent, 418-437. 

Plaltdeutsch : 481, 2, a ; 484. 

Pluperfect: formation of, 112; force of, 
277; relation to Condit., 280, 281, 
384,5. 

Plural : see. Number. 

Popular Etymology : 494, 2, 3. 

Possessive Pronouns : 85-87 ; syntax of, 
239-243 ; origin of, 44 1 ; compounds 
with, 87 ; used substantively, 2 10; 
repetition of, 311, 34 3,2; relation to 
def. article, 154,243,3; supplanted by 
demount r. pron., 243, 1 ; uninllected, 
339, 343, 1; after G., 180, l. 

Predicate, 308 ; concord of stibj. mid 
pred., 311-317 ; number of verb after 
collective noun, 313; when subjects a re 
connected by conjunctions, 31 1, 3 i f ; 
person of verb when subjects are of dif- 
ferent persons, 315 ; position of, 350, 

Prepositions: syntax of, 301-300 ; nat- 
ure of, 301, 1,2; 550; classification 
of, according to ca*es, and treatment of, 
in alphabet ical order, 303-300 ; gov- 
erning thcG.j 303 ; governing the 1)., 
303 • governing the A., 304 ; govern- 
ing D. and A., 305 ; general position of, 

Present: infl. of, 103: of weak verbs, 
1 18, 147; of strong verbs, 131, 450; 
O. II. G.. 44 0 ; of pret.-pres. verbs, 
J34 ; uses of, 27) ; periphrastic, 371, 
6; iinper. force, 387, ; formation of 

present-stem, 1 57. 

Preterit: infl. of, 103; weak, 151; 
strong 458 ; levelling in, 400 ; double 
subj., 1 35, 1 20. 404 ,3; 1 29 ; of pret.- 
pres. verbs, 131, 470; force of, 275 ; 
relation to condit., 280,281,381,5; 
ind. for unreal subj., 340, 3. 

Pret. pres, verbs : 134; 135; 108,2; 
207 ; 4 70-172. 

Pronouns: inflection of, 81-100, 4 10- 
445; syntax of, 230-203; concord 
with noun, 105-108, 235; origin of, 
490; position of, in the sentence, 353, 
e; ncut. pron. refers to mase. or fern, 
nouns, 108 ; ncut. pron. one of two 
accusatives, 199, 1,2. See irciproeal, 
possessive, etc., separately. 

Pronunciation: of letters, 1-37, 300; 
standard of. 390-393; disputed points 
in standard, 391 ; Hanoverian and N. 
G., 390, 4; 393, 1-:]; dialect in, 390, 

Im- 
proper Nouns : deal of, 05-08; article 
before, 147, 155, 1 ; gender of, 100, 2, 
with item. ; 104. 


Question: see Interrogative Sentences. 


Reciprocal Pronouns: 84, 197, 300, 
238. 

Reduplication : nature of, A58 ; in VII. Cl. 
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of verbs, ISO, 131; in the present, 
457,3. 

Reflexive Pronouns : 83,337; personal 
for, 337, 1. 

Relative Clauses : see Adjective Cl. 

Relative Pronouns : 03 ; use of, 354- 
358 ; origin of, 354 ; supplanted by 
adverbs and conjunctions, 357, 358, 
338,337. 

Restrictive Clauses : 336. 

Roundness of vowels: 367, 1; inS. G., 
301, ft. 

Runes, 403, 3. 

EUckumlaut: 403,3; 455. 


Scandinavian, 470, IT. 

tfchi iftsprache : 300; 485, 2* 486, 487. 

Sentence : structure of simple, 308; con- 
stituents of, 308 ; arrangement of, see 
word-order: various kinds of main, 
300; 384,2; 386; compound, see co- 
oraiuatc and subordinate. 

Shifting of mutes: see Grimm’s Law. 

Shifting of spirants; see Vcrncr's Law. 

Silesian : 483,6. 

Singular: see Number. 

Slavic : 477 ; 481, 2, Rem.; 483, 4-6. 

Sonancy: 376. 

South Frankish : 483,2. 

South German Dialects: 480,3; 483; 
188, 5, a ; 480; 4 00, 1, a ; relation to 
the written language, 301, 30 3, 4. 

Suabian; 483, 2. 

Subject ; 308 ; concord of, and predicate, 
311-317 ; position of subject and verb, 
341, 356. 

Subjunctive ; kinds of, 384 ; potential, 
384, 3; 335. 2. Rem. 1 ; 335, 2 ; 338 ; 
in conditional clauses, 340, 448. 

Subordinate Sentences ; 318, 333, 334- 
340; word-order in, 343, c\ 34 1- 
346 ; 350, Rem. ; omission or auxil., 
346 ; position of, 358. 

;’ubstantive Clauses: 333-335; nature 
of, 333; various kinds of, 335 ; nor- 
mal order in, 345. 

Superlative: see Comparison ; use of, 233 
■335; never uiiinllected. 333; absolute 
and relative, 333; applied to two ob- 
jects, 335; of adverbs, 300, 2. 

Surdness: 376. 

Swedish : 4 70, II. 

Swiss : 483, 1, a. 


Temporal Clauses : 330. 

Tenses ; simple, lOI, 103, 448; use of, 
374, 375, 383. 

Compound: 100, 113-116, 376- 
381 ; origin of, 383 ; position of sepa- 
rable prefix, 351. See tlic separate 
tenses. 

Thuringian : 183, 4. 

Time : inodes of expressing time, 226 ; 
G. of, 187 ; A. of, 308. 


Umlaut : signs of, 31, 363 ; as a* sign oi 
the pi., 45, b ; 48 ; in comparison oi 
adj., 74; in pret. subj. of strong verbs, 
131 ; in the pres, of strong verbs, 137, 
Rem. ; 130, Item. ; 130, Item. ; 131 , 
Rem. : 404 ; nature of, 401 ; in Eng., 
403, 2; spread of, 488, 1 ; in derived 
verbs, 535. 

Upper Saxon : 483, B. 


Variatives: 533. 

Verb: principal parts of, 103; infl. of, 
103; personal suffixes of, 104,118, 
131, I lf) ; classification of, 364 ; ir- 
regular weak, 110, 454, 455; weak 
verbs are derivative, 1 ! 7, 1. 

Reduplicating: 1.30, 131,458; non- 
thematic, see mi- verbs ; anomalous, 
131-136. 

Compound: 137; D. after, 100 ; A. 
after, 108, 517-550; accent in, 4541. 

Reflexive, 1 58 ; 1 0 , ; 306 ; 336, 2 ; 
364. 

Impersonal : subject of, 336, 1, 2, 5; 
cases after, 1K6. 103, 305; G. alter, 
184-1 80 ; D. after, 180- 103 ; D. or A. 
after, 106, 300 ; A. after, 108 ; two A., 
100, 301; neuter, 170; trans., 101, 
361 ; intrans., 364. 

V. of motion : comp, tense of, 365, 4; 
366 ; 383 3 ; 300, 2 ; past part, of, 
306 ; sec Number, Predicate, auxil., 
pret. pres, verbs ; person of, in relative 
clauses, 336; position of, 341, 350, 
Rem. ; derivation of, 531-550. 

Vcrner’s Law : 41 1 , 4 1 3, 4 1 6. 

Voice: passive, infl of, 1 16 ; construc- 
tion in, 170.2; 303,2; 368-373; 
replaced by reflexive construction, 373 ; 
origin of, 373 ; in Go., 383, 1. 

Vowel-declension: see Noun, strong; 
138-431. 

Vowels; quantity of, 33-35, 4 88, 2, h ; 
nnnlyMs and description of, 367-57 3; 
vowel-table, p. 162; general rema.ks 
Upon, 375; doubling of. 35, 365, 1; 
connecting v. in conjugation, 118; 
410, 2; 151, 2, 8; in ablaui, 503- 

400; in umlaut, 401, 103, ■!(>’ ; in- 
terchanges of, 405-406; length' ning 
of, in \V. II. G., 488, 2; shortening of, 
4 88, ; diphthongization of long v., 

188, ft. 

Vowel- stems : sec Vowel-Declension. 


Word formation : 405-550; substan- 

tives, 405-53 1. ; pronouns, 406 ; jirl- 
jectives, 533 533 ; verbs, 531-550; 
adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions, 
551-558; interjections, 550. 

Word-order: 34 1-35'.); normal, 343; 
inverted, 343 ; dependent, 344. S' o 
these separate heads; in poetry ami 

W arose, 350. 

ord-stock ; 403-404. 



WORD-INDEX AND GERMAN- ENGLISH 
VOCABULARY. 


The first, contains a list of Mu; German and English words, prefixes and suffixes 
specially treated in tin? grammar. Also the strong and irregular verbs with the prinei- 
pal parts, and the second or third pers. sing, of the pres. ind. and the imperative sing., 
if they are at all peculiar. 

The umlauts have a separate place, ft after a, 6 after c, u after it. 

The numbers refer to the ]>aragraphs. T., 11., 111., etc., mean the strong verb-elasses 
and ablaut series. 

After the substantives the gender <//#., ».,/.) and the plural ending are always indi- 
cated of the strong nouns, the gender and te. { weak) are given after the weak nouns. 
When there is no pi. sign at all, it. is indicated by -. When the cognate Eng. word is 
rare, or when its meaning di Hers quite widely from the German word, it is placed after 
the common Eng. meaning. 

Tlie vocabulary is meant to cover all untranslated single words and illustrative sen- 
tences as far as § 147, except the foreign words 02, 8: 08, 2; 04. 

If weak verbs must have the connecting vowel tins is indicated by the preterit. 
- after a word means a prefix in composition, before a word it means a sutfix. 


H. 

a, p routine, of, 0; description of, .*171, 1; 
quantity of, before r, vt, rb, 88, I8S, 2; 
in ablauts., VI., 45!), 1 ; in ablauts. I. - 
V., 15!). 

a, in Engl, phrase “so much a pound,” 
1 50. 

?l<iih pi. 2lfer, carrion. 

(lb/ from, 808, 1 ; 510, 1. 

abev, but, 00,4- word-order, 818,2; 850; 

compared witli fembern, 820, 2 It 
'.’l I' Cl'—/ 510, 1. 
abbanben, lost, 420,1. 

(ib'idjrciben, to copy, see fcljvcU'cit. 

21 bt, m., " 0 , + abbot, 
art), alas, OO; 550, 1. 
adjtcn, with G., to attend to, in 82; (act); 
me). 

ai\ as sign of umlaut of a, 802, 2. 
oi o u as sign of umlaut, 802, 2. 

'.‘liter, 510. 2. 

afle, noun-suflix ; fern, gender, 101, 2; 
108, 5. 

at, pronunc. of, 82, 872, 1. 
all, -hall, IOO; def. art. after, 144; neuter, 
108; use of, 801; accent, 422,5. 
rtltcin, cow)., but; + word-order, 848, */, 
alter-, + superl., 222; accent, 428, 1,6. 


allevbhnivs certainly, 558, 1. 
allerlic'frft, charming, very lovely, 288 ; 
422, -hShakspere’s alderlu-fi'st . 

sksssji; 

allniftbtidi, gradually, 520, 8, c. 
altf, before a predicate noun, 17!) ; in ap- 
position, 8 1 7; before a relative pronoun, 
82 7, 8 ; in temporal clauses, 880, ]; 
in comparative clauses, 888. 818, e ; 
after comparative, 8*88, 2; after adjec- 
tives, ntdfio, a ne'er-, 888, 2, a, 3; i- tap. 


8 88 , 3 . 

alt, hold, ( tym ., 458, 1. 

'.’liter, -/age, old age. 
am < (in tcui, i on the, 40. 

-am, noun suf 50 1 . 

21 mt, w-., " cr, ehjm.. 5 1 0, 3. 
an, + on, 805, 3; 800,1,2; compared with 
anf, 800, 2. 
an < an ben, 40. 

(iit'binben, to lie, see binben. 

-aub, noun-sulllx, 505. 
anber-, + other, !>4 ; accent in comp., I28. t 
1; etyrn ., 445, 3; in comp., 580. 
anbertlialb - 1J, 580. 

2lnmut,/., no /rf., grace; gender. 101, a. 
an'Kbreiben, to write down, charge, see 
fdjrciben. 
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cmftatt, + instead of, 303, 1; + ju and iuf., 
391, 1, R.; 333, 1. 

Hut-, 510, 3. 

-ant, 505. 

Wntwort, /., w.,+anHWer; gender, 104,6. 

Vtrnt, m., -e,+arm. 

i’lrmut, f.,nopl., poverty; gender, 104, a. 
-at, 511, 2, a; in neut. foreign nouns, 
103, 1. 

Sltem, m. % -3, no pi., breath, 47, 1; 501. 
atmen, to breathe, 118, 1; (atinete). 
au, pronunc. of, 33 ; analysis of, 373, 2; 

origin of, 488, 5; 490, 6. 
aud), also, f- eke ; in rclat. clause, 93,4; 
with wenn, ob, 339. 

auf, + upon, 305, 3 ; compared with ait, 
300, 2; + baji, in order that. 338. 
ou'ferfte'ben, to rise again, 540, 2. . 
nu'fricfytcn, to erect, (- viefytete). 

Huge, n„ -3, -n,+eyc. 
a-umlaut, see ft, e. 
cm3, + out of, 303, 2. 
aufiev, besides, 303, 3 ; + bafe, 330. 

Sljt, + nxe, 491, 2; 513, 2. 
ft, pronunc. of, 31 ; 303; 371,2, R. 8; 
see umlaut. 

ftfccn, to bait, corrode, + etch, 535, 1, It. 2. 
An, pronunc. of, 33; 373, 3; origin of, 
488, 5. 

ftufeev-, + outer, 70, 2. 


«. 

ft, pronunc. of, 4; description of, 385, 2; 
final, 385, 3; „ baric*" b, 383, 1, R.; 
392, 2; Eng. correspondents of, 408, 2; 
413, 2; 490, (5. 
tv-, see be-; 557, 1 ; 1 14, 3. 
baefen, buf, gebaefen, + bake, VI., 1 39 ; (bftctft, 
bufe) ; in comp., 538. 

'-Hab, n.. -c$, " or, + bath. 

Static (n), m., beam, 40, 4. 

Winb, n., 58; in., 103, 4; 490. 

23anbe, f ., w., + band (of robbers, etc.), 
-bar, (idj.-sujjix, 530, 1 ; accent, 434, 
l,b. 

banubc'rdg, merciful; accent, 123, 3. 
baft, more, very, + better, 70; etym., 439. 
halier, m ., w., farmer, 02, 2 ; 03; strong, 
-, builder; n., -, cage. 

Wm, m., -e, see also 51. 

^aum, m., "c, tree, + beam. 

Wftv, in., w., + bcar. 

bc-r +be-, by, 108, 3; 540, 1; sec bci. 
bebeti, tremble, etym ., 457, 3. 
bebarf, see bcbftrfcu. 
bebetfen, to cover, + deck, 
bebient, etym., 295, 2. 
bebingt, past part., conditioned, 125, 1. 
bebttrfen, + G., to need; for inti, see 1 35, 2. 
befeljlcn, befall, befolffen, to command, IV., 
127; (befieblft, bcficbl, bcf&blc). 
93cfefttgung, /., w., fort ideation, 
befleifien, bcfliji, befliffen, T., 122, 1; n?fl., to 
apply oneself to ; (bu beflciftcft, bu or cr 
beflefftt). 

befreunben, + befriend ; (bcfreuubc te). 


begeben, rcfl., + G.» to give up, 540, ,l; pee 
geben. 

beginnen, begann, begonnen, + begin, 111., 
135, 2 ; 454, 3 ; 457, 2 ; (beg&hnc). 
bebaupten, to assert, 540, 4; (be^auptctc). 
bei, + by, near, 303, 4; in comp., 510,4. 
bcib”, + both, lOO- use of, 238. 

Win, n., -c, leg, + none, 
beifaminen, together, in the presence of. 
bcifien, bib, gebiffen, + bite, 1., 133, 1 ; (fcu 
beibeft, bu or cv beibt). 

bei|en, + to bait, cauterize; etym., 535, 1, 

fcclefen, past part., well read, 540, 3. 
bettett, belt, geboUen, + to bark, VIII., 133; 
(w. and btUft). 

benetymeit, take away, 540, 4; see ttetymen. 
beg item, convenient, comfortable, + becom- 
ing; 409,3. 

bevgen, bavg, gebergen, hide, III., 125,3; 

397; (btvgft, birg, bftrgc and bflrgc). 
beritten, past part., mounted; 524, 4.’ 
j berficn, barfb goborfteit, + burst, III., 125,3; 
(bu tflvftejt, bu or cv baft, birft or bcvftc ; 
bbrfte or bftvfte). 

Wfagt(er), the afore + said 140, 1. 
i bcRfyeitcn, modest, past part., 524, 4. 

! beffer, beft, + better, best, 70, 1; 439; 
300, 2. 

befudjt, frequented, 74. 
beten, to pray; (betete). 

WtrubnUS/Tor w., -ifte, sadness, grief. 

Wti, />., -c*, ~cn, + bed; ,pi - +to — or 
in — . 

beugett, + bow 488, 5. 
bewegen* beweg, beiuogcn, to induce, VIII., 
133 ; (bewegfi, bewege). 
bid, Eng., 390. 

btegen, bog, gebogen, bend, IT., 121, 2; (nt 
beugft, rare). 

Wene,/., w., i-bee, 455, 2. 

blcten,‘bot, gcbotcu, offer, II., 124, 2; 390; 

408, 2; (cr bictet and bout), 
binten, baub, gcbuubcn, 4- bind, III,, 125,1; 

490; (cr biubet). 
bintten, within, 303, 5; 557, 1. 

3hnfe, /., w . , }- hen t grass, 190, 2. 

Tuvnc,/., w ., spear, 435, 3. 
bk% till, until, prejm., 304, 1 ; conj 330, 
3; etym.. 557, I. 

bitten, bat, gebeten, ask, + bid; V., 128, 2; 

199; 333, 1; 4 57, 1; 400; (cr billet), 
blanf, shining, 74. 

blafen, bltc^, gcblafcn, blow, VII., 130, 1; 

(bu blftfcft, bu or cr blftft). 
blafi, pale, 74. 

'Watt, n ., -e$, —-cr, leaf, + blade, 
biau, +bbie, 74, 

blftttcrn, to turn the leaves of a book. 

Wei, n., no pi., lend. 

bleiben, Mice, geblicben, remain,!., 133,2; 

+ inf., 290, 3. 

bidden, bticb, geblicben, + bleach, I., 122, 1. 
Wiite, j-l)lowth, blossom ; etym., 430, 1. 
s 33ote, in., w., messenger. 

®oot, n., pi. 'lude, +boat. 

23o|cu)t(bb m., pi. -c or -cr, rascal, 57, 3; 
59. 
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SSrantfhi'cin, m., +hrnndy. 

feraten, brict, gebraten, roast, fry, Ml., 13«>, 

1 ; (bvfttfO brat). 

braudjen, need, compared with ntuffen, 
207, 4. 

33raut, - c, + bride. 

SBrdutigam, m ., -e, + bridegroom, 43!), 1. 
brcd)en, brad), gelnodjen, + break, IV., 137; 
(bu bvidjft, brid)). 

brennen, braunte, gebrannt, + burn, 1 1!), 1; 
455; (bvenntc). 

bringett, brad)te, gebradjt, + bring, 119, 1 ; 
454, 2; (bvad/te). 

SHonti, m., for SBroitncn, SBrunnrn, well, 
spring, + bourn, 489, 4; 4 0, 4. 
itrofant, m., -c, crumb ; '©reiaiue, ?/.»., 
47, 1; 501. 

!©vot, n., -e, sometimes ” e, + bread. 

Gruber, rn., + brother, 40, 48, 111, 
~4 1 5. 

93runncn, see 33vonn. 

•©itcfe, w., "-er, -i- book. 

■©UUe,+ bull, see 103, 3. 
bunt, variegated, 71 , 5. 

•©urg,/., w., castle, 397; in comp., 104, c. 
s ©urfd), m., -e, and w., fellow. 


<*. 

c, pronunc. of, 5; in foreign word*, 389, 3. 
(5aiuctlcbvc, /., w ., theory of the cases (of 
nouns). 

causeway, causey, -t- C^bauffce, 491, 3. 
d), pronunc. of, O; 375,4; 378,3; 383 
1; description of, 375; quantity of vowel 
before, 35; Eng. correspondents of, 4 10, 

3 ; 111, 3 ; 11 5, 1, 3 ; 490, 3 ; d) — g, 

4 1 O; d) — f, 493,4; d) — f, 535, 1, it. 2. 
ch, Gcr. correspond, of, 414, 3; 535, 1, 

K. 2. 

-d)en, + -kin, 40, 1; 493, 4; 510; neuter 
gend., 101,3; pronunc. of, O; 375,2. 
-d)e(n), in verbs, 530, 1. 
thrift, m., ?#., + Cliristian, 4 35, 3. 
choose, + fiofen, 1 1 0, 1. 

<fti, d)8, pronunc. of, 39, 383, 1; 490, 3, a. 
ft/ 14 ; 383, 1 ; Eng. correspondents of, 
413, 4; 414, 3; cf — d), 535, 1, R. 2. 


b/ pronunc. of, 7, 385, 3; description of, 
384, 2. Eng. correspondents of, 410, 1; 
413, 1, a; 415; b — t, 410. 

-t, 51 1, 1. 

CO/ + there, ndv.\ before a prepos. begin- 
ning with a vowel, bar; in rolat. clause, 
258, 327, 2 ; in local clauses, 331, a ; 
— because, since in causal clauses, 337; 
~ as, when in temporal clauses, 330, 1, 
2; etym., 551, 1; after demoustr. prou., 
245, 3. 

T'ad), n. y -er, roof, + thatch, 
badjte, see benfen, also 417, 1. 

$)ame, /., lady, +damc. 
banti't, conj in order that, 338. 


bci'mit, + baf; — by + part, clause, 337 
'Dauf, in., -co ; pi. of, see 1 73. 
barf, see buvfcu. 

bavS t-that; seebev; peculiar use of, 108; 
for G., 183. 

baft, + that, conj. ; in substantive clauses, 
325 ; + nid)t -- without part, clause, 
332 ; in oilier adverbial clauses, 33.V 
330, 338. 
baud)t, see bcudd. 

-be, noun-sutlix. 511, 2. 

Tel)nunge<rb, 303, 2. 3. 
be tit/ (}. of bu, 81 ; possessive pronoun, 
85. 1 

be liter, G., see bciit. 

beutungead)tet, notwithstanding, prep., 302, 

benfen, badjte, gebadjt, i- think, i 19,2; 102, 
2; 454, 3; (badjte). Inf. as liomi, batf 
Tenfen. 

Tcnfutal, a., monument; for/;/, see 58. 
be it n, + then, for, 301, 1 ; causal conjunc- 
tion, 321 , 337; after comparative, 333, 
2; in restrictive clauses, 330; origin of, 
551,1. 

ber, + the, def. art., 38-10; demoustr. 
pronoun 88, 442; lengthened forms in 
en, er, 244, 2; rolat. pronoun. 93. 
ber art bail, so that, 335. 
teren (G. pl.\ 88, 93. 1; use of. 211,1. 
berent-, 87, 89. 

be'rgeftaU baft, in such u manner that, 335. 
berer, see cere it. 

berieuige, he, that one, 91, 1; 217. 
bero, 89, 442. 

terfclbe, -fclbige, tlm same, 91. 
berweil, + while, 330. 
te3, be|t, beffen, 89. 
teficnU, 89. 

befto, + the, 442, a ; correlative of \e, 
301 . 


temfot < biinfen, 119, 2 ; 154, 3. 
teutfd), German ( t- Dutch), 1 13, 1, a. 
Teutjdjtanb, n., Germany. 

-dge, Ger. correspondents of, 1 13, 4. 
Tidjter, m.. - , poet, 
bid), + thee, Acc. of bu, q. v. 
tic, Mho, fern. def. art., see ter. 
bte§, bief(cr), + this, 90; etym ., M3 ; use 
of, 2 15, 240; tierf uttb baa, jcnco, 245,2; 
supplanted by adverb + prepos., 240. 
bietueit, + while, 330; because, 337, 1. 
Ting, n.. -t- thing; for pi. see 58. 
bingen, bang or bung, getungcu, 111., 125, 1. 
bir, t-thee, D. of bn, q. v. 
ted), adv ., yet, after all, + though, 313, e. 
Toftor, in., pi. -o'von, 03, 2. 
bopvcl-f+ double, 531, 1. 

Tvangfal, /., -c, distress, 
treidjen, braid) or bvcfd), getvoidjen, + thresh, 
III., 125, 3, 132; (traidjc or brbiebe, 
briid)eit, bu and cr triidit, brtid), also weak, 
treidjeft, brcid)c). 

bringen, bvang, gebrungen, to penetrate, 111., 
125, 1; (brSnge). 
britt— , + third, 41 0, 1; 530. 
bnicfcn, to print j.r.35 
bidden, to press i 
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bump?, liollow (sound), + damp, musty 
(aii*), 71, B. 

biinfcl, (lurk, compar. bunflcv. 
buvd), + through, 304, 2 ; compar. with 
turn, 200; with mittclo and mil, 302, 7 ; 
separable and iusep. prefix in comp, 
verbs, 540, 1. 

Qurdjlaiidjt, /., w., Serene Highness, 
bttnfen, bilnfte, getiintt, impern. verb , it 
seems, + (me) thinks, 1 10, 2; 451, 3. 
burKn, turftc, geburft, to be permitted; infl., 
105, 2; past, part., 108, 2; use of, 207, 
2; etym., 410. 


<?. 

c, pronunc. of, 8 ; description of, 371, 1- 
3; unaccented, 371,3; 485,2; sign of 
length, 33, 303. 1; sign of umlaut, 302; 
before r, rt, rb, 33, 188, 2; sign of plu- 
ral, 47, 40, 51, 52; in cardinals, 227; 
in the adj. -suffixes -cl, -or, -cit, 71 ; con- 
necting vowels in conjugal ion, 118; 
in case-suffix, 43, 40; derivative o in 
verbs, 535, 530 ; secondary before r, 
401,2; 0 i, ic, 127, 128, 403; o - b, 
480,1. 

-C ill imperative, 105; 118, 3. 

-o in nouns < adj., 408, 1; gender of such 
nouns, 1 01, 2. 

-c in ,/o-stems, 40 47, 51, 437, 3 ; 108, 
2; gender of such nouns, 101. 3. 

— c in adverbs, 554, 1. 

edit, genuine, etym., 488, 3, a. 

CStfc, //>., corner, + edge, 4 1 3, 4. 

cbcl, noble, 404, 71. 

ct)e, before, + etc, 70,2,6; 430,2; coni.. 
330, 3. 

ei, pronunc. of, 32 ; analysis of, 372, 3 ; 
origin of, 488, 5. 

-ei, noun-suffix, 408, 3 ; gender of such 
nouns, 101,2. 

(vibatn, m., e, son-in-law, 47, 1 ; 501. 
-eien, verb-suffix < French verbs in -ter, 
538. 

eigen, + own, adj., 470; 471,6; 524,4. 
cigentiunlid), accent and meaning, 422, 2. 
eiieu, to hasten. 

eitn < oiiuMii, D. of eln, q. v., 41,1. 

(Hater, pail, etym ., 308. 
ein, 4- a, one, indef. art.., 38, 4 1 ; after meld), 
was fair, 02, 2, 3 ; indef. pronoun, 72, 
05, 250, 200; ein par, etu me nig, a few, 
a little, 100. 

etn, ( tdv + in; •— itnb aito, + in and out; 
528, 7. 

einanber, 4 one another; iminllected, 84. 
cinjjeboren, for two meanings sec. 528, 5,7. 
einig-, indef. pron ., some, 05 ; adj., + 
united. 

ehtiital, +once, 30, 41, 
cl'nncbuien, take possession of, see nebnicn. 
In 85 geitommen ein for etngenommen by 
poetic license. 

(Hnobe,/., tv., solitude, desert, 511, a. 
cin$, + one, 531, 2; for cognate Acc., 
204. 


cinft, +O11C0, 531 , 2 ; 555, 2. 
ei'njhibie'vcn, to study well, commit to 
memory. 

einjcln, adv., singly, 555, 3. 

eitel, vain; uninileeted “nothing but,” 

212 , 1 . 

-cl, noun-suffix, 40, 428, 5; 400; gender 
of such nouns, 101,1- 101,3; adi. suf- 
fix, 71, 523, 1; verb-suffix. 100.‘ 
elenb, wretched; etym., 40 1, among Ex- 
amples. 

elf, + eleven, 77; 520. 
elk, + lHd), Meatier, 4 00, 3. 

-eln, in verbs, 530; connecting vowel 
in-, 118, 3. 

OUern, parents, + elders, 171, 401. 

—cm in nouns, 501 , 523, 2. 
omp- < out-, 541. 

cmvfcblcn, empfabl, enipfoblen, recommend. 
IV., 127; 404,3; (cttivfbi)le, tuemy?icl)l?t, 
empficbl). 

-en, noun-suffix, 40; 428, 5 ; 501 ; 502 ; 
indicates masc. gend., 100, 1 ; in the 
n-dcclcnsion, Ol, 02; in (lie pi. of for- 
eign nouns. 04, 2, 3; in I). and A. of 
proper nouns, 00; in (1 sg. of adj. for 
CiJ, 72; 01, 3; 210, 1; ‘in pronouns, 
244, 2; 4 40, 2; ill mixed declension, 
03; in comp, nouns, 518, 1, 2. 

Adj. suffix, 71; 211; 524. In tin 1 
past, pan., 107; 453; 502; 524. Tn 
the inf., I OO; 151. In adverbs, 551 . 
-cnb(nb), in the pres. part., 107; in nouns, 
505; in the. gerund, 107. 

Cmtc, n., ■$, -n, + end. 
cage, narrow, 408, 1. 

(Higel, rn., + angel. 

-end, adv.-suffix, 555, 2 
cut-, 541. 

(Hite, duck, 430, 1. 

entgegen, -»■ against, “to meet,” 303, 6; 

55*7, 1; see gegen. 
entfagen, to renounce, 
entmeter (— eber), f ei tlier — or, 343, d, 2; 
558. 

or, he, 81 . 

ev for fiicvr, gentleman, Mr., 230, 3. 

-er, noun-suffix, 428, 5; 05, 507; indi- 
cates masc. gend., 101, 1; 103,3; as 
sign of plural, 50, 43 I . 

Adj. -suffix, 71 , 523, 3; 507, 2 ; in ad- 
verbs, 551 ; 550; compar. suffix, 70; 
438 ; in the 0. of pronouns, 82, 88, 
244, 2 ; 440, 2 ; in verbs, see -erit. 
ev-, 54 2. 

tribe, double gender, 102, 3; ncut. pi. (Hbc 
is rare. 


t 1 535, 2. 


ftrbe,/., ?v.,+ earth, 02, R. 

— evet, noun-suffix, 407,3,11. 
erbaben, lofty, 120, R.; 524, 4. 
erralten, to grow cold | 
erfAWcn, refl., to catch cold ( 

— evtirf), adj. -suffix, 520, 3, c. 
erlofdjen, erloftfe, erlofdjcn, to go out. (candle, 
Are), VIII. , 133; (crltfaeff, bu and er ev 
li?d)t, evlifd)). 

-era, adj. -suffix, 524, 3; adj. in — , unm- 
flcctea, 211. 
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-cr(n), verb-suffix, 537, 2 ; connecting 
vowel in, 118, 3. 
erveidjen, + reach, attain. 
crfdHttten, erfdjoll, crftotten, resound, VIII., 
133 ; (<»3 evfdjallt). 

crfdgodon, erfdjraf, crfdirodcn, to be fright- 
ened, IV., 137; (orfdjrlctft, crfc$ri<f); when 
trails, generally weak, 
or ft, first, +crst, 70, 2, ft; 431), 2. 
crro&gcn, enuog, cnvogcn, consider, VIII., 
1 33 ; (crro&gft). 

enuiUpien, to mention ; elym., 457, 2. 
l$rj- + arch-, 510,6. 

+ it, N. and A. sg ncut., MI; peculiar 
uses of, 330 ; gender. 108 ; renlaciug 
cognate A., 304 ; 330, 0 ; G. ox nmse. 
and neuter, 83 ; 183; A. supplanted by 
prepos., 334, 1; indefinite subject, 330, 

1 } 2, 1, 5; grammatical subject and exple- 
tive = there, 330, 3; 313; position of 
ed (A.), 353, e ; c3 (N.) ami inversion, 
330, 3, a. 

fei fceun, baft, unless, 339; 340, 2. 
efjen, aft, gogeffen t-eat, V., 138, 1; (tut iffoft 
or iftt, or tfU, ift) ; pres. part.. 394, 1 ; 
etym., 409, 1; 400. 

(Sffig, vinegar, + acid, 509. 
etlld)-, some, 90. 

ctHNU', something, anything, somewhat, 
90; 199,1; 300. 

cu, pronunc. of, 33; analys. df, 3 7 3, 3 ; 

origin of, 488, r>; eu — ie, 400. 
oud) +you, D. and A. of iljv, q. <>., 8 1 ; roil., 
83; reciprocal, 84; 338. 
cuer+your, possessive pron., 85. 
eurcr lor on or (G.), 83. 
lSu>. +your, 80; 31 1, 3. 


f, pronnne. of, 9 ; description of, 389 ; 
Eng. correspondents of, 4 1 0, 2; 111, 2; 
415, 1; 493, 4; f — fc, 410. 

-fad;, -fold, 531, 1. 

ftad),7i., -or (and -e); compartment, pigeon- 
hole; 

ftaben, m pi. and meanings, see 48, t. 
fabou, archaic for faugon, q. v. ; 417, 1; 
458, 2. 

faljren, fubr, gcfatjreu, drive, + fare, VI., 
139 ; 400 ; 407 ; +fpatferen, 390, 2 ; 

ftabvt,/., to ., journey, ride, 430, 1, a. 
fallen, fiel, aefatien, + fall, VII., 130, 1 ; 
458,2; (faUft). 

falld, adverbial G. in comp., = case, 91,3; 

conj., 340. 
fail'd) + false, 74, 5. 

fangen, fing, gefangen, to catch, VII., 130, 
1; (fftngft). 
iar + fern, 70, 2. 

faffen, to seize, (bu faffefl or fafit), 1 1 8, 4. 
faff, almost, 300, 1; 554, 1. 
fattlenjen, to be lazy, 530, 3, a. 

Article,/., w. t trade, 430, 1, a. 
fallen, to foil, 535, 1, a. 

-fMtig + -fold, 531, 1. 


feddett, feefyt, gefodjtcn i- fight, VIII., 133; 

(bu firi;t)t, fid;l, also weak). 

Sober,/., w., + feather, pen. 
fcl)lou +fail, lack, 4 94. 
fteinb, m ., -c, enemy, v fiend, 505; partial 
«<(/., 319. 
ftelb, /i., -er, field. 


Se|3, TO..M7., I 
A'Ol|OU, 774., -, f 

fofl, firm, 554, 1. 


k, 40, 4. 


ftouor, /<., + llre; pi. of, i 73. 
fttd)tolgobirge, a mountain range in N. E. 

Bavaria, < bio ftiifyto, fir. 
finbon, faub, gcfunbon + find, III., 135,1; 

404; (ftnboft). 
ftinf, m ., to., i- finch. 

ftfrtjon + fish (bu fifdu’fl or fifd;t, or fifdtt), 118 . 
ft infterni#, /., -niffo, darkness. 

(lad;, shallow, level, 74,5. 

flodjtou, flodjt, geflocbton, to braid, VIII., 133; 

(bu flidjtft or flid'ft, er flidd, flirf)t or flod;te). 
ftlcjioncilcbro, /.,«;., accidence, 
fliegen, flog, goflogon, + fly, II., 131, 2; 

(fieugft, fioug are archaic), 
fltobon, flrb, gofloln a. + llee, II., 134, 2; 

490, 3, ft; (flouibit. ili ud) are archaic). 
flicfiOa, Rev. g, il. f., 11 . II., 1 34,1 535, 1, a ; 

(bu, cv fie lift, archaic), 
fth'fb - 0 , -t- raft, 54 ; 139, 1. 
fldpett -» to float, trans., 535, 1, a. 
ftolgcut(oc') i the following, 140, t. 
forlorn, 410, 1. 
forth forth, 011 , 70, 2. 
fr-, 54 5; see m-. 

ration, frug, to ask, 139; 457,2; construc- 
tion after, 199. 
ftvau, /., ?t>., woman, wife, Mrs. 
ftrauenjimmor, 11 . , lady; 100. 

ftriuloin, 0 ., young lady, Miss, 100. 
(Vei+freo. 

froilid), to be sure, 300, 1 ; 339 ; 554, 
2. a. 

freffon, fraft, gcfrcffeit, + cat, V., see offon ; 

108,3; 138,1. 
ftreunb, in., -o, + friend, 505. 
bor ftvtctc(n), m. t no /V., peace, 40, 4: 
47 , 2 . 

fricroa, fror, gofveren, to freeze, II., 134, ;• 
frof), cheerful, 74, 5. 
from m, pious; harmless. 
e rug, pret. of fragrn, 139, 401. 
nil), early. 300, l; 554, 1. 

lffi;"''' , '} ,ireakf,sU:,7 ' li4!!l 

[ancon, past jmrt. of finbon, 453, 2. 
ftunfe(n), in., spark; see 40, 4. 

-viirditf, /., ?c., + fin row, 130, 1. 
further,' 70, 2. 

ftufl, 7/4., -cd, " C, + foot. 4 30, 1 . 
ftftd)fin. /., ]>?. -innrn, + vixen, 504. 
fdbron, to guide, 535, 1,0. 
ftiiUoa, colt, + foal, 503, 2. 
fflr + for, 70, 2, b ; 304, 3 ; 300, 9 ; 
5 1 0, 5. 

fdvbafi, onwnrd, 70, 1. 

» tc ■ " " 

0' 

t 


1,1. 


ba)t, onwara, 1 . 

d)tcn, to fear; (fnvd)tcte); 454, 3. 

Itc'b uclpitou, to put up with, 538, 7. 
rft, 7 / 4 ., w., prince, 70, 2, ft; 139, 2. 
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g, pronunc. of, 10; 375,3,4; 391,2; in 
foreign words, 378, 4: 383, 1, Item.; 
after n in N. G., 383, l, a; Eng. corre- 
spondents of, 408, 3, 4; gg, 493, 4; de- 
scription of, 383, 2; see ge-. 
gan — annum > gi'tinen, 471, 5. 
flanj, wiiole. 

gar, adj., done ; adv., even, very ; + 
not at all. 

Watfccrobe, /., ?a., + wardrobe, 
gAreu, gcr, gegoven, to ferment, VLIt., 133; 
(gftvft, rarely gierft, often weak through- 
out). 

gc g-, 510, 7; 543; in the past part,., 
107, 108; 4 53,2; 538; in nouns of 
neuter gcml., 101, 3; in p. p. of com- 
pound verbs, 540, 2. 

gel' amp gebar, geberen, to bring forth, 
+ hear ; IV., 137,398; (pret. subj. gc* 
bftre, bu gebierft, gebier). 
gcbeit, gab, gegcbcti, t- give, V., 1 28, 1; (gicbft, 
gieb); 400; impersonal, 305; 330,4; 
399. 

Wccf, tn., w„ coxcomb. 

Wefca$t(cr), the above mentioned, 140, 1 ; 
< g etc it ten, q. v. 

Wcbanfc(n), m.. + thought, see 40, 4 ; 
47,2. ' 

gebenren, c^ebac^te, gcbadjl, 4-think of, men- 
tion; see benten. 

geboitycn, gefctcb, getidjen, thrive, I., 132, 2. 
Wctidjt, n., -e, poem. 

gebtegen, <u(/., solid, pure, past part, of gc- 
teibon, according to Venters Law, 411; 
521,1. 

Wcfaffcfn), m. t pleasure (in), favor, see 40, 
4; 47, 2. 

gegen -t- against, 304, 4 ; see entgegen, ju, 
natf;, uiii. 

gegcnOber, opposite, 303, 7 
gd;cn, ging, gegangcti, + go, VII., 130, 1; 
130, 1 ; 457, 2; 474; +inf., 390,2; 
past part., 290; (tu gel;ft, gel)c). 

leiSel } for mcanin *?» etc -’ BC0 LG!J ' 8 * 

Weift, m., -cr, + ghost; wit. 
gefoen, to be stingy, etym ., 539. 

Wdfc nub Wut, lit. money and property - all 
one’s possessions, 
gelegen, convenient, 524, 4. 
gdingcu, gelang, gelungeit, to be successful 
(in), III., 135, 1. 

gelten, gait, gcgoUen, to be worth, valid. III., 
12 1 j 125,3; impersoual, 305; (gblte — 
g&ltc, tu glUft, cr gilt, impel*, gelte as a 
rule). 

Wemctd), n., ’'cr, apartment. 
gemAjr, according to, 303 8. 

Wennit, />., -cv, soul, disposition, 
gen, towards, 304, 4. 

©enera'l, m., -c or "e,+goneral. 
geneien, genci3, genefen, to recover, V., 128, 
1; (fcu gendeft, cr gcticft, gcitefc). 
gentepen, genoft, grneffen, to enjoy, II., 124, 
1; (bu gontejjcft or gentept). 
gerlng, small, compar. of, 70, 1. 


gcf^Aftig, busv. 

gefdjdjen, ge)d)af), gefabefoen, to happen, V., 
128, j; (etf geWicbt). 

Wefcbleqjl, w., -cr, race, generation. 
Wcfdpneibe, -, set of jewelry, 

gcfdpaeigc, co/y.,=say nothing of, 233. 
Wefclle, in.y w. y journeyman, fellow, com- 
panion. 

Wefdlidjaft, /., w., company, party. 

Wejirfyt, »., see 57, 58. 

Wcfpcnft, 7<., -cr, spook, ghost, 
geffen, past part, of efjeit, 1 28, R. 
gcftalt, sha])ed, past |>art. <ftcUcn, 455,3. 
gcfuitb + sound, wholesome, 74, 5. 

Wetreibe, grain, etym., 511. 

fletroft, conlldeut, 419;’ past part. < troften, 
4 55,3. 

Wevattcr, m., igod father. 

Wcwanb, n., - c, " cv, garment, 58. 
getraubt, active, clever, 74, 5; past part, of 
ircnh’ii, 155, 3. 

Wctrcrbc, n., trade, 
ti'cuumntcl, a., swarming, 
gewtnnen, gewann, gewonuen, win, III., 125, 
2; (gcirbunc — gewdnne). 
gh, G. correspondents of, 415, 1. 

I gctiuft, certain, etym., 412,2; past, part., 

1 453, 1. 

gicftcit, goft, gegeffen, + to pour, II., 124, i; 

(geu&t, gcujj rare, gtc|?eft or giefit). 

Wift, //., — c, poison, + gift ; etym 399; 

403, 1; gender of, 103, 3. 

(SHch<, w., -jo^, -jov, 4- glass, 492, 3. 
glatiben t- to believe. 

Wlaubc(n), ?/?.,4 belief, see 40, 4. 
glcid) + likc; for fcg(eid) - immediately; i in- 
verted order, 339. 

-glcltyn, in comp, with pron., + the like of, 
87. 

gleidjen, glid), gcglittycn, to be like, I., 
133 , t. 

glcifcn, w. deceive, 132, 1. 

glcifjcti, gllp, gegttffen, + glitter, I., 133, 1; 

fcu glcifjcit or glctjd, cr glciftt). 
glcitcn, gcgltttcn, -t- glide, I., 133, 1; 
(cr glcitct). 

glitnmcn, glcmin, gcglctmitcn, i lo glimmer, 
VIII., 133. 

Wnabe, /., w., grace. 

Wolb, no pi., gold. 

Wott, m., -Ci<, ’ cr, +God, 408, 3. 
gonneit, not. to grudge; etym., 471,5. 
grabert, grub, gcgrabcu, to dig, VI., 129; (fcu 
gr&bftj. 

greifen, grip, gegriffen, to s(‘i/.( i , I., 122, I. 
gretnen, gvicn, gcgricncn, 4- grin (generally 
weak, rare), I., 133, 1. 

Wrvif, m., w., < omit. 

Wriffd, m., style (slate-pencil). 
grm|cn,+gria< greinen, 123, 1. 
grop+great; compar of, 73. 

Wrofhnuttcr, " , + gramlmotber. 
graven + greet; (bu griipdt). 
gut 4- good ; compar. of, 70, 1 ; compared 
with tiu'M, 399, 2, a; 439. 
gftlben +goiden, 524, 2. 
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I), pronunc. of, 11 ; description of, 374; 
Eng. correspondents of, 410,3; 415,1; 
silence of, 33; 303, 2; 401, 2; loss of, 
415, 8; sign of length, 33, 303, 2, 8; 
73; 4!»0,8,6; tj — fl, 134, item. ; 

410. 

tyabcit + have, inti, of, HO; contracted 
forms, 111, 1; impersonal, 205: in 
comp, tenses, 305 ; 383, 1, 2 ; + inf., 
390,1. 

-fyaft, adj.-suffix, 520, 2. 

£>ageftoh, in w., bachelor; pi. also -c. 
l)alb, before cardinals, 220,2; after ordi- 
nals, 329, 1. 

-fyedben, for . . . sake (of), comp, with pro- 
nouns, 87, 89; prep., 302, 4. 
alber + half, prep., 302, 4. 
alten, ()tclh ae batten, + hold, VII., 130,1; 
(bu bftttfl, er &Ht). 

$anb, /. -e, -thand, 53; 439, 1. 

-fyanfcen, in comp., 4 39, 1. 
foanbetn, to act, trade. 

banbgcnteiti (irevben), to come to blows, 
3 19. 

&anbfdjub, m ., -e, glove, 
baitgen, bind/ gel)angen, t hang ( intr .), VII., 
130, 1: (bu 

baffen+to hate, 414, 1 Ex.; tu ^affeft or J 
baft + hast., see babeit. 

+ hate, 414, 1 Ex. 
bat+has, see l)aben. 

bauen, l)iob, gebauen, + hew, strike, VII., 
131; (bu b«uft). 

A}aufe(n), m., + lieap, crowd, troop, 40, 4. 
A^aug, m., -feet, ^fev, + house; - unb A) of, 
house and farm, — and home. 
baujj+ out here < l)ie + au3, 41, 1 . 

A^dupten, D. pi., see 59. 

•ftcbel, m. t -, lever. 

beben, b»& (bub), fleboben, VI., 139; VIII., 
133 ; 457, 1 : 407 ; (f)bbe — bubo, bu 
bcbft). 

A)el)i, n. and m., no ]>l., concealment; in 83 
he makes no secret, of it . . . 

A>eibe, m., w., + heathen, 102,3; 435,3. 
A)ctuifud)uug, visitation, 

bcint t- this night, 443, 2. 

A)eivat, w., marriage, 511, a. 
betfer + hoarse. 

aeifien, biejb aebeifien, command, be called, 
+ liight, VII., 108, 1; 131, 458, 2 : in- 
1 rails., 179, 1; trails. 301; + inf., 290, 
2,4; +past part,., 290,2; (bu bereft or 
beiftt, er beifct). 

+ -head, 515, 1 ; indicates fern, gen- 
der, 101, 2; 431, 2. 
better, serene, 71. 

,s>elb, m., w., hero. 

belfen, half, gebolfen, + help, III., 125, 3 ; 
past part, of, 108, 1; 404; + inf„ 390, 

.2; (bu bUffl, bttf). 

A^emb, n., -e8, — cn, shirt. 
b« + hither, + here, 443, 2. 

A)err, m., w. % lord, master, Mr. ; reduced to 
, er, 330, 3 ; short e, 488, 3. 
tyetrll^, splendid. 


beryo'rtt)un, refl., to distinguish one’s self; 
see tlpm. 

t erj, n.,+ heart, inti, of, 03, 1 ; 4 35, 1. 

erjog, in., -e,+duke, 410, 1. 

A>crjegtuiu, -ev, + dukedom, 

be^eti, incite, hunt, 535, 1, b, R. 2. 
beuer + this year, 4 43, 2. 
beute + to-day, 443, 2. 
bier + here, after pron., 215, 3; Hum., 
443,2. 

A^immel, in., - , heaven. 

bill, thither, away, 443, 2. 

pinter + behind, prep ., 300, 4 ; in comp. 

verbs, 540, 2 ; ad,/., 70, 2. 

A>tvle, in., w.,+ herdsman, 
his — its, 34 3, 2. 

bod) + high, 73 ; 490, 3, b. Inti, bober, 
()ot)e, bo beg. 

S}o\\axt,y., /w. pL, pride, 538, 2, b. 
boffen + liope. 

bci)t+ hollow, coni par. 74 . 
bolb, gracious, com par. 74, 405. 
l)olen, fetch, f hale, haul. 

Ajopfen, in., -, + hops. 

w., trousers, + hose. 

borcn + liear, instead ofgebbrt, 108 1 J 1 3; 
+inf., 390,3. 

#ufb, /., no 2 ) 1 ., favor, grace, lo; 

‘)unb, in., -e, dog, + hound. 

A>unberi, n., -e,+hundred, 230; 530,2. 
Ajttfte, /., ?y;., + hip, 430, l ; 512,2. 
Ajttnbdjen, n., -, little dog, 


3 . 

t, pronunc. of, 13 ; description of, 309,1, 
2 ; < ie. 488, 4 ; < it, 1 SO, 2 ; e, 
489, 5. 
id) + T, 81. 

-id), 509 ; indicates masc. gend., 101, 1 ; 
489, 5. 

-iebt, 509, 1; 535,3. 

ie, pronunc. of, 33, 3; sect; in redupli- 
cating verbs, Cl. VII., 4 58, 2; 488, 3, a. 
te - eu, 1 34, 400. 

-ie, noun-suffix, 489, 4; 493, 2; indicates 
fem. gender, 101, 2. 

-teren, verbs in, 108, 4; 4 93,2; 538. 

-I®, + -y, adj.-suffix, 535, 1-3; 489, 5; 

for -id), 509; 530, 3, C. 

-igen, verb-suf., 539, 4. 

-igfeit, 515,2. 

-tgliefe, adi.-suf., 535, 2. 
ibm, ibn, ibncn, see er, fie, c8, pers. pron. 
ipr, poss. pron., her, their, with cap. your, 
85; origin of, 343. 2. 
ibrer, G. of pers. and poss. pron., see fie, 
il)r. 

^bvo, your, 80 ; 441, 2. 
in -fin, 300, 5 ; for in ben, 40. 

-in, noun-suffix, 504; fem. gender, 101, 
2; 107: 430,3. 

tnbem, com., while, 330, 1; 333; because, 
337. 

-ing, noun-suffix, 500. 
inner + inner, 70, 2. 
tnnerbalb, within, prep., 303. 
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in jofcrn, in wicfcrn, + in so far as, 
trbifd> + earthly. 

irgenb, any, with pron. and adv., 200. 
^vvtutii, tn. % " 01 , + error, 56. 

-ifd) + -ish, adj.-suflix, 21 1; 514; 5535,4. 
its, 534.*}, 2. 


3 . 

1 , pronune. of, 1 3; 378, 4; description of, 
375, 4; disappeared, 491, 2. 
jagett, hunt, chase; strong pret., VI., 129. 
Satjr, 71., ~c, + ycar; after numerals, 175. 
gager, m., -, hunter. 

}e +ever ; conj. 3.34 ; before cardinals with 
distributive force ~ “at a time”; je 
natbbcm = “that depends ” ; + aye. 
jeb(cr), every, each, lull, of, 97 ; 5310, 1 ; 
445. 1 ; in comp., 97 ; pi. of, 5301, 3 ; 
+ either. 

jebes, each, 108. 

febweber, every one, each, 97 ; 201, 3 ; 
445, 2. 

[fflUdj, every, + each, 97, 445, 1. 
lemanb, some one, 97; 260; 445, 1. 
[en(er), that, + yon. 90; 443, 1 ; G. sing. 

Of, 210, 1; use of, 245, 210. 
jug, see jagen. 
jung + young. 

yuitge, »t. ( w.,boy; n.,w., 1 young of ani- 
mals. 

gungfer,/., w., maiden ; etym., 5 1 (5, 12, a. 
punter, young nobleman, t younkrr, 510, 
12, a. 

guwc'l, 7)., -§,-en,+ jewel, 
id it git, lately; etym., 555, 2. 


f, pronune. of, 14, .383, 1 ; Eng. corre- 
spondents of, 4 09, 3; description of, 
383, 1. 

fflljl, bald, + callow; com pur. of, 74. 
fiatfer, 77t., emperor, MVsar, Czar, 
fait + cold, etym., 409, :}. 
fann, see tonnen. 
fanntc, see fen nett. 

&ar-, in comp., 422, 3. 

ftafeenfontain, /. , pi. -tttnett, + queen of cats. 

faunt, hardly; word-order, 3.30, 2. 

$f&fe+ cheese, 40,8; etym., 428,5. 
fed, bold, + quick, 403, Ex. 
felfett, fiff, gefiffen, + scold (like an old 
woman), 1, 122, 1. 
fein, no, none, 72 : 95; 445, 2. 

-felt, nonn-samx, 515, 2; fem. gend., 101, 
2; 430, 2. 

fennen, fanttte, gefannt, to be acquainted 
with, 11 9, 1 : 267, 1 ; (fenntc). 

.ftette, ?/;., + chain, 4.35, 4. 
fiefen, see fflreit; bu fiefefi or fieft, 
fttnb, 71., -efl, -er, child, 00. 
fttnbletn, -, little child. 

/., w., + cherry. 
flar+ clear, 74. 


Sflcincb, 7?.., -c, also -ion as if a foreign 
word ; jewel, 511, a. 

Hiebctt, Hob, geflobett, split, + cleave, 11., 
124,2. 

flimmen, flomm, geflommett, + climb. VIII., 
133. 

flingcti, Hang, geftungen, to sound, ring, 111.. 
125, 1. 

ftnabc, m ., w., boy, + knave, 413, 3. 
fnavren, creak. 

fncifnt, fluff, gefniffen, pinch, I., 122, 1. 
fotitiitcn, fain, gcfiMitmnt, t- come, IV., 1537 ; 
405; 489, 1; umlaut in pres., 1537, U.: 
-f past. part.., 290 ; 409, 3. 
foniite, see fennen. 

M'opf, m., -eS, - c, head. 

foften+cost; constr. with, 207, 1, R. ; 

(fefteft, foftet). 

Sfbitig, rn., -e, +king. 

f&mten, fottnte, gefcnnb + can, 1.35,3; 108. 
2: 207, 1. 

Strait. - e, strength, + craft ; prep., 302 

5, 6. 

StrcbS, rn.y - 0 , + crayfish, 512. 

freifdjen, frifeb, gcfrtfdjctt, scream, I., 12.2, 1. 

fretften, see frcifdjeit. 

frlcttoen, froctj, gefrc*en,+ creep, crawl, IT., 
1 22, 2; (frcudtft, rretiri) are archaic). 

Stub, /., ”-e, + cow, kinc. 
fit 11b + known, + (un)couth ; constr. with 
2 L 9. 

funnt for fonnte, q. v.\ in 347. 

ftiren, fer, geforett, + choose, II., 124, 2; 

1.32 ; 111; 410. 1 ; 40,3 ; (Du filrft). 
Rftffcn, n vo jl., + kissing. 


t, pronune. of, 15 ; description of, 381 ; 

385, 4. 

-t, see -ei. 

labeit luD, ariaten, + load, summon, VT., 
1 539; also weak; (Du labft, or labth 
latyin + lauie, 74. 

Vanb, //., + land, pi. see 58. 

VanbSmantt, m., pi. -leute, fellow country- 
man, 172. 
long* long. 

Sangetrei'le, ennui; accent 422,1. 
laffen, llcfj, aelaffeit, +let, VII., 130, 1; past 
part, without ge-, 108, 1; constr. after, 
199, 202, 1; 207, 7; + reflexive, 272 ; 
in the irnper., 287, 4; 4 inf., 290, 2, i, 
b ; 200, 4 ; (bu ISffeft or lofrt, cr Uf?t). 
tafj, weary, 74 ; 70, 2 ; 439, 2 ; + late, 
tan, tepid, + luke, + lew, 74. 
laufeitr lief, gclaufen, run, VII., 131 ; 215-, 
1; 458, 2; (bu l&ufft). 
faut + loud ; etym., 396; 415; prep., 
.302, 6. 

lauter, nothing but, 100. 

Iftctyetn, Rmile. 

(Angfi, long ago, 555, 3. 

Ieben + live. 

tebe'nbtg + living; accent 420, 1. 
legen + lay, 535, 1, a. „ , . 

(eprcttf teach ; instead of gefetyrt, 108, 1 . 
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constr. after, 199 ; in passive, 203, 2 ; 
+ inf., ‘590, 3 ; 395. 

-lei, 533. 

licit), in., -e$, -er, body. 

Icibeit, Utt, gelitten, nutter, 1 133, 1; 411; 

410, i; (bu leibeft). 
ficibcn, n.. suffering. 

Ictber, un fortunately, 5235, 2 . 
leiben, liet), geliel)cn, + lend, I., 133,2. 

-Iciu, noun-suffix, 46, 1 ; 500, 2 ; neut. 

(Send., 101, 53 ; 493, 4. 

Vcitftcrn »- lode-star, 530, 4, a. 

-ter, noun-suffix, 500, 4; indicates inasc. 
gender, 101, 1. 

ternen + learn ; instead of gclcriti, 1 08, t ; 

for lefyren, 199, 2 ; + inf., 390, 2 ; 395. 
lefen, ten*, geleien, read, V., 128, 1 ; 395; 

(bu liefeft or liefi, er liefi, lies). 

Ieferlid), legible. 530, 3, c. 
let, in imperative, 287,4. 
lefet- + last, 439, 2 ; 70, 2 ; after ordinals, 
533, 2. 

l?eutnunb, w., no pi., repute ; etyin., 390 ; 
494, », 

-teute, in comp., 1 752. 

-ltd) + -like, + -ly, 311; 525,4; 530, 3; 

adverbial suffix. 554, 2. 
fliefyt, 71.. + light, pi. sec; 58. 

Ifebcn+lovc, 490. 

Viebetfbricf, m., ~e, + love-letter, 518, 3 . 
lichen, lag, getegen, h to He, V., 138, 2; 

457, 1 ; II., 133 ; 4 inf., 390, 8. 

-tig, 530, 3, <?. 

-ling + -ling, noun-suffix, 500, 3 ; indi- 
cates ma»c. gender, 101,1. 

-Uugeti, in names of places, 500, 3, a. 
-ling*, 553. 

tint-, left (hand), only used attributivcly 
like adjectives in 52 1 1 . 
loben, praise, 490. 

Corber, in., — (c)tt, + laurel. 

lore + Vet)re, 395. 

8o3, n., -c$, -e, 4 - lot. 

I 084 - loose, 4 - -less in adj., 530, R. 
lbfd)cii, tram, and weak, to extinguish, un- 
load; intram., to be extinguished, see 
crtbtcl)cn. 

Ihibrotg + Louis + Chlodwic, 390. 
fiutl)CV4- Luther, 390. 

Sufi,/., "e, pleasures lusts. 

lilgen, log, gclogen, + lie, II., 124, 2 ; 133. 

Vtigen ftrafen, to give the lie, 199, 2. 


m, proRunc. of, 10 ; description of, 388 ; 

Eng. correspondents of, 490, 4, 5. 

-in, see cm. 

ma$en + makc, 4 - inf., 290, 2: 260, 4; baS 
(Acc.) inadjt -- the reason is . . . 
mag, see mbgen. 

Wagb, -e, + maid-servant, 512, 3. 
m^ev + meager, 71 ; no umlaut in compar., j 

Wagi'fter, m., -,+ master (of arts), 
marten + grind, originally of VI., see 400 ; 
past part. gemal)kui still common. 


Waib fnmid, 5152, 3 : (poetic form). 
Wajeftat, /., w., + majesty, 
mal, once, probably dniiint, 41, l; in 
comp., 531,2. 
man, one, 98. 

manct) l- many a, IOO; 303 ; 535, 1 • -M-in, 


Wann, in. , 4 - man ; pi., 
172. 


58, 59; in comp., 


Wavfd), in., "c, + march w., 4 - marsh, 
102, 4. 

marfebieven + march, 1 08, 4 . 

Waft, in., —c$i — cn, + must ; /., w., fattening, 
stall-feeding, 
uiaficn, because, 337, 1. 
matt, faint, + mate in check-mate; compar.. 


Wanhvurf, m., "c, 4 - mole, etym., loo* 
494, 3. 

Wiiudciii, 91 ., -, lit tie 4- mouse. 

Woev, n., -c, ocean, t mere. 
mel)r 4 * more, compar. of, 70, i; loo* 
439; used in comparative, 5234 ! 1 

mcl;rcr -, several, 10, l; loo. 
liu’bvft-, 4 - most, 100 . 

meibcit, mieb, gemieten, avoid, I„ 1352, 2; 
(meibeft). 

mein, U. of id), see mcincr ; mein-, possess. 

pron., 85; in mein lag, Vebtag, 343, 1. 
mcincr, compar at., 4 - more mine, 335, 2 : 

0. of id>, 80. ’ 

mciaig-, poss. pron., ; mine., 85. 
mcift + most, compar. of, 70, 1 ; 100. 
Weijiet,M.,-, chisel, 
nictbcn, announce, (mclbctc). 
mcUctt, molt, gemclfou, t-milk, VTTT., 133; 

(bu melfft and mittft, mclfc and mitt). 
Welotei, /., w., + melody, 493, 2 . 

Wenjd), in., iv., + man ; n., set! 59, 514. 
meffcit, mail, gemeffeu, + measure, V., 138, 
Is (bu mlffcjt or mifjt, cr mifjt). 

Weffer, n., -, knife ; in., measures ; see 
102, 3. 

Wette, /., w., i-matius, 4 35, 4. 

mtdj + riie, Ace. of id), 81. 

m tuber, less, comparison of, 70, 1 ; 43!) ; 

used in compar., 224. 
mines, in comp., 87. 
uiiv + me, to me, D. of leb, 81 . 

Wifi- 1 - mis-, 453, 1 ; ftio, 8; 511. 

Wiffe-, see Wifi-, 
mit, with, 303, <>. 

Wiitag^ftunbc, w., hour of noon, 
mittet- + middle, 70, 2, b. 
mittclft, see mittet-, prep., 303, 7. 
Witternadjt, --c, 4 - midnight, 519, 2. 

Wittmcdj, m., also /., w., Wednesday, 
104, d. 

mm < mb, +Eng. mb, 490, 4. 

Wi>tjv, m., w., + Moor. 

Worb, m., -i$, pi- see 51. 

mevfct), rotten, 74. 

mouse - mice, 439, 1. 

mbgcn, module, gemod)t + may, 13.», 4; 108. 

2 : 307, 8 ; 413, 2 ; (cr mag, pret. suhj. 
moebte). 

Wunb, m., -c3, -c f older " c, + mouth. 
Wubtet, m., -n, also/., w., + muscle. 
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-mut, in comp., lfii, «; + mood. 

Gutter/ /., " , + mother ; see Verner's Law, 
411. 

SOftttfc, w., 4-midge, 413, 4. 
tnilbc, tired. 

milfjen, ntufite, gemufit, + must, 135, 6 ; 
108, s- 207 , 3; 471,3; (t>u mufti, cr 
muft, ntufite). 


91 . 

tt, pronunc. of, 17 ; nature of, 386, 387, 
linal n in foreign words, 386, 1, Rem. ; 
short before sonant stops, 385, 1 ; n — 
i y., i.e., “guttural” nasal, 386, and see 
nf, ng ; before labial, 388, 1 ; lost in 
Eng., 417, 1; entered the N. of nouns 
of the rt-decl., 435,2; loss of, 435,3, 4 ; 
502 ; 506, 1 ; Eng. correspondents of, 
490, 5. See -cn. 

nad;, after, 303, 10 ; see ju and go gen. 
9?adjbar, m., -9, -it, 4- neighbor. 63, 1. 
nad;bcm, con}., after, 330, 2 ; according as, 
334. 

M It,/., ”0,+ night, 53,2; 4 29, 1. 
naljc f- near, 4- nigh, 73. 

9?arr, m.. ?/>., + fool, 
ypatu'r, /., w., 4- nature. 
ndd)ft 4- next, 73 ; 303, 11. 

-tit, part, .-suffix, 505. 

*nc for oiitc+a, 41, 1. 
tteben, by the side of, 306, 6 : 557. 
nebft, besides, together with, 303, 13; 
555, 2. 

needs, 552, 1. 

nclpiteu, nafym, genominen, take, IV., 127; 

timber — , 199, 1, 2 ; (bu nimmft, nimm). 
-nc(it), verb-suf., 537, 1; 118, 1, 2. 

’nett for ciitcit + , 41,1 

ttenuen, 119, 1 ; 455; constr. with, 201 ; 

290, 2; 296, 3; 303, 4. 

-tier, liotm-snf., 502, 1 ; rnasc. gend., 
161, 1. 
ncu + new. 

ng, pronunc. of, 17, 383, 1, a ; 386, 1. 
ufd)t, itidjtS, + not, 4- naught, 99 ; 1 99, 1, 2 ; 
309, 1 ; position of, 354 ; in compar. 
clauses, 333, 2 ; 490, 3 ; after verbs of 
hindering, 309, 2. 

9iid)te, /., ?/;.,4-niece. 

nidjtg ll'cniger al3, anything but . . 333, 
2, «. 

nib 4- beneath, 551, 3. 
nieber-, adj., 4- nether, 76, 2. 
ntemalS, never. 

nienianb, no one, 97, 445, 1. 

-nl3 4- -ness, 50 ; indicates neuter and 
fern, nouns, 161,2,3; 4 38,6; origin 
Of, 503. 

nf, pronunc. of, 17; 386, 1. 
no&e( + noble, 74. 

no$, still ; = nor with correlative meter ; 

nod; ntdjt, not yet, 354. 

9?orben, rn., 4 - North. 

9?ehtt, old D. pi., 439, 1. 
nun 4 - now; — because, 337,1. 
nur,only; + baft, 336; 330,1. 


©. 

o, pronunc. of, 18 ; description of, 370, 
1,2; in ablauts, VI., 459, 4 ; < it, 405, 
489, 4 ; < fi, 489, 3. 

ob, prep. , f above, 303, 8; com., whether, 
335, 2; although, 339. 
obet- in comp., chief, 4- upper; accent, 
433, 7. 

ober-, adj.,+ upper, 76,2. 

obgield;, ob|d;on, obrootyf, although, 339. 

!Obigc0 4-the above, 146, 1. 

QdjS, m. y w„ + ox, 63, 2. 

Obem, m., no pi., breath, sec ‘Mem. 
oe as sign of umlaut, 363, 2. 

Ofynmadjt, fainting, 489, 3; 516, 10. 
oljne, without, 391, 1, R.; 301, 5; in 
comp., 489, 3 ; 4-516, 10; shaft - with- 
out 4- part, clause, 333. 
ofjncbem, without that, 301, 5. 

Of;v, m., -ctf, -cn, 4-ear. 
on 4- an, 306, 2. 
oncet-ctnft, 555, 2, «. 

-or, noun-end., 63, 2. 

Qvt, in., pi. see 57, 58. 

Often, m., -9, no pi., 4- cast, 
on, Eng. — G. an, 488,5. 
o-umluut, see b. 

b, pronunc. of, 31 ; description of, 370, 
3, 1 ; b — c 489, 1 ; < it, 489, 4. 


sp. 

p, pronunc. of, 19; description of, 385, 
1; Eng. correspondents of, 413, 3; 
4 11, 2' tt ; 493,3. 

^ala'ft, m., pi. 'tfalaftc, 163, 1; 193, 1; 
494. 

^ a n toff cl, in., -9, -tt, slipper, 
pf, pronunc. of, 19; description of, 389, 
1; Eng. correspondents of, 409. 2; 
411, 2. 

^falp /., w. y castle, + Palatinate. 

4$ fa it, hi., tv., 4 peacock, 4 14, 2. 
pfeifett, pfiff, qepfiffen, whistle, I., 122, 1. 
t'tcrb, n., -c>, -e, horse, 4- palfrey, 
vflcgen, pflog, geyflogeu, carry on, VIII., 
133 ; 469 ;• (bu pffegft, pffego) ; always 
weak = to cherish. 

4>funt, cd, -c, 4 - pound ; after numerals, 
175. 

pb, pronunc. of, 19. 
platt, flat, 74. 

plump, awkward, 4- plump. 74. 
pvcifnt, vvic.', gcpvicfcn, + praise, I., 1 23, 2 , 
(bu pvcifcft, cr tucift). 

4>vint, ///.., ?e., 4- prince (of a royal family). 

probteren, try, 108, 4. 

pufecn, dress up, burnish, (bu pufoeft), 

118,4. 


o. 

q, pronunc, of, 80; 400,3; as symbol, 
see it and 386. , 

queUen, quell, gequotten, to gush forth, well 
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up, I<\uin(l, quint, quill ; also weak qucL 
left, quelle). 
quSman , see fommen. 


r, pronunc. of, 2 1 ; 301, 3; description or, 
374,2; 377; < a, 411,410. 

Mal'C, crow, + raven, 113, 3; 135, 3; 502. 
»fab, -cd, " er, wheel, 50. 

Want/ 7 / 4 ., -cd, "er, edge, brim, 
vaftfy, quick, + rash, 74. 
rafen, rage, 1 18, 4; (fcu, cv raft). 

Wat, m -e&, pi. see 173. 
raten, rict, gerateu, advise, VII., 130, 1; (fcu 
ritft, er rftt). 

Watfdftag, vatfdjlagcn, advice, to advise, 
137, 1. 

rauty-, vaul), + rough, 400, 3, b. 
radjen, racist*, gerftdg or gcrod)cn, i wreak 
vengeance, VIII., 133; generally weak; 
(fcu viidjft). 

Wfttfcl, /?.., i riddle. 
vcd)t, aright. 

Wcd)t, 74 ., -c, + right, pi. jurisprudence ; 
221,4, a. 

vedpten, + reckon, 118,2; 537,1; (vedjs 
note). 

vcfccn, lo speak (refcete), 118; 537, 1. 
vegnen i- ruin, 1 18 , 2; 537, 1; (roquetc). 
mfcen, vieb, gcriebcu, rub, -H ive, 1., 122,2. 
retd) + rich. 

Weld), a., -e, empire. 

-retd) + -rich, -i ric, 515, 3, a . 
Wci'd)dfvcU)eit, w ., t- freedom ofllio em- 
pire, immediate dependence upon Hie 
empire. 

Weidftum, m., "er, wealth, 
rciften, rift, geviffen, tear, I., 123, 1; (fcu 
vetfteft or veiftt, + write), 
reifen, travel, 118; (fcu reifeft or reift). 
reiten, rttt, gcritten, + ride, I., 122,1; + fva* 
jicven, ride for pleasure, 200 ; (fcu vetteft, 
er reitet). 

rennen, rannte, gcrannt, rush, + run, 110, 1. 
rotten, save (rettete). 

-rid), + -ric, 515, 3. 
ricd)cn, rod), gercctycn, smell, II., 124, 1. 
rtngen, rang, gerungen, wrestle, + wring, III., 
125, 1 ; ringett, umriugeu, etc., are of dif- 
ferent origin and weak, though u inrun; 
gen, surrounded, is not uncommon. 
Timmt, rattn, geronnen, drip. Til, 125, 2; 

457,2 ; ronn, rbttnc also occur. 

Witter, m., -, knight. 

Wocf, m., " e, coat, 
re^+raw, 74; 415,3. 

Wotyr, «., -e, reed, 55. 
ret + red. 

Woljve, w., pipe. 

Wbdlein, n. y little rose, 
rufen, rief, gcrufen, call, VII., 131 ; constr. 
after, 100 ; (fcu rufft, in classics some- 
times ruftc). 
vunfc+ round. 

9tUcfen, m. y + ridge, 413, 4. 


f, 8, pronunc. of, 22-21; 301, 4; descrip- 
tion of, 3 78, 1, 2, 3 ; m G. sg. of m. and 
n. nouns, 42 ; of f. nouns, 00, 518, 3; 
in G. s. of Eng. adverbs (needs), 552, 1 ; 
in the pi., OO ; 07 ; in composition with 
poss. pron., 87 ; in compound nouns, 
, 518,2,3. 

ff < ft, 412, 2; f in Verner’s Law, 4 11, 
•1 10 ; Eng. correspondents of, 414, 1 ; 
417, 5; 400, 2. 

noun-suflix, 513 ; in adverbs, 552. 

’j3 for bad, 1 1 ; for od, (/. t\ 

0ad)fe, m., u\, + Saxon. 
fad)t, gently, + softly, 417, 1 ; mostly ad- 
verb. 

0acf, ?//., "e, » sack, 
fagen i say. 

fal, iiouii-sutlix, 50, 51 ; 500, 1; nouns 
of doubt ful gender, 101, 2, 3. 

-film 1 — some, 520, 4. 
faint, with, 303, 13. 

0ame(n), 7/4., + seed ; infl., 40, 1. 
fanft+ soft, gentle, 74 ; 417, 1. 
fatt + satisfied ( i sad), 71. 

0a£, 7/i., -cd, "e, sentence, 
faufen, foff, gefeffen, drink (of animals), IT. , 
124,1; 403; (fcu faufft, i-supand \ sip), 
faugen, fog, gefegen, + suek, II., 121,2; (nt 
faugft, not faugft < faugon). 

©and unb 2haud(uninflec.), revel and riot. 
©Abel, 7 / 4 ., -, + sabre. 

©linger, 7/1. , -, + singer. 

0viuic, /., w., column, 430, 1. 
fri), pronunc. of, 23; description of, 378, 
3; 380,4; Eng. correspondents of, 4 12, 
1; 400, 1; origin of, 400, 1 ; 514. 
fd), 514 ; see -tfd). 

0cl)abc(n), 7 / 4 ., harm, damage, 10,4; 18, 1. 
fdjaffen, fetjuf, gcfdjaffcti, to create, + shape, 
VI., 120; (fcu weak = work, 

procure). 

-fdpift 1 - -ship, 515, 4; fem. gender, 101, 
2; 430,2. 

fd'allcn, fdjolt, gcfdjelicn, to sound, generally 
weak, 133; (fcu fd)a«ft). 

0d)av, w., troop, liosl. 
fdjauen, to look. 

-fd)e, sutlix of surnames, 51 4, a. 
fdmteit, fdiiofc, gcfdftcfcen, to separate, de- 
part,!., 122,2; VII., 13 1 ; (fcu fdu'ifccft, 
cr fdjeifcct). 

ftyeinen, fdpett, gefdpcncn, + shine, seem, I., 
122, 2. 

febeiften, fduft, gefeftiffen, encore, I., 122, 1. 
fcbcUen, fd)cU, gefcftollen, to ring (the bell), 
'VIII., 133 ; (fcu fd)tUft, fdiill are very 
rare, also weak). 

fcfecltcn, fdjalt, gcfdg'rten, + scold, III., 135, 3; 
401,2; (fcu fdjiltft, cr fd)ilt, fd)ilt or fd)dtc, 
fdji'Uc). 

-ill’ll, suf. in verbs, 530, 2. 

fd)crcn, fc^or, gefdfovcn, + shear, VIII., 133 ; 

(bit fdjicrft, fdiicr, also weak, 
fdu’uen, avoid ; rett., lo fear. 
fd)iefceib fd)ob, gcfd)obcn, push, + shov- , II., 
124,2. 
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f$ler, brilliant, pure; adv., almost, 
(quick, comp, bold + bait), 
fc&iefjen, feboji, gefetyoHen, + shoot, 11., 134, 
1 ; (bu febiefieft or (d)tc(d). 

©<bilb, n. and w., + shield, see 58; 163, 4. 
(ditnbeu, (dumb (fdjanb), gefebunben, to skin, 

111., 135, 1 ; (bu fdjinbeft). 

(dilafen, fcblicf, gefcblafen, + sleep, VII., 130, 
1 ; pres, part., 304, 1 ; (bu 
fcblaff, slack, 74. 

f«blagcn, Wag, gefdjtagen, strike, + slay, VI. , 
130 ; recipr .,= to fight ; (bu fd;lftgft). 
fdjlant, slender, 74. 

j^U’iri^M^idjlidj^ge^lidjicn, to sneak, I., 1 33. J. 
fdpeifen, (cblijf, cjcf«f>ltffcn, to sharpen by 
grinding. I., 133, 1 ; weak — to raze. 
fcfotcipeU/ )d)lif}, gcfcbliffeit, wear off, + slit, 

1., 133, 1 ; (bu jqlcijiefi or fcbteijjt). 
fcbltcfen, fcbloff, gcfcbloffcit, to slip, II., 1 34, 

3 ; (bu fcbleufft, (iblcuf very rare), 
fdjlieften, fCploft, gefcblofien, close, conclude, 

11., 134, 3 ; (bu (d)Uefjeft or fdjliefU, 
etc., rare). 

f$Unbcn, see (djlittgcn. 

fcbUngcn, fcblaitg, gc(<blungcn, to twine, 
+ sling, devour, III., 135, 1. 
in., -e, swallow ; pi., 5 1 . 
friMpfeu + slip < febliefen according to 535, 
1, R. 2. 

£d>mad), /., no pi., disgrace. 400, 3, b. 
fdpiiaditcn, to pine (fripnadfiefe). 
fcbmcicbcln, (latter, 530, 2, Ex. 
fcbtncifuui, fcbmtft, gefdjmijfcn, throw, + smite, 

1., 133, 1 ; (tu fripneifu’ft or fdjuieifet). 
fripncUcn, (dpuelv gefdjuiclfton, + melt. VIII., 

133 ; (bu fdpniljft or fdpuiljt, er frtpuiljt, 
trails, is weak). 

©dpnerj, in., -e$, -ett, pain, + smart, 03. 
fdpiau&cit, fdpteb, gcfrtptebeii, snort, puff, 
+ snuff, II., 134, 2, also weak; (bu 
ydpiaubft). 

©(bnecimttripMi, + Snow-white (witt is L. G. 
for tueib). 

f^neiben, fdjnitt, gefdpiltten,+ cut, I., 133, 1; 
416, 463 ; (bu fdpieibeft). 

i djnieben, see fdptauben. 
ani^eit, carve, 535, 1, 71. 2. 
djon, already, 330 ; position of, 354 ; 

form of, 554. 

(ebon, beautiful, 533. 
fdjrauben, febrob, gefebroben, + screw, II., 
134, 2; (bu fdjrau&ft) ; also weak, 
(ebreefen, fd;raf, gefebroefen, to be frightened, 
see erfebreefen. 

©dbrerf(en), m., fright ; infl., 46, 4. 
(ebrelbcn, fdjrteb, gefdpiebcu, write, I., 133, 2. 
(ebreien, (tyth, gefdp’ieen, cry, + scream, 1., 
133,2. 

(ebreiten, febritt, gefibritten, to stride, walk, 

I., 133, 1 ; (bu febteiteft, cr f^reitet). 
©ibritt, m., -e§, -c, stride, step ; after 


numerals, 175. 
ffbrofi, rugged, uncouth, 74. 
fdpucigen, fdpn'eg, gef^toiegen, to be silent, 
I., 133, 2 

©dpuein, -ff pig, + sow, + swine, 503,2. 
Wbroetten, fcbtooU, geftbrooflen, + swell, VIII., 
133 ; (bu f<b»lUfit, f^wifl). 


fibirtnben, fibroanb, gcfdjttmnben, di, appear, 

III., 135, 1; (bu (<bn>inbe(t, fdpi'anbe — 
fdpounbe). 

fdpringen, jdjioang, gef&nningen, + swing, 

III., 135, 1 ; (jdpi'angc and fdpvfinge). 
fdptmumen, fdpnamm, gefdpuuiunien, + swim, 

III., 135, 2 ; 464 ; ((dpi'ommc and 
fdpodmmc). 

frfpvOven, fdnrtiY and fdpuor, gefdpnorcn, + 
swear, VI., 130 ; VIII., 133 ; 457, 1 ; 
(bu fdnubrft). 

©e. < (seine, Ilie ,311,2. 

See, m., -en, lake ; /., w . , + sen , 63. 
(ebon, (ab, gefeben, + see,v., 138, 1 ; instead 
of gefeben, 108, 1 ; + inf., 300, 8; 410, 
3; 411, Ex.; (bu (icbft, (tel)), 
fein, O. s. of er, c8 ; see fetner. 

(ein, his, its, 85 ; not referring to subject, 
343, 1 ; 34 3, 2; referring to indefinite 
subj., 08 ; seemingly for il>v in „fcincr 
3cit," 343, 2. 

(ein, to be, 1 1 o ; 473, l ; in comp, tenses, 
366, 383, 1—3 ; in passive, 373 ; +inf., 
300, 3, a ; + past part, 306, 2 ; 4 pres, 
part., 374, 6. 

(oiner, G. s. ofer, e$, of him, of it, 81. 

(citi- since, w'ep., 303, 14; + since, conj., 
330, 2. 

(cittern, see (cit. 

fcitcnS, cm the part of, prep., 303. 

-(cites in comp, with poss. pron., 87, 552. 
-fc(, noun-suf., 46, 1; 500, 1; moslly 
lieut genii., 16, 13. 

fell'-, fclbcv, i self, 01, 2 ; before nunierals, 
330, 1 ; 530 ; strengthens retl. pron., 
337,2 ; use of, 310. 

fclbantcr, two of them, of ns (according to 
the person of the verb), 330, 1. 
felbtg-, same, 348, 2. 

(clbft, see fclb-. 

-fcltg, ndj.-suf., 538, 2, a. 

-fen + -so, verb-suf., 530, 1. 
fenben, fanttc, gefanbt, + sciul, 11 o, 1 ; 455, 
1 ; i>ret. subj., fenbete. 
fenfen, fentte, gefenft, tram.. + sink, 535. 
1 ,<t. 

©ejfct, m.. (easy, large) chair. 

©eudje, /*., w., epidemic disease, 306. 
sh — fdj, 400, 1, d. 

shall + fatten, 366, 5 ; in fut., 366, 6 ; 3 70, 
3; 383,4. 

(id), A. and D , sing, and pi. of refl. pron., 
him- and herself, tliemsclveH, 83; re- 
ciprocal pron., 84, each, one another ; 
supplants pers. pron., 337,1; 343,3, 
R.: position of, 352, e. 

(ie, N. and A., fern, sing., and pi. of all gen- 
ders, + she, her, they, them, 81. 

©ie, you in address, 330, 2; 333. 
fieri), i n Arm, + sickly, 306. 
fleben, fott, gefotten, boil, + seethe, IT., 134, 
1; 416, 1; 463; (bu fiebeft) ; figur. 
weak. 

©tn-, in comp., 404, 8. 

(ingen, fang, gefungeu, f sing. III., 135, 1. 
finten, (ant, gefunfen, +sink, III., 125, 1. 
Sinn unb 93cr(lanb - ; all reason, lit. sense 
and reason. 
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fimteif, faun, gcfonnen, meditate, in., 135, 
2; (finite andfonne). 
ftnt+ since, jrrej)., 303, 14. 

{internal, because, 337, 1. 

fifeen, faji, gcfeffen, + sit, V., 128, 2; 457, 1; 

(bit jl&eft, cv ftfct, fifc(e)]. 
fo + so; in main clauses preceded by de- 
pend. Claus., 329 ; 333 ; 330, 3, a ; 
348, 2; in consecutive clauses, 335; 
in compar. clauses, 333, 3 ; in conces- 
sive cl., 339; relative ad v., 357; =t»enn, 
340; + ein, 350,2. 

©oton, m.,— e, +son, 405. 

foldj + such, 91, 3; 443, 1 ; force of, 250; 

+ ein, 91,3; 144;; 157 ; 333,8. 
fofevn, conj., +in so iar as, 340. 

©olba't, m., w., + soldier. 
foUen, follte, geiottt, + shall, ought, 135,5; 
108, 2; 471, 2, 4; force of, 307, 5; 
379, 3; 383, 2,5. 
fonbev, without, 304, (i; 489, 4. 
fonbevn, but, 330, 2, It.; word-order after, 
343, c. 

fonft, at other times, 320 ; 551, 3. 

fp, pronunc. of, 24; 378, 3; 389, 4; 

391, 1 ; Eng. correspondents of, 4 1 2, 1. 
©pa&, m., -etf, -c, joke, fun. 
fpafjen, to joke, 118, 2; (fpaficft, fpafitc). 
fpat, adv., late, 300, 1 ; 554. 1. 

©paten, m., + spade. 

©pajj, in., w., also -c$, -e, + sparrow, 
fpajieren, walk about, with verbs of motion, 
390, 2. 

fp&b™ + spy, 494, 1. 
jpftt, late, see also fpat. 
fpeten, fpie, gefpiecn, + spit., i- spew, I., 
133, 2. 

©petfe, /., w ., food. 

fpinnen, fpann, gefponnen, + spin, III., 135, 
2 ; (fpAunc and fpenne). 

©pton, m., -e, + spy, 494, 1. 

fplcificu, fplift, gefplmen, + split, I, 123, 1 ; 

(bu fpteifieft or fpleiftt, er fplcifd). 

©porn, ra., + suur, for infl. see 03, 1. 
fpvcctyen, fpvadj, gefproeben, + speak, IV., 
127 ; (bu fpvifyft, fpvldj ; with A., to see, 
in § 00. 

fprtejjen, fpvoji, gefpvoffen, + sprout, II., 131, 
1 ; (bu fpriejieft or fprtejjt, er fpvtejjt ; old, 
fpreufit, fpvcufi). 

fprtngen, fpvang, gefpntngen, + spring, run, 
III., 135, 1 : (fprftnge). 

©profi, m., -ffee, -ffe, + sprout, scion, 
ft, pronunc. of, 34 ; 378, 3 ; 389,4; 391, 
1 ; Eng. correspondents of, 413. 

-ft, superl. sullix, 73; 438, 1; in ordinals, 
80 ; 530 ; in nouns, 513, 3. 

©WUit, m., -e$, -en, + state, government, 
©tatfyel, m., sting. 

©tabt, /., city, 430, 1, a ; 490, 1, b. 

©tamm, m., ^, + stem. 

ftarr, stiff, + staring, 74. 

ftatt I instead of, 303, 1 ; 490, 1, b. 

©tatt, / no rf., place, + stead, see ©tabt. 
©Witte, w ., spot, see above, 

ftetyen, ftadbf geftoeben, sting, puncture, + 
stick, IV., 137; 457,2; 405,1; (bit 
MP# ftty). 


fteefen + to stick (not ftaf, but weak). 

Men, ftanb (ftunb), geftanbcn,+ stand, 139; 
130, 2; 457,2; 475 ; (bu ftcltft, ftc$e, 
ftanbe or ftftnbe). v ^ 

fle^Icn, ftafyl, geftoljlen, + steal, IV., 127; 
398 ; 405 ; (bu fttetylft, fticljl or ftebie, 
[tbble or ftai)le). 

^122 to a9ccn( i» mount, I., 


©tein, m., -c, f stone. 

©teinnteb, m., tv., also strong, Btonc-cutter. 
fteinreicb + stony, very rich, 423, 4. 
fterben, ftavb, geftovben, + to die, IV., 125, 3; 

( + starve, ftirbft, ftUrbe, rarely ftarbe). 
flieben, fti>b, geftoben, ily, scatter like dust, 
I., 134, 2 ; (bu ftirbft, older ftcubft). 

©tift, gender and meaning see 58. 
fttnfen, ftanf, geftunfen, + stink, III., 135,1; 

(ftAnfe, rarely ftflnfe). 

(top, proud, 74. 

ftofien, ftiefi, geflofien, push, thrust, VII., 
131 ; 458, 2; (bu ft o fit, cv ftefjt). 
ftraff, stretched, tight, 74. 

©traucb, m., -c and -“er, shrub, 
ftvccfciu- stretch, in § 79 to die. 
ftreicben, ftvict), geftricben, + strike out, + 
stroke, I., 132. 1. 

ftretten, ftritt, geftvttten, contend, I., 13 1, 1 ; 

(bu ftvcilcft) : “strong,” 428, 3. 

©tube,/., sitting-room ( + stove). 

©tu&l, hi., -e. chair, + stool, throne, 
ftunb. nret. of fteben, q. v. 

-ftunb in comp., 531, 2. 

©tutc, marc, + stud, 430, 1. 
ft u ben, he startled, clip, < same root, aw 
fteften ; see 535 ; bu Weft, 1 1 8, 2. 
fu$en + seek, 4 54, 3. 

©ud)t, /., w., passion, mania, 390 ; orig., 
lingering disease; +sick. 

-fu^tig in comp., 528, 2, b. 

©aben, m., cv r south. 


©anbflut, /., w., Deluge, 494, 3. 
fail 4- sweet. 

fi, pronunc. of, 22, 35- 


X. 

t, pronunc. of, 25 ; see tfj ; Eng. corre- 
spondents of, 108. 1; 4 13: 413,1; 
414, 1; description of, 384, 1; in ^ 
389, 3, 4 ; excrescent, 87 ; 89 ; 92,1 ; 
491,2; 513,2,3; stops into spirants 
before, 413; tv, 414, 1. 

-t, 1101111 -suffix, 512 ; fern, gend., 161, 2 ; 
163, 5. 

t, in the participle of weak verbs, 
453. 

-t, 2. pers. sg. in prct.-pres. verbs, 
470, 2. 

fcafel,/., w„ formal meal ; bet—, at + table. 

Xag, m., -e,+day. 

taugen, to be fit, + do, 171,5. 

Xaufenb, n., -e, t thousand, 336 
tell, G. correspondents of, 414, 3. 

-te, suf. in ordinals, 80, 530. 

-te, in pret., 117; 454, 1. 

feilei, in part ; iu comi). with poss. pron., 87. 
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-tel, in comp., 532, 2. 

-ter, iioun-8u f., 508. 

Uta, see t^at. 

Teutones , 402, 3. 

tft, pronunc. of. 25 ; origin of, 363, 3 ; 
384, 1. 

t&ftt + did, 274, 6 J 200 ; 476, 2. 

Stfyor, gend. and moaning, 102, 4 ; 408, 1. 
Sot fine, tear, 430, 1. 

£gren, m., -e and -en, + throne, 63, 1. 
tbun, tT>at, gctljan, + do, 136, 3; 454, 1; 
476; as an auxil., 274,6; 204, 1; 
(tyAte). 

Mr, /., ?/)., + door, 408, 1 ; 430, 1. 
£l)urd;en, little door. 

£icr, n.) -e, animal (doer). 

£ifd), m.) ~c, table ( 4- disk, +dish). 
Miter,/., % i- daughter, 46, 48, 408, 1. 
£cb, in . , -fit, jd. of, 173. 
toll, mad, + dull, 71. 

tragen, irug, gotragen, carry, VI., 120; (bu 
trcigft). 

Mttf, in.. ”0, + drink, 
trciucn (with 13.), to trust, 
treffen, trar, getroffeu, hit, IV., 127; (bit 
triffft, triff). 

treibrn, trieb, getrteben, + drive, J., J22, 2. 
treten, trat, getreten,+ tread, step, V., 128, 

1 ; (bu trittft, er tritt, tritt or tretc). 
iriefon, iroff, getroffcii, + to drip, drop, II., 
124, 1 ; 463 ; (Cu tvicfft, rarely tmuft). 
tvtcgcn, see t v« gen. 

tvinfen, tranf, getr unten, + drink, III., 125, 

1 ; (trAnfe, older trunfe). 
treefen +d»-y, 524, 4. 

2ropf(cn) m ., -,+drop, 46, 4. 

$n>bf, rn., "e, fool, otifj. “struck with 
paralysis.” 

in’ defiance, in spite of, 302, 0. 
treften, to comfort, 535, 1, a ; (tvojtcte). 
-trunfen, intoxicated, 528. 

2tftbfd, /., -c, sorrow. 

Manner, a pi., ruins, 50. 

trugen, trog, getregen, to cheat, II., 124,2; 

132 ; (bu iriigft, older Ireugft). 

2nd), -eS, — cr, cloth, shawl, 58, 85. 
-turn, -I- -dom, 57, 4 ; mostly ncut. gend., 
161, 3 ; origin of, 501 ; 515, 5. 
fe, pronunc of, 380, 3 ; 414,1; (} — 5, f, 
535, 3, 11. 2; see j. 


n. 


unjer, poss. pron., + our, 85. * 

unfrer, for unfer, 82. 
unter-, adj lower, + under, 76,2. 
miter, prep.,+vm dcr, 306, 8, 10; in comp, 
verbs, 540, 5. 

Unterfdpcb, m., -c$, -c, difference, 458, 3. 
Untertban, m., w., subject (of a ruler), 63,1. 
Ur- + or-, 516, 9. 

Urafyne, great grandmother in § 143. 
urbar, arable, 526, l. 

fi, pronunc. of, 31 ; sign of umlaut, 362, 
2; 368,4; description of, 367 ; 368, 
3, 4 ; < fie, 488, 1 ; it — i, 180, 2. 
fiber + over, 306,7: in com]), verbs, 54 0, 3. 
fi'berfabrrn, to cross, 
fibcr^au'vt, in general, 123; 552,3. 


pronunc. of, 27; 380, j 2; Hee f; 
415,1. 

better, m.) + father, 46, 18, 2 ; 111; 

478. 4. 

2>aterlanb, n., -cfy -c, + fatherland, 
ber- t for- 516, 11 ; 545 ; in certain par- 
ticiples, 205, 2 ; 545, R. 
verberben, berbarb, wrberben, to spoil (inir.), 
III., 125,3; (bu bcrbtrbft, vcrbtrb, vertfirbe, 
rarely uerbarbe). 

'Uevbienft, gend. and meaning, 162, 3. 
verbieut, deserving, meritorious, 205, 2. 
bcrbricfteu, mbrejt, vertreffen# to vex, if., 
124, 1 ; (bu bcrtriefjcft or bertviefd, old 
bertreufst). 

mgcffcit, bergaf?, tergeffen, + to forget, V., 
128, 1 ; past part, in com])., 205, 2, a ; 
(bu mgifKft or bergifd, or vergifd, borgifi). 
bcrl)ftltnlfhnftfjig, comparatively, 
verfaufen, to sell, 
bcrlaffcn, to forsake, sec Icificn. 
bcrlcgcu, embarrassed, past part., 205, 2, a\ 
524, 4. 

bcrlcrnen, to forget how to . . ., t unlearn. 
iH’iliorcn, verier, mlovcn, t lose, II., 124,2; 
416. 

bormogc, by virtue of, 302, 11. 
vevndrren, to confuse, strong past part., bets 
teerren— complicate<l, VIII., 133. 

Utettcr, m.) w. or mixed deck, cousin, 63,1. 

n.) —ccs, -c, cattle ( + fce), 410, 3. 
viol, much, com par. of, 76, 1 ; 100 ; 109, 
1,2; 263. 
vixen + Jyucftfin, 504. 


u, pronunc. of, 26 ; description of, 368, 1, boU- + full, 74, 540, 0. 

2; < uo, 488, 4 ; u — o, 405 ; +nasall8 bbUcr + full, 210, 1. 
and liqnida mu an*, 4 50, 3, a. ! bcllfommen, i>erfcct, 421.1. 

tie, as sign of umlaut, 362, 2. ! 3Mf, ra., - cr, people, + folk, 

tint + pi, in order to, 201, 1, 4, R. ; 335, 1 ; 3?o'lftfettimologie' + folk-etymology, 404, 2. 
338, 1 ; 304, 7 *, in comp, verbs, 540, bom < ven betn, from the, 40. 

4 ; -t-fo, 324. bon, from, by, 303, 15; compar. with butty 

umrungen, surrounded, see vittgen. 260; 304,2; 306,7,7?.; -ffcl&ft, of . . . 

un- + -un, accent, 422, 6 ; 516, 10. self, 240, 2. 

unb + and, 310; + inversion, 330, 1. bur + before, in point of, 306, 9 ; 516, 5; 

-ung + -ing, 506, 2; gend., 161, 2. compar. with ffir, 304, 3. 

unS, D. and A. of mir, +U8, to us, 81 ; also borau'd'erfuitbigen, announce beforehand, 
reft., 83 ; and rcci])rocal pron., 84. 546, 2. 

unfer, G. of rcir, 81, burber-, the front one, 76, 2 (short o). 
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93orfdIj?, m.. ?/>,, ancestor, 
twr'babenb, intended, 294, 1. 
SSormunb, m., -eg, --er, guardian. 


W, pronunc. of, £8 ; description of, 379 ; 
380, 2 ; loss of, 4 1 7, 2 ; Eng. corre- 
spondents of, 410, 3 ; II 5, 2 ; 400. (>. 
watyfen, wudjb, gewaA}jen, grow, t wax, VI., 
130 ; 417, 5, a ; (bu, ct wadtft). 

SBageit, m., h wagon, + wain, 404,1; 48,2. 
gBaggo'n, m., pi. in - *, car, 404, l. 
wain + 2Gagen, 404, 1. 
walir, true, 74. 

2Bal)vf)eit, w. f truth. 

m., -eb, - er, forest., +woId. 
waltcn, rule (waltete). 
wanbcln, walk, change, 1 1 8, 3. 
wanbem i wander, 1 18, 3. 
wanmwhen; for relat. pron., 258; co?j., 
330, 1 ; eiym., 551 , 2. 
war, pret,. of loin, q. v . ; also w'faan. 
wart, pret. sing, of werecn, 111,2; 400. 
waruiu f why, ( wherefore, 251, 1 ; 551,2. 
wad, interrog. pron., 03 ; 444 ; use of, 
251; ( 0., 351, 1; preceded by gu, 

init, 251, 3; with fin* and ein, 114, 
253; force of wariini, 251, 4: relat. 
pron., 03 ; 250 ; 250, 2 ; indef. pron., 
00 ; 204 ; 300. 
waS, archaic of tv'imn, 400, 1. 
wafefyen, unifd), gewafdjcn, f wash, VI., 130 ; 

413; (bu wAfctyeft or w&ftyt)* 

SGaffer, w., » water, 414, 1, Ex. 

wAvicn, see wtegen. 

WiMjrenb, during, 302, 11; conj., 330, 1. 
-weirtd, + -warn, 553, 2. 

“weak,” 428, 3. 

weben, wob, gewoben, + weave, VIII., 133 ; 

(bu wcbft) : weak = to move, 
weber — now + neither — nor ; i whether, 
444, 3 ; in coinpar. clauses, 333, Ex. 
-■Wfflcn, on account of, in comp, witli pron., 
87, 80 ; prepos., 303, 13. 
web tyun + D., to pain, see tb«n. 

SGeib, n ., -c 4t, -er, + woman, + wife, 100. 
weicb, sort ( (- weak). 

wrtdjen, wtd), gewttycn, to yield, I., 133, 1 ; 

weak — to soften. 

2Geif)nad)tcit, Christmas, 430, 1. 

well, because, 337; + while, 330, 1. 

-weife, -wise, 553, 3. 

wcifeti, wied, gewiefen, show, I., 1 22, 2. 

wetdfagen, prophecy, 547, 3 ; (p. p. geweids 

wcjj see wiffen. 

welcfy, interrog. pron., 02, 2 ; 444, 2 ; with 
eln, 144; 252: relat. pron., 03, 2; 
255, 250; indef. pron., 00, 200; 
etym.i 415, 2. 
we in, D. of wer, q. v. ; 03, 1. 
wenben, wanbte, gewanbt, turn ( r wend), 
110, 1 ; 307 ; 453 ; (bu wenbeft, pret. 
subj. wenbete). 

wenia, little, few ; comparison regular or 
as in 70, 1. 


wenn, conj., + when, - if in temporal 
cl., 330, 1 ; = if in concessive cl., 
330 ; = if in condit. cl., 340 ; etym 
551,2. 

wer + who, interrog. pron., 02; 251; 
410, 3; 444; relat. pron., 03, 3; 
254 ; 250 ; indef. pron., 00 ; 254 ; 
200; 330. * 

werben, warb, gewerben, recruit, sue for, 
III.. 125, 3 ; (bu wirbft, wivb, wiirbe or 
w&rbe). 

werben, warb or wurbe, gewerben, become 
( (-worth), TIL, 125, 3; infl. of, I lO ; 
111,2; 400, 1 ; in passive, 2 73 ; in 
comp, tenses, 283, 3-5 ; + ^u, 303, 16; 
(bu wirft, er wivb, werbe, wiirbe). 
werfen, warf, geworfen, throw, III., 125, 3; 

(bu wirfft, wirf, wiirfe or w&rfe). 

®erf, n. t -ed, -e, + work, 00. 
web, weffen, weft, 02, 1 ; 250, 4. 
wefen, wSmn, V., 128 , 1 ; 411 ; 400. 
wedtialb, wherefore, 02, 1. 
wcjfent-, in comp., 02, 1. 
v IGid>t, m., -e, \ -wight, i whit, 
wiber, against, 301, 8; in comp, verbs, 
540, 7. 

wibmen, dedicate (wibmeic), 1 is, 2. 

Wie, i bow, as, 444, 1 ; in tempor. clauses, 
330, 1, 2 ; in compur. cl., 333 ; iilter 
comparative, 333, 2. 

wieber, ado., again, in comp, verbs, 54 0,8. 
wtegen, wog, gewogen, (-weigh, VIII., 133; 

(also wagen, bu wicgfl). 
wiib + wild. 

will, see we lien ; 207, 6. 
willen, for the sake of, in comp, with pron., 
87, 80 ; prepos., 302, 14. 
wiuben, wanb, gewunben, i wind,I!T., 125, 
1 ; (bu winbeft). 

wiffen, wufotc, gewuft, for inll. see 135, 1; 
412, 2 ; 4 7.1, 1 ; 1 72, 1 ; compur. with 
tennen, tbnnen, 207, 1. 
with + wiber, 300,8. 

SGittum, n., -e, jointure, allowance, 501. 
wc(v) I where, supplants cases of interrog., 
and relat. pron., 251, 2 ; 258 ; in local 
clauses, 331 ; in tempor. cl., 330, 1 ; 
in condit. cl., 340, 340, 4; origin of, 
55 1,2. 

wefern, conj., in so far as, 330 ; 340 ; 


34 0,2. 

wel)l i well, pronunc. of, 381 ; 339; 489, 
1; position of, 354; 299, 2, a. 
Woblgcbeveit, (Your) Honor, lit. i w’cll born, 
w often, well to, gewollt, + will, be willing, 
for infl. see 135,7, and 108,2; 472, 
2; special force of, 207, 6; 279, 3; 
283, 5. 

wombglid), if possible, 340, 1. 
werben, past part, of werben, 108, 5. 

5Bort, -e and -er,+word, 58. 
s 2Gunber, n., -, t wonder, see nebuicu. 
wurbe, pret. of werben, 111,-. 

2Gurnt, in., "er, and "e, (-worm, 
uuifite, see wiffen. 

SBttrbe, w ., dignity, + worth. 
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X. 

5, pronunc. of, 29 ; 989, 2 ; 4=17, B, a ; 
Engl, x as symbol, 395. 


D. 

9, pronunc. of, 31. 


3 . 

ft, pronunc. of, 30 ; 389, 3, 4 ; Eng. corre- 
spondents of, 409, 1 ; 414, 1 ; 490, 2 ; 
535, 1, B. 2. 
jfl^m + tamc, 74, 398. 

5ja|n r m. y "e, + tooth, 409, 1 ; 417, 1. 

jart, tender, 74. 

a&bmen + to tame, 535. 1, a. 

3atyrc, w. t +tear, 430, l. 
ae^n+tcn, 77, 529. 

3eidjcn, n. % -, + token. 

jeidjneit, draw, delineate, 118, 1. 

iciben, geftteben, accuse, I., 122, 2: 

395; 402. 

-Sen, verb-suf., 539, 3. 
jer- + din-, verb-pref., 540. 
aerr*i|cn, to tear to pieces, see retfjen. 
ijeu^e, m., w., witness. 


Sicken, jog, flejogett, draw, II.. 124,2 ; 416; 

(bu aeudm, jcud) are archaic). 

-jig + -ty in numerals, 529, 1. 
afttern, tremble, etyin ., 457. 3. 
jU + to, 303, 16; before ini., 291; before 
adj., 29 J, 4; 333, 3; see gegen and 
natty. 

uber, tub, etym ., 398. 
uder, m., no pl., + sugar, 
jufolge, in accordance with, 302, 15. 
jum < au bent + to the. 40. 

3unft, /., -e, guild, 398. 

3unge, /., w., + tongue, 414, 1, Ex. 
aure ni ber + to th e/fem. x 40. 

3uriTd&ringcn + bring back, see brtngcn. 
jjufamntcn, together. 

jttjar, to be sure, 339 ; 555, 8 ; position 
of, 354. 

jwcen t- twain, + two, 79 ; 529. 
atcei + two; infl. of, 78; form and gend. 
of. 79 ; 529. 

aroelf + twelve, 77 ; 529 ; 489, 1. 
a»lc-+ two-, 520,1. 
awter + twice, 531, 2. 

aroittgen, Ati'ang, geawungen, to force. III., 
125, 1. 

judfeben + between, 300, 10; compar. with 
unter, 300,8; 305, 1,2. 
pi'O i two, fern., 79 ; 529. 
z, Grimm's sign for the sound between 
z and s, 414 ; > s, 490, 2. 
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DECLENSION OF NOUNS. 


i . Strong Declension . 

Characteristics : the G. sing, ends in -e§ or -3. Upon the 
four ways of forming the plural the division into classes is 
based. 

2. I. Class. Characteristics: no suffix in the pi., but there 
may be umlaut of the stem- vowel. 


a. No umlaut. 

Maso. bev v£ebet, the lever 
Sing. N. ber §ebel 
G. b eg^ebelg 
D. bem£ebel 
A. ben §ebel 
Phi. N. bte igebel 
G. ber §ebel 
D. ben ipcbeln 
A. bie §ebel 
h. With umlaut. 

Masc. ber ©arten, the garden 

Stay. N. ber ©arten 
G. beg ©arteng 
* D. bent ©arten 
A. ben ©arten 
Phi. N. bie ©arten 
G. ber ©arten 
D. ben ©arten 
A. bie ©arten 


Neut. bag SBunbev, the wonder 


Sing. N. 

bag SBunber 

G. 

beg SBunberg 

D. 

bem SSJunber 

A. 

bag SBunber 

Phi. N. 

bie SBunber 

G. 

ber SKunber 

1). 

ben -JBunbern 

A. 

bie SBunber 

Maso. 

ber SBrubev, the brother 

Sing. N. 

ber Sntber 

G. 

beg 33ruberg 

I). 

bem 33ruber 

A. 

ben Sruber 

Phi. N. 

bie 33ruber 

G. 

ber 93ruber 

D. 

ben Srubem 

A. 

bie 33ruber 
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Fem. bic £od)ter, the daughter Neut. bad illoftcr, the cloister 


Sing. N. 

bie SEocftter 

Sing. N. 

bag Softer 

G. 

bcr Softer 

G. 

beg ^lofterg 

• D. 

ber SEodjter 

D. 

bem Softer 

A. 

bie ftocfyter 

A. 

bag Softer 

Phi. N. 

bie 3 #<$ter 

Plu. N. 

bie $Iflftcr 

G. 

ber 2 $djter 

G. 

ber Softer 

D. 

ben SEocfytern 

D. 

ben KlOftcrn 

A. 

bie £B$ter 

A. 

bie £li>fter 

3. II. 

Class. Characteristics : the plural ends in -e y 

there is nc 

> umlaut of the stem 

-vowel. 


Masc. bcr ^J3fab, the path 

Neut. bad jfreiift, the cross 

Sing. N. 

ber $fab 

Sing. N. 

ba3 Sreuj 

G. 

beg $fabeg 

G. 

be£ ftrcujeS 

I). 

bent ipfabe 

D. 

bem Kreuje 

A. 

ben ipfab 

A. 

ba3 Sreuj 

Put. N. 

bie $fabe 

Plu. N. 

bte £mi}e 

G. 

ber ipfabe 

G. 

ber $reuje 

D. 

ben ijSfaben 

D. 

ben Kreujen 

A. 

bie $fabe 

A. 

bte ftreuje 

Neut. bad £()or, the gate 

Fem. bte ftutflentid, the darkness 

Sing. N. 

bag £l;or 

Sing. N. 

bie ginfternig 

G. 

beg SEfyorcg 

G. 

ber ^infternig 

D. 

bem 2 bore 

D. 

ber ginfternig 

A. 

bag Styor 

A. 

bie gfinftemig 

Phi. N. 

bie SEiiore 

Plu. N. 

bie gfinftcmiffe 

G. 

ber £l?ore 

Gr. 

ber gfafterniffe 

D. 

ben 3;i>oren 

D. 

ben ginftentiffen 

A. 

bie SCfyore 

A. 

bie fjinftetmiffc 


4 . III. Class. Characteristics : the plural ends in -e and 
the stem-vowel has the umlaut. 
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Mabc. ber the son 

JTbm. bie j?aufi, the fist 

Sing . N. 

her ©ofyn 

Sing. N. bie gauft 

G. 

bed SoimeS 

G. ber gauft 

D. 

betn ©obne 

D. ber gaujt 

A. 

ben <Sof)u 

A. bie $auft 

Pin. N. 

bie ©btyne 

Pin. N. bie gaufte 

Gr. 

bet So^ne 

G. ber $aufte 

D. 

ben ©iJIjnen 

D. ben ^yduften 

A. 

bie 

A. bie §aufte 

Fem. bic @tabt, the city 

Fbm. bie .(i tm ft, the art 

Sing. N. 

bic ©tabt 

Sing. N. bic .ftunft 

G. 

bet ©tabt 

G. ber Sunft 

D. 

ber ©tabt 

D. ber Sunjt 

A. 

bie ©tabt 

A. bie itunft 

Phi. N. 

bie ©tabte 

Phi. N. bie Hiinfte 

G. 

ber ©tabte 

G. ber Hunfte 

D. 

ben ©tabten 

D. ben ftfinften 

A. 

bie ©tabte 

A. bie ftiinfte 


5. IV. Class. Characteristics : the plural ends in -er and the 
stcm-vowcl has the umlaut. But nouns ending in -turn have the 


umlaut in 

this suffix, because they were 

originally compound 

nouns in which the last noun only is inflected. 

Masc. ber SBalb, the forest 

Neut. ba8 93latt, the leaf 

Sing. N. 

bet SBalb 

Sing. N. 

bad 33latt 

G. 

bed SBalbed 

G. 

bed Slatted 

> D. 

bem SBalbe 

D. 

bem SSlatte 

A. 

ben SBalb 

A. 

bad SBIatt 

Plu. N. 

bie SBalbet 

Plu. N. 

bie ©latter 

G. 

ber SBalbet 

G. 

ber ©latter 

D. 

ben SBalbetn 

1). 

ben Slattern 

A. 

bie SBftlber 

A. 

bie ©latter 
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Neut. ba$ §er$ogtl)iim, the duchy 

Sing, N. bag ^er^ogtitm 
G. be£ JgerjogtumS 
D. bent §erjogtum(e) 

A. b as ©eqogtum 
Pin. N. bie §erjogiumer 
G. ber ^erjogtumer 
I). ben §erjO0tiimem 
A. bie §erjogtiimer 

6 . Weak Declension. 

Characteristics : Masc. nouns have -cn or -n in every case 
and number except in the N. sing. Fem. nouns have this 
ending in the plural only. 


Masc. ber ©raf, the count 

Masc. ber Voice, the lion 

Sing. N. 

bet ©raf 

Slug. N. ber 2i5U)c 

G. 

beg ©rafen 

G. be£ &i)toen 

D. 

bem ©rafen 

D. bem Jtfbtoen 

A. 

ben ©rafen 

A. ben Sotcen 

Pin. N. 

bie ©rafen 

Pin. N. bie £i>icen 

G. 

ber ©rafen 

G. ber JiStoen 

D. 

ben ©rafen 

1). ben Sbloen 

A. 

bie ©rafen 

A. bie Sbtoett 

Masc. bev hornet', the comet 

Fem. bie Vfflion', the legion 

Sing. N. 

ber hornet' 

Sing. N. bie Section' 

G. 

beg Kome'ten 

G. ber Segion' 

D. 

bem $ome'ten 

D. ber fiegion' 

A. 

ben Some'ten 

A. bie Segion' 

Phi. N. 

bie ftome'ten 

Flu. N. bie Segio'ncn 

G. 

ber $ome'ten 

G. ber Segio'nen 

I). 

ben Jtome'ten 

I). ben Segio'ncn 

A. 

bie Jtome'ten 

A. bie Segio'nen 
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Fkm. ble grail, the woman Fem, bie @abcf, the fork 


Sing. N. 

bie grau 

Simj. N. 

bie ©abel 

Ct. 

ber $rau 

G. 

ber ©abel 

D. 

ber grau 

1 ). 

ber ©abel 

A. 

bie grau 

A. 

bie ©abel 

Flu. N. 

bie grauen 

Pin. N. 

bie ©akin 

G. 

ber gfrauen 

G. 

ber ©abeln 

D. 

ben grauen 

I). 

ben ©abeln 

A. 

bie $rauen 

A. 

bie ©abeln 


7. Mixed Declension. 

Characteristics : the G. sing, ends in -e# or the whole 
plural ends in -cn or -n. 


Masc. ber the mast (of a ship) Nkut. bafl the eye 


Sim/. N. 

ber -DJaft 

Sim/. N. ba$ 9lu$e 

G. 

be? 9Jlaftc? 

G. bcS 2(u$c$ 

I). 

bem -Biaftc 

1). bem Shifle 

A. 

ben 

A. baS 2lu<je 

Pin. N. 

bie SRafteit 

Pin. N. bie 2lugen 

G. 

ber 3Raftcn 

G. ber 21ugen 

D. 

ben Dia]tcn 

13. ben Stolen 

A. 

bie 3Raftcn 

A. bie 3lu0Cit 

Masc. ber SDof'tor, the doctor 

Masc. bn- 2 Inal, the state 

Simj. N. 

ber 2)oftor 

Simj. N. ber ©taat 

^ G. 

be? 33 of tor? 

G. be§ ©taateS 

„D. 

bem 23oftor 

I ). bem ©taate 

A. 

ben 33oftor 

A. ben ©taat 

Pin. N. 

bie 33otto'ren 

Pin. N. bie ©taaten 

G. 

ber 3)ofto'ren 

G. ber ©taaten 

D. 

ben 33olto'ren 

D. ben ©taaten 

A. 

bie 33olto'ren 

A. bie ©taaten 
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Neut. ba8 ©titbium, the study Neut. bas SJiltterat', the mineral 


Sing. N. 

ba3 ©tubiutn 

Sing. N. 

b aS ^Mineral' 

^ G. 

be3 ©tubiumS 

G. 

beg -JJtineralg' 

D. 

bem ©tubium 

D. 

bem SRineral' 

A. 

ba3 ©tubium 

A. 

bag Wineraf 

Plu. N. 

bie ©tubien 

Pin. N. 

bie SRinera'lien 

G. 

ber ©tubien 

G. 

bet SJiineralien 

D. 

ben ©tubien 

D. 

ben 9J?inera'lien 

A. 

bie ©tubien 

A. 

bie SRinera'lien 


Irregular Noun, ba8 the heart 

Sing. N. 

bag £erj 

Phi. N. 

bie £crjen 

G. 

beg §erjeng 

G. 

ber §er$en 

D. 

bem .'oerjen 

D. 

ben §er$en 

A. 

bag §erj 

A. 

bie §er$en 


DECLENSION OF ADJECTIVES, 

8, Strong Declension, without any limiting word like the 
definite article or the demonstrative pronoun. 



good father 

good mother 

good child 

Sing . N. 

guter 93ater 

gute Stutter 

guteg $inb 

G. 

guteg SSaierg 

guter Gutter 

guteg ®inbeg 

D. 

gutem SSater 

guter Gutter 

gutem Sinbe 

A. 

guten SSater 

gute Gutter 

guteg $inb 

Pin. N. 

gute SSater 

gute Stiittet 

gute ftinber 

G. 

guter 33ater 

guter Stutter 

guter $inber 

D. 

guten 93atem 

guten Sttittem 

guten Stinbern 

A. 

gute 33ater 

gute 3JtUtter 

gute fiinber 
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9 . Weak Declension, the adjective is preceded by the 
definite article or a pronoun declined like it. 


the green tree 


Sing. N. 

bet gtune 23aum 

Pin. N. 

bie griinen 23dume 

G. 

be-3 griinen Samne-j 

G. 

ber griinen SBdume 

D. 

bem griinen 23aume 

I). 

ben griinen Sdumcn 

A. 

ben griinen Saum 

A. 

bie griinen 33 dume 


the green meadow 


Sing. N. 

bie griine SBiefe 

Sing. N. 

bie griinen SBtefen 

G. 

ber griinen 2 Biefe 

(J. 

ber griinen -JBiefen 

D. 

ber griinen SBiefe 

I). 

ben griinen SBiefcn 

A. 

bie griine SBiefe 

A. 

bie griinen 2 Biefen 


the greenfield 


Sing. N. 

baS griine $elb 

Pin. N. 

bie griinen $elbcr 

G. 

beS griinen Jyclbcs 

G. 

ber griinen $elbcr 

D. 

bem griinen $clbe 

1 ). 

ben griinen $elbcrn 

A. 

ba3 griine fjelb 

A. 

bie griinen gelber 

10. Weak Declension, the adjective 

is preceded by ein a, 


fein no, or by one of the Possessive Pronouns, mein, bein, fein, 
UTtfer, euer, il)r, my, thy, liis, our, your, their. This is some- 
times called the ‘ mixed ’ declension. 


my fine apple 


Sing. N. 

mein fd^ijner Styfel 

Pin. N. 

meine fdjbnen $fyfel 

' G. 

meine# fdjbnen 

G. 

meiner fefyonen iifyfel 

1 ). 

meinem fdjbnen 2 l^fel 

D. 

meinen fdmitcn $tyfcln 

* A. 

meinen fc^onen 2 Ipfel 

A. 

meine [cf;iinert iiifyfel 


my fine flower 


Sing. N. 

meine fc£)5ne 33Iume 

Pin, N. 

meine fcfionen Slumen 

G. 

meiner fefibnen S3Iume 

G. 

meiner fdjonen 23 lumen 

D. 

meiner fcfybnen 23lume 

D. 

meinen fd)i5nen SBlumen 

A. 

meine f^bne 23tume 

A. 

meine fc^onen 23lumen 
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my fine book 


Sing. N. 

mein f$8neS 23ud; Mu. 

N. 

meine fcfjonen SBfld^er 

G. 

meineS fd^onen SBucfyeg 

G. 

nteiner fdjfinen SBiic^er 

D. 

nteinem fcftiinen 33uc§e 

1). 

meinen fcfybnen 53iid;ern 

A. 

mein fcfybneS 33ud> 

A. 

meine fcfyflnen Silver 

n. * 

Examples of adjectives with the suffixes -el and -er. 

As to the dropping of -e see § 71. 




our noble lord 


their lean ox 

Sing. N. 

unfer ebler £crr Sing. 

N. 

il)r ntagrer Dd)$ 

G. 

unfcr§ eblen §errn 

G. 

il)rc§ ntagern Deafen 

1). 

unferm eblen §errn 

D. 

ifyrem ntagern Deafen 

A. 

unfern eblen §errn 

A. 

ifyreit ntagern Dd;fen 

Pin. N. 

unfre eblen §err(e)n Pin. 

N. 

if;re ntagern Dcfyfen 

G. 

unfrer eblen £err(e)n 

G. 

tfyrer ntagern Deafen 

I). 

unfern eblen ,£err(e)n 

D. 

ifyren ntagern Dd;fen 

A. 

unfere eblen §err(e)n 

A. 

ifyre magern Deafen 


12 . Examples of the inflection of compared adjectives. 

/ 

no dearer friend 


8ing.fi. fein teurerer gfreunb Hu. N. feme teureren fjreunbe 
G. feineS teureren greunbed G. feincr teureren greunbc 
D. feinem teureren g-reunbe U. feinen teureren g-rcunbcn 


A. 

leinen teureren greunb 

A. 

leine teureren greunbe 


this more bitter kernel 


Sing. N. 

btefer bittrere ®ern 

Pin, N. 

biefe bittreren Kerne 

^ G. 

biefeS bittreren $eme3 

G. 

biefer bittreren Kerne 

I). 

btefem bittreren $erne 

D. 

biefen bittreren Kernen 

A. 

biefen bittreren $ern 

A. 

biefe bittreren Kerne 


that most serene face 
Sing. N. jeneS ^eiterfte ©efi<$t 
G. jeneS tyeiterften ©eficfyteg 
1). jenem fyeiterften ©efidfjte 
A. jeneS fyeiterfie ©eficfit 
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Plu. N. jene beiterften ®efid;tcr 
G. jcner fyeiterften ©efidflcr 
1). jetten fyeiterften ©eficfflern 
A. jcnc hciterften ©efic^ter 

13. Examples of the inflection of the adjective fjotf), high. 
a high tower no higher tower 

Sing. N. cin Bober Sturm Sing. N. f ein fiobcrcr Surm 
G. etned boljen SurmeS G. femes bbfyeren Surmed 

D. etnem fiction Surme D. feinem Bbin'rcn Murine 

A. einen boljen Sturm A. feinen bbfycren Sturm 

the highest towers 

Plu. N. bie bod; [ten Sunne 
G. ber bo^ften Surme 
D. ben bbdjften Siirmen 
A. bie bbcfyften Stiirme 


CONJUGATION OF THE WEAK VERB 

Men, to praise. 

Principal parts : loben, lobte, gelobt. 


Indicative. 

3$ lobe, I praise 
bu lobft, thou praisest 
er lobt, he praises 
tuir loben, we praise 
if;r H5bt, you praise 
fie loben, they praise 

lobte, I praised 
bu lobteft, thou praisedst 
er lobte, he praised 


Active Voice. 

Subjunctive. 

Present. 

$d) lobe, I may praise 
bu lobeft, thou mayest praise 
er lobe, he may praise 
loir loben, we may praise 
ifyr lobet, you may praise 
fie loben, they may praise 
Preterit. 

%d) lobete, I might praise 
bu lobeteft, thou mightest praise 
cr lobete, he might praise 
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ioir lobten, we praised ioir lobeten, we might praise 

tyr lobtet, you praised if;r lobetet, you might praise 

fie lobten, they praised fie lobeten, they might praise 

Perfect. 


I have praised, etc. 
3d; fyibe ejelobt 
bu baft geiobt 
er bat geiobt 
loir baben geiobt 
ibr I;abt geiobt 
fie baben gelobt 


I may have praised, etc. 
3d; f;abe geiobt 
bu f;abeft geiobt 
er babe geiobt 
ioir I;abcn geiobt 
it;r l;abet geiobt 
fie baben geiobt 


Pluperfect. 


I had praised, etc. 

3$ batte geiobt 
bu fyatteft geiobt 
er batte geiobt 
ioir fatten geiobt 
t(;r battet geiobt 
fte batten geiobt 

First 

I shall praise, etc. 

3d; ioerbe loben 
bu ioirft loben 
er toirb loben 
ioir ioerben loben 
ibr ioerbet loben 
fie ioerben loben 

Second 

I shall have praised, etc. 
3cb ioerbe geiobt l;aben 
bu ioirft geiobt baben 
er ioirb geiobt baben 


I might have praised, etc. 
3d; l;utte geiobt 
bu budeft geiobt 
er butte geiobt 
ioir batten geiobt 
il;r buttet geiobt 
fie batten geiobt 

Future. 

I shall praise, etc. 

3d; ioerbe loben 
bu ioerbeft loben 
er ioerbe loben 
ioir ioerben loben 
ibr ioerbet loben 
fie ioerben loben 

Future. 

I shall have praised, etc. 
3d; ioerbe geiobt b aben 
bu ioerbeft geiobt f;aben 
er ioerbe geiobt baben 
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toir toerben gelobt tyaben 
d)v toerbet gelobt l)aben 
fie toerben gelobt tyaben 

First Conditional. 

I should praise, etc. 

%d) toiirbe loben 
bu toiirbeft loben 
er toiirbe loben 
toir toiirben loben 
ifyr tourbet loben 
fie toiirben loben 

Imperative. 
£obe, praise (thou) 
lobe er, let him praise 
loben loir, let us praise 
lobt, praise (you) 


toir toerben gelobt tyaben 
ityr toerbet gelobt tyaben 
fie toerben gelobt fyaben 

Second Conditional. 

I should have praised, etc. 
%d) toiirbe gelobt fyaben 
bu toiirbeft gelobt fyaben 
er toiirbe gelobt fyaben 
toir toiirben gelobt fyaben 
il;r toiirbct gelobt fyaben 
fie toiirben gelobt fyaben 

Infinitives. 

Present. £oben, to praise 
Past. gelobt fyaben, to have 
praised 


loben fie, let them praise 
loben Sie, praise (you) 

Participles. 

Present, lobenb, praising. 
Past. gelobt, praised. 


Passive Voice. 


IS* 

Indicative. 

I am praised, etc. 

%d) Werbe gelobt 
bu toirft gelobt 
er toirb gelobt 
toir toerben gelobt 
ifyr toerbet gelobt 
fie toerben gelobt 


Subjunctive. 

Present. 

I may be praised, etc. 
%d) toerbe gelobt 
bu toerbeft gelobt 
er toerbe gelobt 
toir toerben gelobt 
ifyr toerbet gelobt 
fie toerben gelobt 
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Preterit. 


I was praised, etc. 

3$ Umrbe or toarb gelobt 
bu iourbeft or toarbft gelobt 
er Voitx'be or tt>arb gelobt 
toir nntrbett gelobt 
if;r tourbet gelobt 
fie tourben gelobt 


I might be praised, etc. 
3d; tulirbe gelobt 
bu iourbeft gelobt 
er tourbe gelobt 
Wit toiirben gelobt 
il;r toiirbet gelobt 
fie tourben gelobt 


I have been praised, etc. 
3$ bin gelobt toorben 
bu bift gelobt toorben 
er ift gelobt toorben 
toir finb gelobt toorben 
tyr feib gelobt toorben 
fic finb gelobt toorben 

Plui 

I had been praised, etc. 

3d; toar gelobt toorben 
bu toarft gelobt toorben 
er four gelobt toorben 
tuir Joaren gelobt toorben 
ifyr tuaret gelobt toorben 
fte toaren gelobt toorben 


IF EOT. 

I may have been praised, etc. 
3$ fei gelobt toorben 
bu feift gelobt toorben 
er fei gelobt toorben 
loir feien gelobt toorben 
\\)x feib gelobt toorben 
fie feien gelobt toorben 

EKFECT. 

I might have been praised, etc. 
3d; todre gelobt toorben 
bu todreft gelobt toorben 
er todre gelobt toorben 
loir todren gelobt toorben 
il;r todret gelobt toorben 
fie todren gelobt toorben. 


First 

I shall be praised, etc. 

3$ toerbe gelobt toerben 
bu toirft gelobt toerben 
er toirb gelobt toerben • 
tuir toerben gelobt toerben 
ifyr toerbet gelobt toerben 
fte toerben gelobt toerben 


Future. 

1 shall be praised, etc. 
3d; toerbe gelobt toerben 
bu toerbeft gelobt toerben 
er toerbe gelobt toerben 
tuir toerben gelobt toerben 
ifyr toerbet gelobt toerben 
fie loerben gelobt toerben 
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Second Future. 


I shall have been praised, etc. 
3$ toerbe gelobt toorben fein 
bu toirft gelobt toorben fein 
er toirb gelobt toorben fein 
toir toerben getobt toorben fein 
ifyr toerbet gelobt toorben fein 
fie toerben gelobt toorben fein 

First Conditional. 

I should be praised, etc. 

3d) toiirbe gelobt toerben 
bu toiirbeft gelobt toerben 
er toiirbe gelobt toerben 
toir toiirben gelobt toerben 
if;r toiirbet gelobt toerben 
fie toiirben gelobt toerben 


I shall have been praised, etc. 
Set; toerbe gelobt toorben fein 
bu toerbeft gelobt toorben fein 
er toerbe gelobt toorben fein 
loir toerben gelobt toorben fein 
it;r toerbet gelobt toorben fein 
fie toerben gelobt toorben fein 

Second Conditional. 

I should have been praised, etc. 
2d; toiirbe gelobt toorben fein 
bu toiirbeft gelobt toorben fein 
er toiirbe gelobt toorben fein 
toir toiirben gelobt toorben fein 
if;r toiirbct gelobt toorben fein 
fie toiirben gelobt toorben fein 


Imperative. 

©ei or toerbe gelobt, be (thou) praised 
er fei or toerbe gelobt, let him be praised 
©eib or toerbet gelobt, be (you) praised 
fie feien or toerben gelobt, let them be praised 
Seien Sic or toerben ©ie gelobt, be (you) praised 

Infinitive. 

Present . gelobt toerben, to be praised 

Past. gelobt toorben fein, to have been praised 


jl6. Examples showing the use of the connecting vowel c 
botji in weak and strong verbs, see § 118 . 


reben, rebete, gerebet, to speak 


Pres. Ind. 


Pket. Ind. 


3d) rebe 
bu rebeft 
er rebet 


3d; rebete 
bu rebeteft 
er rebete 
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ttrir reben tuir rebeten 

ifyr rebet ifyr rebetet 

fte reben fte rebeten 


fyaften, fyafde, gefpa^t, to joke 
faffen, fafcte, gefa^t, to seize 


Pres. Ind. 

Pres. Ind. 

3<$ fP<>6« 

M faffe 

bu fpafseft 

bu fnffeft 

cr fpafet 

er fa§t 

tuir fbajjeit 

tuir faffen 

iljr fpajit 

ifjr fafet 

fte fpafien 

|ie faften 

hmnbeln, toanbelte, gctoanbclt, to walk 
rcd;nen, red;nete, gered;net, to reckon 

Pres. Ind. 

Pres. Ind. 

3$ toanble 

3d; redone 

bu toanbelft 

bu reefyneft 

er toanbelt 

er red;net 

tuir toanbeln 

tuir rcd;ncn 

tl;r toanbelt 

tl)r redmet 

fie toanbeln 

fie red;ncn 

meiben, mieb, gemicben, to avoid 

veiten, ritt, geritten, to 

ride (on horseback) 

Pres. Ind. 

Pres. Ind. 

meibe 

3d; reite 

bu meibeft 

bu reiteft 

er rneibet 

er reitet 

tuir meiben 

tuir reiten 

il;r meibet 

ifyr reitet 

fie rneiben 

fie reiten 


17. Examples of strong verbs that have the interchange 
of c and i or ie in the 2. and 3. p. sing. pres, ind., and in the 2. 
p. sing, of the imperative. 
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fterben, ftarb, geftorben, to die 
treten, trat, getreten, to tread 
lefen, la$, gelefen, to read 


Pres. Ind. 

3d; fterbe 
bu ftirbft 
er ftirbt 
tnir fterben 
if;r fterbt 
fie fterben 

Imper., ftirb 


Pres. Jni>. 

3d; trete 
bu trittft 
er tritt 
tnir treten 
ttyr tretet 
fie treten 

Imper., tritt 


Pres. Ind. 

3$ lefe 
bu Iieft 
er Iieft 
tnir lefen 
ifyr lefct 
fie lefen 

Imper,, lic^ 


18. Example of a separable compound verb with the 
auxiliary verb f e i n in the compound tenses. 


au3gef;en, ging au3, au3gegangen, to go out. 

Subjunctive. 

Present. 

I may go out, etc. 
3d; ge(;e cm3 
bu gebeft cm3 
er gcl;e cm3 
tnir gel;en cm3 
ifyr gcfyet cm3 
fie geljen cm3 

Preterit. 


Indicative. 

I go out, etc. 
3d; gel;e cm3 
bu gefyft cm3 
er ge^t cm3 
tnir ge(;en cm3 
Ujr gefyt cm3 
fie gefyen cm3 

I went out, etc. 
$cf) ging aus> 
bu gingft auS 
er ging cm3 
tnir gingen cm3 
\\)x gingt cm3 
fie gingen cm3 


I might go out, etc. 
3$ ginge cm3 
bu gingeft cm3 
er ginge cm3 
tnir gingen cm3 
if;r gingct cm3 
fie gingen cm3 
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Perfect. 


I have gone out, etc. 
3$ bin auSgegcmgen 
bu bift auSgegangcn 
cr ift auSgegangcn 
toir finb auSgegattgen 
ibr feib auSgegangen 
fie finb auSgegangen 


I may have gone out, etc. 
3$ fei auSgegcmgen 
bu feift auSgegangen 
er fei auSgegangen 
toir feien auSgegangen 
ibr feiet auggegangen 
fie feien auSgegangen 


Pluperfect. 


I had gone out, etc. 
3$ toar auSgegangen 
bu toarft auSgcgangen 
er toar auSgegangen 
toir toaren auSgegangen 
ifyr toaret auSgegangen 
fie toaren auSgegangen 


I might have gone out, etc. 
3$ todre auSgegangen 
bu todreft auSgegangen 
er todre auSgegangen 
toir toaren auSgegangen 
ifyr toaret auSgegangen 
fie toaren auSgegangen 


First Future. 


I shall go out, etc. 
toerbe auSgefyen 
bu toirft auSgeben 
cr toirb auSgeben 
toir toerben auSgcben 
i(;r toerbet au^ge^en 
fie toerben auSgeben 


I shall go out, etc. 
3$ toerbe auSgeben 
bu toerbeft au^gcben 
er toerbe auSgcben 
toir toerben au^gc(;en 
ibr toerbet auSgef;en 
fie toerben auSgeben 


Second Future. 


I shall have gone out, etc. 
Scb toerbe auSgegangen fein 
bu toirft auSgegangen fein 
er toirb auSgegangen fein 
toir toerben auSgegangen fein 
ibr toerbet auSgegangen fein 
fie toerben auSgegangen fein 


I shall have gone out, etc. 
3>cb toerbe auSgegangen fein 
bu toerbeft auSgegangen fein 
er toerbe auSgegangen fein 
toir toerben auSgegangen fein 
ibr toerbct au^gegangcn fein 
fie toerben auSgcgangen fein 
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First Conditional. 

I should go out, etc. 

3$ toiirbe au3gd;cn 
bu toiirbeft auSgefycn 
er toiirbe auSgeljen 
toir toiirben au3gel?en 
xf)v toiirbet auggeben 
fie toiirben auSgefyen 

Imperative. 

©efye aus, go (thou) out 
gelje er auS, let him go out 
gefyen toir au§, let us go out 
gefyet au$, go (you) out 
gcfyen fie au£, let them go out 
gefyen Sie au3, go (you) out 


Second Conditional. 

I should have gone out, etc. 
3$ toiirbe au£gegangcn fcin 
bu toiirbeft au^gegangen fetn 
er toiirbe auSgegangcn feitt 
toir toiirben auSgegangen fein 
xt)x toiirbet auSgegangen fein 
fie toiirben auSgegangen fein 

Infinitives. 

Present . 2lu3geljen, to go 
out 

Past. auSgegangen fein, 
to have gone 
out 


Participles. 

Present . au§gd)enb, going out. 
Past. auSgegangcn, gone out. 



II. ALPHABETICAL LIST OF STRONG AND 
IRREGULAR VERBS 


Remarlta. — - Tho principal parts are put in full-faced type. The 
second and third persons singular of the present indicative aro given 
when the stem-vowel is i, ie, or an umlaut; also when the connecting 
vowel e is required, though not absolutely, in verbs whoso stem ends 
in b, t, 6/ ff, f, ft. (See § H8.) The second person singular of the im- 
perative is given when it has tho short form without e, stem-vowel t 
or ie ; also w r hen tho e is optional. A dash indicates weak or regular 
forms. Forms in parentheses are rare and archaic, for which the 
weak ones are in use now. Of tho modal auxiliaries and tuiffen the 
whole present indicative singular and the first person plural are given. 
Compound verbs are given only when the simple verb has passed from 
present use, e. g., befefjicn, gebareit. English verbs in small caps are 
cognates of the German verbs, i. e., they have the same origin and 
meaning. 


Infinitive. 

2. and 3. p. s. 
pres. ind. 

2. p. 8. 

imp. 

l*ret. 

ind. 

Pret. 

sub). 

Past part. 

©ftifeit, 1 BAKE 

beiefft, Udt 

— 

bul 

biifc 

gr&iufrn 

©rfflfieit, command 

befjefelft, befieblt 

befiel)! 

brfflbl 

befablc 

befbfele 

brfobleit 

apply (refl.) 

befleifeeft, befleifet 

befleife(e) 

Wife 

beffiffe 

befliffett 

©egiroten, begin 

— 

— 

beg a mi 

beganne 

begoime 

begonnen 

©rtfeen, bitf. 

beifeeft, beifet 

beife(e) 

bife 


gebiffen 

©efleit, 2 bark 

biflft, biHt 

biU 

bo» 

bbUe 

gebofleu 

©crgeit, hide 

birgft, birgt 

birg 

6org 

barge 

biirgc 

geborgen 

©trfieti' 1 burst 

birfteft, birft 

birft 

bars 
bar ft 

bftrffe 

bbrftc 

geborflen 

©ctoegeV induce 

— 

— 

beitiog 

beroiige 

betuogen 

©icgttt, bend 

(beugfi, beugt 

beug) 

bog 

bBge 

gebogen 


i Frequently weak, except in the past part. 2 Now generally weak. 3 Weak 
except in this figurative sense. 
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Infinitive. 

2. and 3. p. s. 
pres. ind. 

2. p. s. 
imp. 

Pret. 

ind. 

Pret. 

subj. 

Past part, 

BHrten, oiler 

(beutft, beut 

bent) 

but 

bbte 

geboten 

®inben, bind 

binbeft, binbet 

— 

hand 

bditbc 

grbnnbrn 

©ittcu, beg 

bitteft, bittet 

— 

bat 

bate 

gebeteu 

©Injfit, BLOW 

blcifefl, blaft 

— 

blied 

bliefe 

gcblafrn 

iBleibrit, remain 

— 

— 

blicb 

bliebe 

geblirbeit 

tBleitfien, 1 bleach 

— 

— 

blirf) 

blicbe 

geblirfjeit 

SBraten, 2 roast 

bratft, brttt 

— 

brict 

bviete 

gebrateu 

©redjnt, break 

brtcbft, brid)t 

bvidj 

brad) 

bvadje 

gcbrorfjeu 

$reniten, burn 

— 

— 

brannte 

breimte 

grbraunt 

$riitgeit, bring 

— 

— 

brarfjte 

briidjtc 

gebiadjt 

$tttfcn, THINK 

— 

— 

badjtc 

baebte 

gcbnrfjt 

$fltg(tt, 8 hire, bargain 

— 

— 

(bang 

bung 

biinge) 

grbuiigen 

Srefrfjeit, thresh 

brifdjeft, brifd)t 

bvifd) 

brnfib 

bvofd) 

briifd)C 

bvbjd)i> 

gebrofrfjen 

$riugen, urge 

— 

— 

brang 

briiuge 

gebnutgen 

Siinfeu, think 

— 

— 

(bnmfjte 

bumble 

gebdudjt) 

Surfeit# be allowed 

barf, barfft, 
barf, bttvfen 

(wanting) burfte 

biivfte 

geburft 

<5ml)ftljlen, recommend empfteblft, empftet)lt 

empftel)! 

empfal)! 

cmpfiible 

empjbble 

embfoblen 

Gffcit, eat 

tffcft, m 

ift 

•i 

ape 

gege Ren 

Sfaben, archaic for fattgen 





ifabrnt, go, fake 

faljrft, fabrt 

fabr(e) 

fubr 

fiibre 

gefabren 

fallen, fall 

fdUft, fafit 

— 

Pel 

fide 

gefafirn 

^fatten, 4 fold 

falteft, faltet 

— 

— 

— 

gefaltrn 

Sfaitgen, catch 

fangft, fangt 

— 

P»fl 

(fieng 

ftnge 

fieuge) 

grfangen 

ftcpjtnt, fight 

pdjteft, 8 fic^t 8 

fid)t 8 

fodjt 

fod)tc 

gefodjten 

ftittbnt, FIND 

finbeft, finbet 

— 

fnud 

funbe 

grfunbrn 

glut ten, twine 

fli^ft, 8 flic^t c 

flid>t 6 

flotfit 

pd)te 

gefloc^tm 

SUegen# fly 

(fleugft, ffeugt 

fleug) 

Pog 

flbge 

gepogen 

$Hefjen, flee 

(flcudjft, fleudjt 

fiend)) 

Pol) 

fl»be 

gepobrn 


1 Wenlc when transitive ; sometimes even when intransitive. 2 Sometimes weak, 
except iu the past part. 8 Still frequently weak. 4 Now entirely weak, except in the 
past part. 8 The weak forms also occur. 
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Infinitive. 

2. and 3. p. s. 
pres. ind. 

2. p. 8. 

imp. 

Pret. 

ind. 

Jtret. 

subj. 

Past part. 

$H(f|eit, flow 

(fleu&cft, fleufet 

fleufi) 

m 

fliiife 

geflolien 

SfruQttt, ask 

fvagft, frdgt 


frng 

friige 

flffrogt 1 

ftrrfftn, eat (of animals) friffeft, frifjt 

frifj 

fro If 

frdfje 

flefreffen 

Sfrierctt, freeze 

- 


fror 

frbrc 

gefrorcu 

@o(b)wib ferment 

(gierfi, giert) 


floljr 2 

gbljrc 

gegobren 3 

©fbawt, hear 

(gebierft, gebiert 

gebier) 

gebar 

geluirc 

geborcit 

©ebftt, GIVE 

giebft, giebt 
gibft, gtbt 

gieb 

gib 

flab 

gdbe 

gfgrbeti 

©ebtibcib thrive 



gebieb 

gebicbc 

geblebctt 

©ebrn, go 



otng 

(0tf«g 

gijtge 

gtcnge) 

gegnngen 

©flingcn, succeed 



grlnng 

gcliiitge 

grlungrn 

©eltcii, be worth 

giltft, gilt 

gilt 

OQlt 

gdlte 

gbltc 

grgoltnt 

©rttefcn, recover 

gcuefeft, gcneft 

— 

genaS 

gcitafc 

gcuefen 

©etliegcu, enjoy 

(gcneujjeft, gencufjt 

geneuji) 

gcnofj 

genbffe 

genoffm 

©efdjcljett, happen 

gefcbiebft, gef<b«bt 

(wanting) 

gcirtjal) 

gcfcbdbc 

gefrbeben 

©etoinnett, w»n 

— 

— 

gciuann 

g cw dime 
geloomte 

grhiomteu 

©fefjeit, pour 

(geufjeft, gcufet 

flcuft) 


flbffc 

gegaffeit 

©Iciffjcn, 3 resemble 

— 

— 

m 

glidje 

gegliibcit 

©leiftctt, gutter 

glei&eft, fllei&t 

— 


flliffc 

Oegliffm) 

©leitftt, 4 GLIDE 

gleitrft, gleitet 

— 

giitt 

glittc 

gegliheu 

©Umutfit, gleam 

— 

— 

glomm 

glimunc 

rglotnmett 

©ntbeit, dig 

grdbft, grdbt 

— 

grub 

gvilbe 

gegrafirn 

©reifnt, gripe, grasp 



griff 

fltiffc 

Bfgriffcit 

$«beit, have 

baft, bat 


batte 

l)dtte 

gebabt 

$nUeti, hold 

bdttft, Ijfilt 

balt(e) 

blflt 

bielte 

gefjalteu 

0engen, hang 

bdngft, l)dngt r ‘ 


ft 

binge 

bienge 

fltbangen 

flatten, hew 



m 

biebe 

gebttttett 

gebeti, raise 



m 

bub 

bbbe 

bttbe 

gebQb n 


* Always weak, and the other forms are properly weak. * Also weak, especially in 
figurative sense. * Usually weak when transitive, make like. * Weak forms some 
times occur. 6 bang ft, bangt also occur. Often confounded with the weak and transi- 
tive bdngen. 
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Infinitive. 

2. and 3. p. 8. 
pres. ind. 

2. p. 8. 

imp. 

Tret. 

ind. 

l’ret. 

subj. 

Past part. 

geifieu, call 

Oeificft, Ijciftt 

— 



flcfjcifjm 

$elfru, lLKLi* 

Ijilfft, Ijilft 

m 

Wl 

l)iilfc 

I)iilfe 

fldjolfcn 

^aocih 1 hunt 

(iiiaft/ mt) 

— 

(i»o 

iflflc) 

flfioot 

tfeifett, 3 chide 

— 

— 

m 

ttjfe 

(jefiffett 

tfeuucit, KNOW 

— 

— 

fauutc 

feunto 

Ocfnitut 

flicfcn, see ftitren 

ftUrbrn, CLEAVE, split 



_ 

flob 

flobe 

OcHobctt 

WUtHlItCll, J CLIMB 

— 

— 

flonim 

flommc 

Qcflominen 

tfUtiflCit, sound 

— 

— 


flange 

flump.* 

OcHunocu 

ftticifrtt, 4 pinch 

— 

— 

Miff 

fniffe 

nefniffrti 

SClirtyrn,* pinch 

— 

— 

(fitipp 

tnippe 

flcfuippeu) 

ftOlittltflt, COME 

(fommft, tomint) 

fomm(c) 

fam 

fame 

Qcfomincit 

JfijltltCll, CAN 

fa it ii, faunjt, faun, 
fbnucu 

(wanting) fonnte 

fonnte 

Qefomtt 

Wrcifrijcit/' scream 

fvcifdjcft, freifetyt 

— 

frififi 

fvifcl)c 

flcfrifrfjcn 

ftricdjcn, creep 

(fveucljjt, tvcud)t 

ficucti) 

frorf) 

trodjc 

grfroifjcn 

Jfiivcn, choose 

— 

— 

for 

fore 

oeforen 

Kitbcii,'* load, invite 

hibft, laid 

— 

Mb 

liibc 

(tcMbcii 

lien, let 

liiffeft, liifct 

1*6(0 

Ucf; 

liefie 

flclnffcn 

Vflufen, run 

Idufft, ISuft 

— 

lief 

liefe 

Qrinufcu 

Vribcu, sailer 

Icibeft, Icibct 

— 

mt 

littc 

QCllttCU 

Vcifjcit, lend 

— 

— 

licb 

licfje 

(idirijeu 

Vcfcu, read 

licfcft, lieft 

lico 

m 

Idfe 

Qclcfcit 

Vicflcn, lie 

— 

— 

Mfl 

IdQC 

fldcocn 

Uufrtjcit, 7 go out 

IifdHft, lifdjt 

Ufa 

i<r* 

Ibfclje 

flcluffijcit 

ViiQcn, tell a lie 

(lOUflft, lcnc\t 


Mfl 

IbflC 

flriOQcn 

9Wal)lcn* 8 grind 

(nhiljlft, 

— 

(nut 

iniUjle) 

QCtttaljlen 

®lcibcii, shun 

tnribeft, meibet 

— 

micb 

miebc 

Ocmicbcu 

1 The strong forms, except perhaps jiui, are colloquial, 
forms sometimes occur. 4 Sometimes weak. « Now usually 

2 Usually weak. 3 Weak 
weak. 0 Also weak. Two 


verba aro hopelessly confounded in this one, viz., labcn, load, once always strong, 
and Ittbcu, invite, once always weak. 7 When transitive, quench, weak. 8 Usually 
weak, except in the past part. 
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STRONG AND IRREGULAR VERBS. 


Infinitive. 

2. and 3. p. 8. 
pres. ind. 

2. p. 8. 

imp. 

Pret. 

ind. 

Prefc. 

subj. 

Past part 

aWelfcn, 1 milk 

(milfft, milft 

mill) 

moll 

mblfe 

gemollen 

fDiefleti, measure 

miffeft, mifd 

mift 

mafj 

mafic 

Qemeffen 

MifjUiiQrit, fail 

— 

— 

mfjjlnitfi 

mifjldiifle 

utifjliutfiet 

8Wdflen, may 

ntaji, maqft, mail, 
m bijou 

(wanting) rnodjte 

mbd;tc 

Qcmodjt 

Stiffen, must 

wmft, mufit, mufi, 
miiffcn 

(wanting) mufjte 

miifete 

Otmufjt 

Wcljmctt, take 

nimmft, uiinmt 

uimm 

uoljtu 

ltd l) me 

fienomutcit 

'JlCHllPIt, NAME 

— 

— 

linuutc 

itemtte 

Qcnnmtt 

Weifeit, whistle 

— 

— 

Pfiff 

Pfiffc 

flcpfiffen 

^flfOCtt, 2 cherish 

— 

— 

Pfh>A 

(pflafi) 

pflbqc 

OfpflOflfH 

♦pretfeu, 3 praise 

preifeft, pro iff 

— 

pried 

pviefe 

ficpricfnt 

Cue Ucn, 4 gush 

quill ft, quiUt 

quill 

quoit 

qublle 

Qcqttulleit 

9trirf)cii, c avenge 

— 

— 

(rod) 

rod)e) 

(icrodjcn 

9int(f))en, advise 

rat(l>)ft, vrtt(f)) 

— 


viet(O) e 

qcrnt(t))cn 

SHcilien, rub 

— 

— 

rich 

riebc 

Oeric&cn 

fReijjeit, tear 

rcifseft, rcifjt 

vcift(c) 

rtf; 

rifle 

fieri flrn 

Meiteit, Rinic 

veiteft, vcitet 

— 

ritt 

ritte 

fieritteu 

Wenncit, run 

— 

— 

ranntc 

vcmtte 

ficmuut 

fRierijeu, smell 

(tend) ft, rcudjt 

rend); 

rod) 

rdd)c 

Qcrodicit 

fRiitficn, wring, wrestle 

— 

rnttfl 

rduqc 

fieruitfint 

Wiimcii, run 

— 

— 

mutt 

(ramie) 

ronne 

fierouucii 

Wufcn, call 

— 

— 

rief 

riefe 

fieritfeu 

Snljcn,* SALT 

fatjeft, faljt 

— 



— 

fiefnljen 

SailjCn, drink 

ftiufft, fftuft 

fauf(c) 

foff 

fbfle 

ficfoffeit 

Sttufleu, suck 

— 

— 

N 

forte 

flCfOfiCtt 

Sdjnflen, 7 create 

— 

— 

frfjUf 

fdjiife 

Oefrfjnffen 

Sdjnflcn, 2 sound 

— 

— 

Mott 

WUe 

ficfdjolleu 

3dieU»eii^ part 

fdjcibcft, fdjcibet 

— 

frtjieb 

fc^iebe 

oefrfiictieu 

Srfjrinrn, appear 

— 

— 

frijieu 

fefyiene 

fief^ienen 


1 Now usually weak. 2 Also entirely weak. 3 Sometimes weak. * When transitive, 
soak, weak. * Now mostly weak. 0 Only the past part, is still strong. 7 In other 
senses weak. 
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Infinitive. 

2. and 3. p. s. 
pres. ind. 

2. p. 8. 
imp. 

Pret. 

ind. 

Fret. 

subj. 

Past part. 

Sprite!!, SCOLl) 

Wit 

fd)ilt 

frfjrtlt 

fd;dttc 
|d) bite 

gcfrijolleit 

©djcrcu, 1 SHEAR 

fd)ierft, fd)iert 

febier 

fdior 

id; ore 

gcirijorcit 

<3ri)tr&Cll, SHOVE 

— 

— 

fdjob 

fd)bbc 

gc[djobcn 

Sdjicfjcn, shoot 

(fcfH'iifji’ft, fd;cufjt 

fdjenB) 


fd)b|jc 

ncfdjoifeu 

(Sdjiitbeu, day 

fd)inbefi, fdpubet 

— 

fdmttb 1 

fcQtiiibe 

gcfd)iinbcit 

0dj(nfcit, SLEEP 

WWffl. fd)ldft 

fd)lof(c) 

f^Ucf 

fdjliefe 

gcfrijlnfcu 

Sdjlagen, strike 

fdjliigft, fcljliiiit 

— 

frfjlUfl 

id)(Ui]e 

gcidjlagcn 

©d)lctd)cu, sneak 

— 

— 

<d)lid) 

id)lid)c 

gcjiblid)cn 

Sdjlcifcit, 2 whet 

— 

— 

frijliff 

Wlifie 

gcfdiliffeu 

Sdjlciijcit, SLIT 

f cf; I c i ii c ft # 

— 

fdjlil) 

Id)liiic 

gcidiiijicn 

«d)Ucfcit, slip 

(id)Icuf|t, fd)leuft 

fdjlcuf) 

irtilaff 

fd)lbffc 

QCjlbloffCIt 

&(ljlici;nt, shut 

(fcbleufu’ft, fcfjlcufit 

fcf) leu f;) 

fdjlof; 

fcljldffc 

gcfrfjloijen 

SdjUttgcu, SLING 

— 

— 

idjlano 

id)ldiiflc 

gefdjlimgcn 

SrfjUICtjjCU, SMITE 

fdjmeificft, fdpneifjt 

fd)mcife(c) 

fdimifj 

id) ittiffc 

gejrt) ut i fjcit 

SdjincBcii, 3 MELT 

I'djmiljcft, fdjmild 

fdpitiB 

frfptiol} 

fdpufllje 

gcfdjutoljcn 

Srtinnulicn, 4 snort 

— 

— 

frtjnob 

fdpibbe 

gejrimobcn 

Sdjnetbcn, cut 

fcfyncibcft, fdpieibet 

— 

id) nil t 

id)nitte 

Qrfdjnittcn 

Sdjrnubcn/' screw 

— 

— 

(d)rob 

|\l) lb be 

gcjdjrij&cn 

Sdjrcifcit, 3 he afraid 

fdjrtdjt, fdjrirft 

fdjritf 

fdjntif 

jd) liifc 

gcirijraifcrt 

§djretbrtt, write 

— 

— 

fdjricb 

id) rie be 

gc id) ri elicit 

€d)reiut, cry 

— 

fd)vei(c) 

frfitlc 

fdpioe 

flefrijrfeen 

<3d)reitrth stride 

fcQreiteft, fd)i*citct 

— 

fefiritt 

jd)vittc 

gcidivUten 

SdjroteiL 0 rougli-grin 

(1 fdjrotcft, fdjrotct 

— 

— 

— 

gcfd)roten 

3r*0un reir, suppurate 

O'cljUMcrft, fd) miert 

fdmiicr) 

fdjuiar 

id)iuore 

gcfdjUiorcii 

Sit»luciocn, : he silent 

— 

— 

frfjudcfl 

idpoicflc 

gcidjmiegcit 

eddUCllCth 3 SWELL 

)d) mi lift, fdpuilit 

fdjwilf 

Irfpuoll 

id)iublie 

gcfdjUioflcit 

SdjUiimnidn, swim 

— 

— 

fdjhiaiutn 

idmidmmc 

id)u)binme 

gcfdjiuommctt 

gfQtUinfttlt' vanish 

fdnoiitbcft, fdpuiubet 

— 

fdjUimtb 

idjmanbc 

fdpiiiiube 

gefifibiunbeit 


1 Sometimes weak. 2 Weak in oilier senses, raze, dray. 3 Weak when transitive. 

4 Also weak ; fdjltirbcu occurs instead of fdpuutbeu. ! * Also weak. 0 Only the past 

part, still strong. 
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STRONG AND IRREGULAR VERBS. 


Infinitive. 

2. and 3. p. a. 
pres. ind. 

2. p. 8. 

imp. 

Pret. 

ind. 

Pret. 

subj. 

Past part. 

GrtytoinQen, swing 

— 

— 

{djtuaitfl 

fcfpuaitfle 

fclpuuUQe 

nefrbluuttoe 

Gdjtodrcit, swear 



fdrtaar 

fdjUiur 

frfnoore 

fdjnnirc 

Qcfdrhiorett 

GeT)fit, see 

fiet)ft, ftel)t 

ficO(e) 

faH 

fiifee 

Offcfeen 

Gcfrt, be 

lull, tuft, ift 2C. 

fei 

lunr 

lo iivc 

Orluefcn 

GCJtbCtt, SEND 

fenbcft, fenbct 

— 

[itnbte 

fcubetc 

fcitbctc 

flcforrbt 

nefenbet 

Sicbflt, 1 SEETHE 

fir b eft, ficbct 

— 

fott 

fottc 

Gcfottcn 

Gtltocn, SING 



fmifl 

faneje 

ftefungert 

Sirtfert, sink 



fnnf 

ftinfe 

nrfuttfrn 

Ginncrt, think 



form 

fdmte 
f Brute 

flefortrten 

Stycn, sit 

fitjeft, fi(jt 

— 

fflfl 

fiifre 

ocfeffen 

Gotten, should 

foil, follft, foU, follen (wanting) fotltc 

foute 

nefofit 

Gjmltcn, 2 split 

fpolteft, fpnltct 

— 

— 


Qcfbolten 

Gbciert, spew 



fpic 

fpice 

Ocfpiccn 

Gjjintirtt, spin 



fpaiin 

fpdnue 

fpoitite 

flctyoitncn 

Gtrtciftcn, SPLIT 

U’teifjeft, fplcifjt 

— 

Wife 

fpliffc 

fiffbHffcrr 

Sjjrcdjcit, speak 

fpridift, fpvidit 

fpvid) 

fprncfi 

fpvdcljc 

Ocifirorben 

Gbricfoctt, sprout 

(fpivuficft, fprcuf.t 

fpvcuji) 

forofe 

fprbffc 

fltforoffett 

Gbrirtflcn, spring 



fprniio 

fpniiiflc 

flrflirrmflcn 

Gtrdjen, prick 

fticbft, fticljt 

ft id) 

m 

ftiict)e 

flfftorfrert 

Gtrrfftr , 8 stiok 

(ftitffl, ftidt 

flirt) 

ftof 

ft afe 

(fleftorferr) 

Gteljen, stand 

— 

ftel)(c 

ftarrb 

ftrrnb 

ftiinbe 

ftiinbe 

Ocftarrberr 

Gtfbirn, steal 

ftietjlft, ftieijlt 

fticl)l 

Ml 

ftdl)le 

ftbljle 

Qrftofylfit 

Gtcifien, ascend 

— 


ftifO 

fliefle 

GffticofU 

Gterfieit, die 

ftirbft, ftirbt 

ftirb 

ftorb 

ftiirbc 

ftiiibe 

(jejlorben 

Gtiefren, disperse 



fiob 

flobe 

fieflobm 

Gtinfen, stink 



ftrtitf 

ftiiufe 

fittnfc 

Qeftnnfen 


1 Also weak. 2 Only the past part, still strong. 8 A Iways weak when transitive; 

sometimes even when intransitive. 
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Infinitive. 

•J. and 3. p. s. 
pres. iiul. 

2. p. s. 
imp. 

Pret. 

ind. 

Pret. 

subj. 

Past part. 

Stolen, push 

hbfieft, ftoftt 

ftofj(c) 

m 

ftiefle 

fltftoftcn 

Strcirfjcn, STROKE 

— 

— 


ftridje 

fleftridjen 

Strcilcit, strive 

ftreiteft, ftreitet 

— 

(tritt 

ftritte 

ficftvittcu 

Xfjuu, do 

— 

tOu(c) 

that 

tbiitc 

Qttbim 

Xraflftt, carry 

triigft, tviigt 

— 

trug 

trttfle 

Oetrnflrn 

Srcffeit, hit 

trim trifft 

triff 

traf 

trdfe 

fletroffen 

Xrci&ctt, DRIVE 

— 

— 

tritb 

tviebc 

fletricben 

Iretftt, TREAD 

trittft, tritt 

tritt 

trot 

tx cite 

Qetreten 

Xticfdt, 1 DRIP 

(tveufft, trewft 

treuf) 

troff 

troffe 

fletroffen 

Trfnfcn, drink 

— 

— 

trnuf 

trditfe 

triintc 

flrtrimfm 

XruQfit, deceive 

(tveuflft, treugt 

treug) 

frog 

trbfle 

fletroflen 

©erberbeit, 2 spoil 

oevbirbft, oerbirbt 

oerbirb 

berborb 

vcrbftrbc 

oevburbe 

berborben 

©erbriefjen, vex 

(ocrbrcuftcfl, 

ocvbvcufet, 

ccrbreujj) 

berbrofj 

verbroffe 

berbroffen 

©erfleffett, FORGET 

ocvgiffcft, uorgifU 

netgife 

bergafj 

mTfluffe 

berfleffen 

©erliernt, lose 

— 

— 

brrlar 

ocrlSre 

berloren 

SBBttdjfeu, grow 

wcidjfcft, wiicljft 

— 

toudja 

n>ilc^(c 

fltlnatbfen 

SBtifleit, 0 weigh 

— 

— 

Uioo 

wflge 

flfUlOflCtt 

ffiBnfdjeu, wash 

wiifdjeft, nnifrfd 

— 

tuujfb 

wiifd)C 

fletonfrfjen 

20r&en, s WEAVE 

— 

— 

tuob 

roobc 

fletooben 

©}ri(I)ci!, 4 yield 

— 

— 

tuid) 

roiefye 

flrtoirticii 

SBrifen, show 

loeifefl, tucift 

— 

biird 

roiefe 

fletufrfrn 

20cubcli, turn 

wenbeft, roenbet 

— 

nwnbte 

iucubctc 

roenbete 

If 

|| 

SOcrben, sue 

nurbft, nmbt 

roirb 

Uinrfi 

roiivbe 

roiivbe 

flrtnorbcn 

Sfitrfcctt* become 

roirft, roirb 

roerbe 

hmrb 
tour be 

roiirbe 

flelnorbrn 

V 

STOcrfen, throw 

roirfft, roirft 

roirf 

toorf 

rocirfc 

raiirfc 

flehiorftn 

©Htflen, 5 weigh 

— 

— 

tooo 

roflgc 

fletnoflen 


1 Sometimes weak. * Weak when transitive.^ 3 Also weak, especially in the sense 

of more, hover . 4 Weak in the sense of soften. r * Sfliiflen and ttriegen are really identi- 

cal. Stticflcn, rock , is always weak. 
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Infinitive. 

2. and 3. p. s. 
pres. iml. 

2. p. 8. 

imp. 

Tret. 

iud. 

Tret. 

subj. 

Past part. 

SOittfcCH, WIND 

totnbeft, roiitbet 

— 

toflttb 

torinbc 

joiinbti 

ftftutitt&ttt 

SBiffflt, know 

loeifi, joeiftt, 
loeift, roifleu 

Jo ifje 

toufeic 

lOfifjtC 

Oftoufet 

ffioHftt, WILL 

will, luillft, 
toil!, toolkit 

jooUe 

toofite 

toontc 

QrttidM 

3etQrtt, accuse 

— 

— 

Jiefi 

jieljc 

flcjtelieii 

ftietjen, draw 

(jeuc^ft, jeuc:-t 

jcitd)) 

m 


flfJOfltn 

3toiitQrn, force 

— 

— 

jfcuntfl 

Hioattfle 

flejtaiunoni 
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